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Arrived at that century when the Art of Printing 
throws its light on every branch of knowledge, when 
monuments of all kinds exist in a wonderful profusion, it 
has been considered needless to pursue our researches on 
so extensive a plan as heretofore. Not, hoAvever, to leave 
an entire blank between the fourteenth century and the 
termination of armour-bearing (the seA'^enteenth century), 
it has been thought adAdsable to offer, as a Supplement, a 
series of the most prominent examples of armour and 
weapons characteristic of this time. 

It is by no means contended that a complete examina- 
tion of these later centuries would not be desirable ; but, 
to effect this, our little work Avould be so much augmented 
in bulk and costliness, that our chief hope of its usefulness, 
a Avide circulation among artists and students, (to a certain 
number of whom the expensweness of a book is a seri- 
ous objection,) would be materially diminished. We have 
therefore resolved to adopt the plan already indicated : in 
canying it into effect, we shall endeaA^our, by giving 
numerous references, to make it an easy task for the stu- 
dent to complete the investigation by his own researches. 
It may be fui’ther remarked that, on quitting the four- 
teenth century, the fashions of armour are much more easy 
to be understood than before. Defences of plate being now 
generally adopted, the differences of suits are principally 
differences of form; and, as remains of real armour and 
weapons of this time are to be found in many Collections, 
there is no longer the same mystery regarding their con- 
struction and materials. In the fourteenth century espe- 
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cially we find the germs of almost all the fashions and 
contrivances obsciwed in the succeeding ages. And it is 
not till the general adoption of Hand-fire- arms came to 
change the whole scheme of warlike operations, that any- 
thing essentially new can be said to have appeared in 
military art. The arquebus indeed effected a wonderful 
revolution, and, after four centuries of experiences, we are 
still inundated with changes in its fashion and action. 
The hand-gun of Austerlitz and Waterloo is already a 
“ curiosity” in the cabinets of virtuosi, and in a few years 
we may expect the “ Enfield arquebus of 1859” to bo 
labelled up in the archaeologist’s museum as a marvel of 
clumsiness and ineffectiveness. But whatever the musquet 
may become, the Bayonet can undergo but little change. 
•Tlwt is the British soldier’s arm. What the Long-bow 
was in the middle-ages in the hands of the sturdy Saxon 
yeoman, the bayonet is now. But the medieval fighter had 
one great advantage over his modern successor : in his day, 
it was muscle that began the battle ; in our time it tells 
only on the finish of the fray. The sooner, therefore, the 
British commander can bring his men within bayonet- 
distance of his adversaries, the sooner, to our hixmblo per- 
ceptions, will the crown of Victory be his own. 
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PLATE 52. 

This miniatnre is from Eoyal MS., 20, C, vii., folio 136 : 
Hystoire des Roys de France apres Philippe III. filz mi 
Roy 8. Imds jmqvtes a Charles VI. The scene represents 
‘^coment les gens du roy de nayarre conrurent sns aus 
gens du regent.” The manuscript appeal’s to be of the 
first years of the fifteenth century. It abounds in examples 
of armour and weapons, as well as in subjects illustrative 
of civil and ecclesiastical life. The beaked bassinet is the 
most striking feature of the miniature before us. This 
defence, which we have seen was introduced in the four- 
teenth century (p, 211), is more frequently foimd in 
illuminations of the beginning of the fifteenth century. 
For examples see Add. MS., 15,269, a valuable book for 
armour subjects, Strutt’s “ Eegal Antiquities,” plate 59, and 
our plate 75. A curious variety of the beaked bassinet 
occurs on foho 24 of Eoy. MS., 20, C, vii., where the gor- 
get is of plate. Compare our woodcut, No. 38, p. 209. 
One of the front figures in the group before us has the 
visor of his bassinet gilt. A similar instance occurs on 
folio 62. The shield borne by the man-at-arms in the 
centre of the melee is characteristic of this period. Exam- 
ples appear among the sculptures of the Chapel of Henry V. 
in Westminster Abbey (figured in Carter’s “Sculpture 
and Painting,” plates 65 and 66), in the carved chest pre- 
served in the treasury of York Cathedral (engraved in the 
same work, plate 105), in Roy. MS., 20, C, viii., folio 1, 
Sloane MS., 2,433, Harl. MS., 4,205, and ArchBcological 
Journal, vol. ix. p. 119. These shields of three planes 
sometimes have the notch (or bouche) at the comer, but are 
sometimes without it. The round shields of this century 

are of two kinds: the buckler, borne in the hand, as in 

A a 
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OUT woodcuts, No. 53, ifrom Roy. MS., 20, C, vii., and 
No. 89, from Roy. MS., 18, E, v., and Cotton MS., Julius, 
E, iv., fol. 204 ; and the larger target, borne on the arm, 
as in our engraving. No. 75, from Harl. MS., 4,605, and 
among the woodcuts of the Speculum Conve^’sionis Pecca- 
torum, published in 1473. The shield in the drawing 
before us appears to be of the latter description. The 
pole-axe {guisarme ?), so prominent in this group, was a 
favomite weapon in this century, not alone with the 
humbler soldieiy, but with leaders. Pictorial examples of 
the arm may be seen in Cotton MSS., Nero, D, ix., 
ff. 58 and 103; Nero, E, ii., f. 2; and Julius, E, iv., 
f. 204 ; in Harl. MS., 4,205, f. 1 ; Hefner’s Trachten, 
plates 131, 171 and 158 ; Strutt’s “Regal Antiq.,” pi. 45 ; 
and Ai’chaeol. Journ., iv. 226. The varlets and camp fol- 
lowers sometimes brought their common wood-axes into 
play, as at Fomoue, where they had “ des haches a coupper 
bois, dequoy ils faisoient nos logis, dont ils rompirent les 
visieres des armets et leur en donnoyent (aux hommes- 
d’armes italiens) de grans coups sur les testes The 
martel-de-fer was a favourite weapon in this century; it 
was long-handled and short-handled ; the hammer itself was 
sometimes plain, sometimes dentated. The plain hammer 
is before us : it occurs again in Roy. MSS., 20, C, viii., 
fol. 1 ; and 15, D, iii., fol. 243 ; and in Hefner’s Trachten^ 
plate 11. The dentated variety is seen in Harl. MS., 
4,375, fol. 171, and in Shaw’s “ Dresses and Decorations,” 
from the Beauchamp Pageants, Julius, E, iv. On folio 
34 of 20, C, vii., is an example in which both sides are flat. 
The sleeved surcoats appear to be of quilted work ; except 
the one in front, fastened by lacing. Of the laced surcoat, 
see page 155. 


* Comines, p. 297, cd. Sauvage. 
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PLATE 53, 

This figure is from the same manuscript as the last illus- 
tration. It occurs on folio 133, and represents a soldier 
contending with sword and buckler. The boss is iron- 
colour in the original, the remainder painted yellow. We 
have, therefore, in this shield exactly the buckler of the 
Anglo-Saxons (see woodcuts, Nos. 13 and 20, vol. i.). The 
headpiece of scale-work is not often found at this time, but 
it again appears at folio 41™. of the manuscript before us. 
On the same page is a variety of the scale helmet, in which 
the scales are rectangular, and arranged as the body 
armour of woodcut, No. 62. At folio 29™. is an example 
of a shield of most singular form ; it resembles in shape a 
banker’s money-shovel, the open end being below, and it 
is represented as about five feet high. There was great 
diversity in the forms of shields during this century. The 
bouche shield remained in favour : examples occur in our 
engravings. Nos. 52, 91 and 93 j in Noy. MS., 15, I), iii. 
fol. 243, Cott. MS., Nero, E, ii. f. 130, Hark MS., 4,205, 
f. 30 ; in Archseol. Journ., ix. 119 ; and Hefner’s Trachten^ 
plates 97, 98, 3 and 155. The ancient triangular shield 
is seen in our illustrations, Nos. 55 and 66, in the great 
seal of Henry V., and in the real shield placed over the 
tomb of this monarch in Westminster Abbey. The target 
rectangular above and rounded below is found in Hefner’s 
92nd plate, a.d. 1407, and in the great seals of Edward IV., 
Eicharjd HI. and Henry YII. The circular shield has 
been already noticed (at p. 353). The oval fonn appears 
in the subject engraved by Hefner, pi. 169, The square 
with rounded corners is in our plate 62. The kite-formed 
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oeeuTs in ^oailvais Tapestry (in Jubinal’s Tapestries). 
The heart^hftped is found in Sloane MS., 2,433, vol. C., 
f. 83, in Hefner’s plate 34, and in the Desa'ptio Ohsidionis 
RhodlOB, trim, 1496. Shields with an undulating or cuspcd 
outline appear in He&er’s plates 97, 98, 80 and 20, and 
in the figure engraved in Shaw’s “Dresses and Decom- 
tious,” from House’s 'Warwieh Holl. A variety having a 
vertical projection along the centre is figured hy Hefner, 
plates 20 and 42, and in Arelmohgia^ vol. xxix. pi. 35. 
The small shield curving from top to bottom is well exem- 
plified in Hefner’s plates 165 and 165. The bossed shield 
is seen in our prints, Hos. 53, 62 and 94, in several minia- 
tures of Harl. MS., 4,374, and among the woodcuts of 
the Speeulum Converdmis Peccatorum^ Alost, 1473. A 
kind of fixed shield (manteau d'^amies) was worn in the tilt, 
well shewn in Hefner’s pi. 109, a.d. 1497. A smaller 
fixed shield sometimes appears towards the close of the 
century, of which a good example is offered by the figure 
of St. George in Westminster Abbey, a cast of which is in 
the Sydenham Collection. And compare Hollis, pt. 6. 
The shield preserved in Westminster Abbey, and called 
the shield of Edward III., appears to be of this century. 
It is thus made : vertical strips of wood are glued together, 
strengthened by a horizontal band of iron ; then come two 
layers of canvas glued together ; then a covering of leather, 
with nails along the edge : a piece of string laid on round 
the edge of the face of the shield, serves to press up the 
leather so as to form a fillet. 
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PLATE 54 

From the same manuscript as the preceding figure, fol. 
70^“, We have here, standing beside the tent of his master, 
the armed courser, exhibiting the trapper of chain mail, 
the caparison of cloth or silk, the crinet and the chahfrein. 
Of the mail trapper we have noted the contrivance in 
preceding centuries (see voL i. pp. 169, 197, 335, 341 and 
343, and vol. ii, p. 312, and compare woodcut, b7o. 61). 
In the Histoire de Charles VII., Mathieu de Coney tells us 
that in 1446 a combat a outrance took place between the 
Seigneur de Temant and Galliot de Balthazin, in which 
the latter was mounted “sur un puissant eheval, liquel, 
scion la coustume de Lomhardie, estoit tout convert de fer” 
(p. 556). The silken caparison was generally decorated 
heraldically. Examples may be seen in the Great Seals of 
the English kings from Henry Y. to Henry VII. In all 
these, the arms occupy the whole of the trapper ; but in the 
seal of Albert, Ai’chduke of Austria, the aims are repeated 
on numerous escutcheons throughout the surface. Some- 
times the couverture was embroidered in a pattern only : 
a good example is furnished by Cotton MS., Nero, D, ix. 
fol. 39, the subject of our engraving, No. 94. The trapper 
was occasionally slittered along the edge, as in Hefner’s 
plate 138. From Jean Chartier, Historiographe de France 
under Charles VII., we learn that the housings of horses, 
when of a rich character, were sometimes converted into 
vestments for the altar. In 1451, at his entry into Bay- 
onne, after the seigneurs had performed their devotions in 
the grande Eglise, le susdit Comte de Foix envoya la 
couverture de son eoursier, qui estoit de drap d’or, prisee 
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quatre cent escus d’or, devant Nostre Dame de Bayonne, 
pour en faire des ehappes.” (Mist, de Charles VIL^ p. 257.) 
The nock-armour of the horse differs from the examples we 
have already seen, in the plates encircling the whole neck : 
compare woodcut No. 41, p. 231. The chanfrein of this 
century is characterised by the cusped ridge in front, 
simple at first, then multiplying the cusps through the 
whole length of the defence, See the examples given in 
oui’ engravings, Nos. 61 and 94, of 1420 and 1480, and 
that on folio 30 of Harl. MS., 4,205. In the former of 
these are also found the perforations for hearing and vision 
which appear in oui’ woodcut. The chanfrein preserved at 
Warwick Castle and engraved by Grose, plate 42, affords 
curious illustration of this headpiece. Compare also the 
figm’es given in Carter’s “ Sculpture and Painting,” plates 
65 and 66, and our woodcut, No. 106. 
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PLATE 55. 

Figure of St, George, from the canopy-work of the 
monumental brass of Sir Nicholas Ilawberk at Cobham, 
Kent. There are few churches more attractive to the 
student of ancient armour than that of Cobham, Besides 
its military brasses, of which there are seven, ranging from 
1364 to 1529, the walls are fui’nished with examples of 
knightly helms of the fifteenth century of the utmost 
interest and rarity. The memorial of Sir Nicholas Hawberk, 
the husband of the Lady Joan Cobham, who was heiress of 
Sir John de Cobham, the lord of Cowling Castle and 
founder of the college adjoining the church, is one of the 
finest examples of the “ iattener’s” art that has come down 
to our times. The effigy of the knight, who died in 1407, 
has been engraved in BoutelPs “Brasses and Slabs,” page 
178, and the whole monument is fully described at p. 54 
of the Oxford “ Manual of Brasses.” Our figure of St. 
George appears in a body-armour of complete plate. The 
defences below the waist, formed of overlapping hoops, 
are constantly seen in the fifteenth century, and receive 
the most curious illustration from the suit of armour in the 
Tower of London, which, covered with Tudor cognizances 
and saintly figures, and having the Collar and George of 
the Order of the Garter engraved on the gorget, is clearly 
a royal panoply worn in his younger days by Henry VIII. 
Over his flexible skirt St. George wears the Military Belt, 
This costly decoration of the knights is still fi-equent 
during the first quarter of the century, but afterwards 
rapidly disappears. Examples may be seen in our engrav- 
ings, Nos. 66, 57, 58, 59, 63, 64, 65 and 66 ; ranging 
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from the beginning of the age to 1421. A variety, with 
bells appended, is found in our Nos. 62 and 72, and again 
in plate 88 of Heftier’ s Traehten. The bassinet in our 
figure is somewhat out of drawing, but is intended to 
represent the ordinary form of this defence as seen in 
woodcut No. 16, and many others. The remainder of the 
costume is familiar to us from former studies. 
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PLATE 56. 

Monumental brass of Sir William de Tendering, in 
Stoke-by-Nayland Churcb, Suffolk : 1408. The armom’ of 
this figure is chiefly remarkable for the gorget, or “ stand- 
ard of mail a defence 'which, it will be perceived, differs 
materially from the ordinary chain camail, as seen in our 
engraving No. 43, and others. Its purpose seems to be, to 
act as a supplementary piece to the gorget of plate ; as 
the latter, without its aid, might admit the point of a lance 
to penetrate between the gorget and the breastplate. In 
the next illustration it will be seen how the plate collar 
was worn over it. Other instances of the standard of mail 
occur in our woodcuts. Nos. 67 and 85, and in Hefner’s 
Costumes, pi, 175. A very curious example is furnished 
by the sculptured effigy of a Pitzherbert, e. 1485, in Nor- 
bmy Church, Derbyshire, The coat of the family is Fafry, 
and this bearing is produced in the collar by the employ- 
ment of large and small rings for the alternating figures. 
The battlements of the chiu'ch are in the same conceit, 
being notched in vair forms. The standard of mail itself 
became a heraldic beaiing. See the example engraved in 
the Excerpta Historiea^ p. 318. A real specimen of this 
defence, of the fifteenth century, is preserved in the Tower 
Armory, The skirt of mail terminating in an escalloped 
edge is a fashion of this time, of which other examples are 
supplied by our engravings. Nos. 63 and 64. The articu- 
lated shoulder-plates are constant from this period till about 
1340. See our illustrations, Nos. 57, 58, 59, 60, 64, 65, 
68, 69, 70, 71, 73, 74, 75 and 76 ; from 1410 to 1435. 
They were succeeded by a larger plate, as in 77, 86 and 
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others. The short surcoat of this figure is rarely found 
beyond the first quarter of the century. It is seen in the 
Canterbury Cathedral picture engraved by Carter (“ Sculpt, 
and Painting,” pi. 36). Stothard has an example of 1418 
(pi. 113), and a very late one — of 1484 (pi. 134). Eich 
swords, as in former times, were much in favour with 
princes and knights. Chartier tells us that, on the entry 
of Charles VII. into Eouen, the Sire de Xaintrailles 
“portoit la grande Espee de parement du Eoy, dont le 
pommeau, la croix, la boucle, le mordant, et la bouterole 
de la game estoient couvertes de veloux azm’e, seme pai'- 
dessus de fleurs-de-Iys d’or en broderie.” de Charles 

VII., p. 181.) Mathieu de Coucy informs us that the 
sword of the Comte de Dunois “ estoit estimee a la 
valeur de vingt mille escus d’or, car il y avoit de riches 
pierreries par dessus.” {Hut, p. 593.) Compare also the 
account in Monstrelet of the rich sword stolen from the 
tent of King Henry V. at Agincourt. And see the fine 
examples figured by Stothard, pi. 139, and Hefner, pi. 74. 
The helm, with the 'Wing crest and buckle in front to 
attach it to the plastron, is a good example of this defence. 
The body-armour beneath the surcoat may be inferred from 
the preceding figure of St. George. 
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PLATE 57. 

Monumental brass of a knight of the D’Eresby family, 
in Spilsby Church, Lincolnshire : about 1410. In this 
figure we have the gorget of mail covered by the plate 
gorget, the purpose of which we have already noticed 
under No. 56. The jewelled Avreath was a favoui’ite orna- 
ment for the bassinet dui’ing this centmy. See examples 
of various fashions in our illustration. No. 63, in Stothard’s 
plates 110 and 113, in the effigy at Lowick (Hyett’s 
“ Memorials of Northamptonshire,” pi. 3), and in Cott. 
MS., Julius, E, iv., fol. 216. The bassinet, to be complete 
for war, requires the addition of its visor, as explained at 
p. 208 and exemplified in our illustration. No. 38. The 
gauntlets are noticeable from their extremities being 
wrought to resemble the nails of the fingers. Other 
examples of this century occur in our woodcut. No. 71, 
in Stothard’s plates 110 and 113, and in the effigy of an 
Ardeme at Elford, Staffordshire, of which a model is in 
the Sydenham Collection. The tassets, with the under- 
skirt of mail, deserve remark because they shew us that 
in such figures as the preceding one of Tendering, the por- 
tion of chain underlying the surcoat is by no means to be 
taken as an evidence that the knight has not a body-armour 
of plate. Nor is it to be assumed that, because the knight 
has a body-armour of plate, he does not also wear a com- 
plete hauberk of chain-mail. St. Kemy tells us very clearly 
that the French men-at-arms at Agincourt had hauberks 
under their plate harness. “ Premierement, estoient armes 
de cottes d’acier, longues, passants les genoux, et moult 
pesantes ; et par-dessous hamois de jambe ; et par-dessus 
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blancs harnois ; et do plus, bachinets de camail.” (Chap. 
62, ed. Buchon.) Compare the cuirass figured in our plate 
90, where there is a skirt only of chain-mail, and the figure 
engraved in Archaeological Journal, vol. iv. p. 226, where 
the mail is in gussets. The military belt, whose place was 
formerly outside the surcoat, descending nearly to its edge, 
has in this monument changed both its place and propor- 
tions. It is, however, not so commonly worn during this 
century as in the preceding. The sword-belt, fixed trans- 
versely, is distinct from the cingulum militare, but of work- 
manship equally elaborate. The instep of chain-mail has 
already been noticed in the fourteenth century. Compare 
Nos. 32, 33 and 37. The enriched sword-sheath affords a 
good illustration of the architectural influence on decorative 
art so constantly seen throughout the middle ages. 
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TLATE 58. 

Latten effigy of Sir John Wylcotes, in Great Tew 
Chtirch, Oxfordshire : 1410. The head and neck-armour 
of this figure are like that of the preceding monument. 
Gussets of plate are at the arms, a fashion constant from 
this period to the middle of the century. The objeet of 
these gussets was to protect the arms at that part where 
the plate defences of the arm and breast left a gap, imper- 
fectly filled by a portion of chain-mail. See the two pre- 
ceding engravings. This vulnerable point was called at 
this time the vif de Pharnois, at a later period the defaut de 
la cuirasse. Mathieu de Coucy, in his History of Charles 
VII., tells us that, at a joust in 1446, “TAnglois frappa 
de sa lance le dit Louis tout dedans et au travers, scavoir, 
audessous du bras et au vif de son hamois, par faute et 
manque d’y avoir un croissant ou gouchet.” (p. 660.) 
This “ croissant” is found in our engraving, Ho. 64. Be- 
sides the oval form, as seen in our present illustration and 
the crescent of Ho. 64, there are several varying shapes for 
this defence : the round, the shell-formed, the tile-formed, 
and the dish-formed. The first appear in our plates 59, 
60, 69, 70, 71 and 74. The shell-formed is seen in the 
effigy of Lord Bardolf (Stothard, pL 110*’). The tile-shaped 
is found in the monument of Stetinberg (Hefner, pi. 98). 
The dish-formed occur in our illustrations, Hos. 73 and 76. 
It is remarkable that these adjuncts are not always in 
pairs. That for the sword arm, where they differ, is always 
the smaller. See examples in oxir woodcut Ho. 63, and in 


** Called there, in error, the offigy of Sir Robert Gruslmll, 
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plate 168 of Hefner’s Trachten. Occasionally the gussets 
of plate are charged with a cross, as in the brasses of Sir 
Thomas Swynbome and Sir Simon Felbrigg, both figured 
in Boutell’s “ Brasses,” pp. 55 and 63. Over the plate 
gorget our knight wears a Livery Collar, which was pro- 
bably a collar of SS. Other examples of this decoration 
worn over armour occur in our Nos. 69 and 74, and in 
Stothard’s plates 110, 113, 119 and 129. The collar of 
Suns and Boses is found in Stothard’s Nos. 131 and 134, 
the pendent in the first being the White Lion of the house 
of March, in the second the Boar, the badge of Kichard III. 
In the efiigies of knights of the Fitzherbert family in Nor- 
bury Chui’ch, Derbyshire, are examples both of the Lion 
and Boar pendents. The brass of Lord Berkeley, who died 
in 1417, shews over the camail a Collar of Mermaids, the 
mermaid being a cognizance of his house. (Figured in 
Boutell’s Brasses, p. 57.) Livery collars from foreign 
examples may be seen in Hefner’s plates 112 and 161. 


* 5 * 
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PLATE 59. 

Monumental brass of Sir John PitzwaryHj in Wantage 
Church, Berkshire: 1414. In this figure wo again find the 
bassinet with plate gorget ; but, for the first time in our 
series, the gorget appears without any imderlying defence 
of chain-mail. The gussets at the vif de Vmlerc, the over- 
lapping tassets, girt by the Military belt, and the insteps 
of mail, are already familiar to us from preceding examples. 
In the gussets of plate placed over the chain-mail at the 
bend of the arm we see the renewal of an old fashion, of 
which instances are found in our engravings, Nos. 28 and 
31. They again occur in Nos. 63 and 70, in Stothard’s 
plate 112, and in Hefner’s plate 11. The gauntlet with 
articulated cuff is much in favour in the early years of this 
century, Purther instances are offered by our engravings, 
Nos. 69, TO and 71. The rings hanging free along the 
edge of the mail skirt are also characteristic of this time. 
Prom the coloured example given in Stothard’s 113th 
plate, it would appear that they formed part of an edge of 
brass or gilded links. The knightly sword, with its pear- 
shaped pommel, is an excellent specimen, and may be 
taken as the type of this weapon during the fifteenth 
century. 
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PLATE 60. 

Brass of Sir John Lysle, in Thrnxton Church, Hamp- 
shire. This knight died in 1407, as we learn from the 
inscription on his monument, but from the fashion of the 
armour, the effigy does not appear to have been laid down 
earlier than about 1420. This custom, of placing memo- 
rials over the tombs of relatives at some distance of time 
after the period of then’ death, was not unusual in the 
middle ages. In the Testamenta Vetusta may be found 
instances of wills directing the construction of such monu- 
ments after the lapse of several generations. Brasses were 
also laid down in some cases long before the knight^s de- 
cease. Mr. Waller, in a paper contributed to the “ Journal 
of the Archseological Association has pointed out the 
singularity of the effigy before us and that of Sii' John 
Cobham diffciing in their armour by nearly sixty years, 
though both knights died in the same year. The Cobham 
figure was probably executed about 1362, when Sir John 
founded his college. See also the instances of this practice 
given at p. 14 of the Oxford “ Manual of Brasses.” 

The harness of Sir John de Lysle is remarkable in its 
being entirely of plate, so far at least as the defences are 
in view. The tassets, eight in number, indicate an advance 
in date, as compared with former examples of this fitment. 
The “wings” of the elbow-pieces, large and fan-shaped, 
are also a novelty of the period, of which further instances 
are found in our woodcuts, Hos. 64, 69, 71 and 73. The 
plates beneath the knee-cops are remarkable for their depth. 
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The cingulum militare is absent, and from this time it is but 
rarely seen in the knightly equipment. Of the transverse 
sword-belt we have already had examples. The sword 
presents a feature characteristic of this century — the long 
grip. Compare our prints, Nos. 66 and 69, and Hefner’s 
plates 92, 88, 129, 98, 168, 74 and 157, extending 
throughout the period. The pommel bearing a Cross is 
a continuance of a very ancient usage. The dagger is 
of a pattern of which specimens have appeared in the 
fourteenth centuiy. See our illustrations. Nos. 29, 32 
and 37. 
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PLATE 61. 

Miniatuee from Harleian MS., 4,431, folio 114. This 
volume is a copy of the poems of Christiue de Pisan, 
written and illuminated about 1420, for Isabel, Queen of 
France. It afterwards belonged to Jaquette, wife of John, 
Duke of Bedford. The book contains many drawings illustra- 
tive of military costume, though they are on a small scale. 

The subject before us, representing a knight arming, is 
especially curious from its affording an example of the 
plume worn upon the head-piece. Hitherto feathers, when 
they surmount the helm, are employed as crests only, in 
the same manner as lions, dragons, birds or flowers; but 
about this time eame in the fashion of adorning the head- 
defence with real feathers, which were regarded merely as 
ornaments. Examples of the plume crest are found from 
about 1300. A good specimen occurs on folio 205 of 
Hoy. MS., 20, D, i. ; and compare ff. 60™. and 239™. of 
the same volume. In 1349 it is seen in the effigy of 
Gunther von Schwarzburg (frontispiece). In the fifteenth 
century we find it in our woodcut, Ho. 70, and again in 
Stothard’s 113th plate. The feathers, in all these examples, 
are those of the peacock. In the mannscript named above, 
they seem to be real feathers, but in the effigies cited, 
the crest is probably formed in the usual material of this 
fitment — metal or euir houiUi. Feathers worn ornamentally 
are found not only on the bassinet and salade from this 
time to the end of the century, but on the more humble 
cliapel-de-fer. The plumed bassinet is seen in our engrav- 
ing, Ho. 72 ; in Cotton MS., Julius, E, iv., ff. 211 and 
216; Harl. MS., 4,205, fob 1; Hark, 4,431, fol. 137; 
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Harl., 4,425, the fine copy of the “ Eomance of the Rose 
and in Stiaitt’s “ Regal Antiquities,” plate 59. The 
plumed salade occurs on folio 222 of Roy. MS., 15, E, vi. ; 
in the figure of “ the Knyght” in the “ Canterbury Tales” 
printed in this century by Pynson; in the picture from 
the tomb of Henry IV. at Canterbury, engraved by Carter 
(“ Sculpture and Painting,” pi. 36) ; in Hefner’s Trachten, 
plates 80, 161 and 109, and in Dibdin’s Bibliotheca Spen- 
ccriam^ vol. iv. p. 485. The feather surmounting the 
broad-rimmed chapel-de-fer is found in Roy. MSS., 15, D, 
iii., fol. 243, and 18, E, v., fob 174. Towards the end of 
the century, a single broad feather was sometimes worn 
at the side of the visored helmet, a very graceful arrange- 
ment, of which a good example is afforded by the figure of 
St. George engraved by Hefner, plate 1. From the fore- 
going evidences it will be seen that there was the greatest 
diversity in the manner of wearing the plumes, some 
knights being content with a single feather, others insist- 
ing on a cluster, and perhaps there are few who gave more 
freedom to their caprice than the knight before us. The 
remainder of his costume has been already examined in 
previous monuments. The armour of the horse also has 
been seen in various preceding examples. The leg-shield 
of the saddle is found in woodcut Ho. 49, and described 
at p. 320. The chanfrein differs but little from that 
figured on plate 54. The triangular stirrup is an old 
fashion continued. The great “ pocketing sleeves” (as 
they were called) of the attendants are constant during 
the early part of this century, and the cropped hair is 
equally characteristic of the period. Their dresses in the 
original are thus coloured : one red, one grey, and the 
thii’d a flowered pattern in buff. 
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PLATE 62. 

Miniatuee from Cotton MS,, Nero, E, ii., fol. 124 : 
about 1420. The volume is a copy of the Chronigues de 
St-Denis, very rich in pictorial illustration. The subject 
before us represents how, under the reign of “charle- 
maine,” “ le bon due rolant se combati contre le paien, 
femagu, pour soustenir la foy crestienne.’' Both the giant 
and Eoland have armour of rectangular scales, a defence 
of which examples have already been given in our plates, 
Nos. 17 and 42 (and see ante, p. 112), A similar arming 
is found in the brass of Mauntell, 1487, engraved in the 
Archseol. Joum., ix. 300. The shoulder-piece with spike 
is of unusual occurrence : it is again seen, however, in 
Eoy. MS., 15, D, iii., fol. 130 ; and in the Beauchamp 
Pageants, Cott. MS., Julius, E, iv. The chausson of 
chain-mail is also rare at this time : examples appear in 
Heftier’s Tr<ichten^ plates 110 and 129. The bassinet with 
visor affixed is again seen in our plates 72 and 75. The 
visored bassinet is sometimes in this century surmounted 
by the heraldic crest, as in Hefner’s plate 92, and in Cott. 
MS., Julius, E, iv., fol. 211™. The skull-cap worn by the 
giant is again seen in several figures given by Heftier, 
pi. 169. Nasals are occasionally found with the plain iron 
headpiece : see Cott. MS., Nero, E, ii., vol. ii. fol. 269, 
Roy. MS,, 14, E, iv, passhn, and Jubinal’s Tapestries, 
Tapisserie d^AtMac. The camail fastened down by a 
buckle ocenrs also in Hefner’s plate 11, where the fasten- 
ing is in ftront. The belt ornamented with bells ap- 
pears again in our plate 72 and in Hefner’s No. 88. 
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The scymetar, occasionally seen in the early part of the 
century, becomes common in the second half of it. No- 
tices of examples of that time and of the various forms 
under which it appears will be found with our illustra- 
tion, No. 105. 
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PLATE 63. 

Monumental brass of Sir Thomas de St. Quintin in 
Ilarpham Church, Yorkshire : about 1420. The wreath 
on the bassinet of this knight is of the most curious con- 
trivance: in the centre is an ornament representing a 
cluster of gems: the circle of feathers may imply real 
plumes or their semblance in goldsmiths’ work. Figures 
in civil costume wearing similar chaplets are engraved in 
Strutt’s “ Dress and Habits,” vol. ii. plates 77 and 79. 
The plate gussets at the shoulders, of differing patterns, 
have been already noticed under No. 58. Chain-mail 
armour is still seen at the skirt, interposed between the 
quilted gambeson and the tassets of plate. From the 
account of the Ketinue of Henry V. in 1415, printed in 
Sir H. Nicolas’s “ History of the Battle of Agincourt,” 
from the Collections for Eymer’s Foedera, Sloane MS., 6,400, 
we learn that one or more mail-makers accompanied the 
army in its campaigns : — “ Albright MaUmaker with other 
Armurers, 12.” (Appendix, p. 97.) In Boy. MS., 16, G, v., 
fol. 11, of the same period, we have an illumination repre- 
senting the mail-maker at work. He plies his handicraft 
with a pair of pincers, a hammer lying at his feet. Near 
at hand, a second armorer is engaged in forming on the 
anvil a piece of plate armour. 
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PLATE 64. 


Brass of a knight in South Kelsey Church, Lincolnshire: 
about 1420. We have here several of the features already 
noticed in previous examples: — the gorget of plate, the 
gussets of differing patterns, the fan-shaped elbow-pieces, 
the deep tassets of overlapping hoops, the escalopped skirt 
of chain-mail, and the richly ornamented cingulum miUtare. 
The gauntlets are of a fashion which has not hitherto come 
before us. While the fingers are furnished with numerous 
articulations, the remainder of the hand, with the wrist, is 
defended by a single piece of plate. Analogous examples 
are found in Hefner’s plates 129 and 180. 

The pay of the various troops at this time, as we leam 
from Eymer under the year 1418, was as follows : — 


Ah Earl, per day 
Banneret, ,, 

Knight, „ 

Esquire, „ 

Archer, „ 


s. <1. 
6 8 
4 0 
2 0 

L..* 10 

6 


This was for the Eetinue of the Duke of Clarence, to serve 
in France. Focd€ra,.Ys.. 545. 

The pay of a Duke was 13s. 4(/. per day : — “Preignant 
le dit due (d’York), pom- les gages de luy mesme, tresze 
souldz et quatre deniers le jour. Pour le dit Baron^ quatre 
souldz le jour.” Eymer, ix. 228. 3 Hen. Y. 
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PLATE 65. 

Figure of a Seijeant-at-aims : about 1420 : from an 
incised slab now preserved in the church of St. -Denis. 
The memorial of the Sergens d^armes consists of two slabs, 
containing six figures. The designs are engraved on the 
stone, and have been richly painted and gilt. One of the 
groups consists of two sergens in armour and the king’s 
confessor^ in conventual costume; the other represents 
two seijeants in their civil dress, and the king, St. Louis. 
The inscription runs thus: — “A la priere des Sergens 
darmes Mons^ Saint Loys fonda ceste Eglisc et y mist la 
premiere pierre : Et fii pour la joie de la vittoire qui fu an 
Pont de Bovines Ian Mil. cc. et xiiii. Les Sergens darmes 
pour le temps gardoient ledit pont et vouerent que se Dieu 
leur donnoit vittoire ils fonderoient une eglise en lonneur 
de Madame Sainte Eatherine. Et ainsi fri il.” From the 
date of the monument before us, it seems probable that it 
was constructed by the brave servientes amiorum on some 
reparation of their church long subsequent to its founda- 
tion, and when perhaps the fame of their exploits had 
suffered some abatement from the lapse of time. The 
building thus founded by them was the church of “ Sainte- 
Catherine-du-Yal-des-EcoIiers” at Paris. “ Elle etait le 
siege de la confi’crie des Sergents d’armes, qui avaient droit 
de sepulture dans Peglise, et dans le cloitre. Apres la 
mort de chaque confrere, son ecu et sa m^se etaient ap- 
pendus aux murs de Peglise.” (Guilhermy, “ Eglise Eoyale 
de St. Denis,” p. 244.) The chui'ch was destroyed in the 
time of Louis SYI. and a public market established on its 


^ Daniel, MiL/mn., ii. 93. 
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site. The monument of the sergens d’armes has found a 
resting-place among the tombs of St. Denis. The arming 
of the figure before us is almost entirely of plate. The 
mail gorget, the articulated skirt, and the military belt 
overlying the lower part of the tassets, have already been 
seen in earlier examples. The small forked beard is familiar 
to us from the effigy of Eiehard II. in Westminster Abbey. 
The characteristic arm of the sergent^ the Mace, is very 
minutely displayed; its material, as we learn from other 
evidences, being silver, and the fieurs-de-lis on its surface 
expressed by enamels. When, in 1378, the Emperor 
Charles IV. visited the French king in Pai'is, the sergens 
cVarmes were both of the royal and the imperial guard. 
“Devant (le roy) aloyent sergens d’armes, arbalestriers, 
puis chevaliers et eseuyers.” ... “A I’entree de Paris 
descendirent a pied ti'Cnte sergens d’armes, a tout Icur 
maces d’argent et leurs espees en escharpes. [Faitz dn rog 
CharUs Fi,” ch. 35.) The enamelhng of the mace we 
ascertain from the Chron. de St Denis: under 1323 we 
have “ un sergent du roy qui avoit sa mace esmadliee de 
fleurs-de-lis, et la portoit avec soy, comme sergent d’armes 
out de coustume.” The entire series of figures of the 
incised slabs is engraved in Daniels’ Milice fram^aise, ii. 
93. And compare Willemin, Mm. Inedits., i. pi. 126. The 
English Sergeant-at-arms is seen in the brass in Wands- 
worth Church, Surrey : date 1420. (Manning’s Hist, of 
Surrey, hi. 353.) See also Strutt’s “Eogal Antiquities,” 
plates 40 and 43 ; and for other foreign examples, the 
Tourney-book of Eene d’ Anjou (plates 1, 2 and 3, ed. 
Paulin-Paris), the figure engraved in Pettigrew’s Biblio- 
theca Sussexiana, and De Vigne’s Vade-mecum du peintre, 
vol. ii. plates 68 and 81. 
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PLATE 66. 

Effigy of a knight of the family of Haherkom, fi’om his 
monument formerly in the church of St. John-of-Jerusalem 
at Wurzburg ; dated 1421®. The most curious part of this 
figure is the skirt of scale-armour, a fabric but rarely found 
in this century, except in a form very different from this — 
the brigandine. A similar defence to the one before us 
appears in the monument figui’ed by Hefner, pi. 92, a.d. 
1407. In Eoy. MS., 20, C, viiii, fol. 1, are two examples 
of the scale skiii:, and it is again seen in Harl. MS., 
4,374, fol. 161. Compare the specimen (of the fourteenth 
century) engraved in our plate 9. At the waist is worn 
tho Military belt, while a second belt, placed over the 
scale defence, canies the sword. Beneath the body-armour 
the knight has a garment of cloth or velvet, with large 
hanging sleeves, a fashion much in favour at this period. 
Examples may be seen in Eoy. MS^ 15, D, iii., fol. 225, 
and in Hefner’s plates 92, 88, 32 and 112. The epaulette 
of plate very closely resembles that on the statue of St. 
George at Prague, of which a cast is in the Sydenham 
Collection : in the Prague figure it is attached to the gorget 
by a hinge. The gauntlets are of mixed plate and scale : 
compare our illustration, Ho. 61 and Hefner’s plates 88 
and 11. Occasionally we find at this time gauntlets of 
combined plate and chain. Good examples are offered by 
Hefner’s Nos. 106, 97, 129 and 112. The chausson appears 
to represent a defence of leather. The helm has the 
ocularium in a single cleft, a point strongly characteristic 
of this century. See our illustration, No. 94 and Stothard’s 


« Prom Heftier’s Trachten^ pt. ii. pi. 110. 
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plates 113 and 121. The helm with double cleft but 
rarely occurs : an instance is found in plate 112 of Hefner’s 
Trachten, a.d. 1434. Kymer has preseiwed the account of 
the price of a funeral helm of this time. It is that ordered 
for the interment of King Henry V. in 1422. “ Item, 

eidem Thomae (Daunt) pro factura unius Crestse et unius 
Helmae pro Eege, xxxiiis. iv«?.” {Foedera, vol. x. p. 266.) 
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PLATE 67. 

Successive centuries have presented to us a great variety 
of the knightly Surcoat, the long and the short, the loose 
and the tight, the laced and the buckled, the sleeved and 
the sleeveless, the heraldic and the plain. The fifteenth 
century contributes a new kind. The characteristic of the 
armorial surcoat or “tabard of arms” of this time was 
that it presented a fourfold picture of the heraldic cogni- 
zance ; in front, behind, and on each of the sleeves. These 
sleeves did not always encircle the arms : in lieu of the 
complete sleeve, a broad flap hung free over the upper- 
arm, on which the bearings were figured. This is the 
arrangement of the Herald’s tabard to the present day. 
Examples of the complete sleeve are supplied by Hefner’s 
Trachten, plates 44 and 165; c. 1450. The other mode is 
seen in the figure before us ; and again in the brass of 
Sir Ralph Shelton (Cotman, vol. i. pi. 19), in Carter’s 
“ Sculpture and Painting,” plates 65 and 66, in Stothai'd’s 
“ Monuments,” pi. 119, in Boutell’s “ Brasses,” page 71, 
in Harl. MS., 4,205 passim, in Strutt’s “ Regal Anti- 
quities,” pi. 47, in Shaw’s “ Dresses and Decorations,” 
from the Beauchamp Pageant, in the Great Seal of Henry 
VII., and in Cotman’s plate 46 ; ranging from 1423 to 
the end of the century. The side-pieces remaining blank 
in the efl&gy before us may have been so left from the 
artist’s unwillingness to encounter the difficulties of fore- 
shortening. The closely-cut hair of this figure is not un- 
worthy of remark, because sometimes the fashion of wear- 
ing the hair and beard affords -a help in determining the 
age of a monument. In the fii’st quarter of the century 
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we find the general mode to have been closely*cut hair, 
small, forked beard, and moustache; from about 1425 to 
1460, the hair as before, moustache and heard abolished; 
from about 1460 to the end of the century, the hair worn 
very long, moustache and beard still in disfavour. Many 
exceptions occur in all these arrangements, and especially 
it will be observed that the aged are often found to retain 
their beards when their juniors have entirely discarded 
them. The armoiu" of our figure has little that is notice- 
able : the “ standard of mail” is already familiar to us : the 
double plates below the knees have not before appeared. 
The brass is in Amberley Church, Sussex : the arms are 
Vert, three lions’ heads langucd argent, represented on the 
brass in enamel. 
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PLATE 68. 

Monumental effigy in Theddlethorpe Church, Lincoln- 
shire : 1424, This example is curious, as being the latest 
knightly brass exhibiting the bassinet with camail of chain- 
mail ; a defence of which we have seen so many instances 
in the fourteenth century. The mail gorget is, however, 
found much later in the present age, worn by archers, 
arbalesters, billmen and others, as in our illustrations, Nos. 
97 and 98, about 1480. The bassinet itself at this period 
not unfrequently bore in its front an inscription of a sacred 
character. The sculptured effigy of a knight in Bakewell 
Church, Derbyshire, has on the portion covering the 
temples “ ihs . nazaren.” And at Tideswell, in the same 
county, is a second sculpture with the same inscription. 
At Elford, Staffordshire, the writing seems to be “ave 
MARIA,” but the first of the words having been nearly 
expunged, it is difficult to read it with certainty. The 
effigy of Lord Bardolf, engraved by Stothard, pi. 110, pre- 
sents simply the monogram “ihs.” The bassinet of the 
Duke of Somerset at Wimbom Minster is inscribed “ iesv 
MARC i.” (Gough’s “Monuments,” vol. ii. pt. 2, p. 131.) 
That of a Wilcote, at Northleigh, Oxfordshire, bears 
“ihs . NAZAREN.” (Engraved in Skelton’s “Oxfordsh.”) 
And a similar example is given by Gough. Not the bas- 
sinet alone, but the sword and its sheath were occasionally 
inscribed. The sword of Talbot is a well-known instance, 
bearing on its blade, “Sum Talboti pro vincere inimicos 
meos.” This weapon, formerly reposited in the Treasmy 
of St. Denis, and removed to the Bibliotheque Nationale 
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in Paris at the revolution of 1790, has since been lost. 
Examples of the inscribed scabbard occur in the monu- 
ments figured by Stothard, plates 111 and 139. In both 
cases the sacred monogram “ ins.” is engraved on the 
locket. 
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PLATE 69. 

Monumental "brass of Sir John Drayton, e. 1425, in 
Dorchester Abbey Church, Oxfordshire. In the harness, 
TYe see an attempt of the armour-smith to effect an im- 
provement by limiting the tassets in their lateral and main- 
taming them in their vertical direction. The arm- defences 
are remarkable for the continuous articulations from the 
shoulder to the elbom The lower part of the effigy does 
not exist in the original, but the lost portion has been 
supplied from authentic contemporary examples. Beneath 
the knight’s head lies his helm, surmounted with crest and 
mantling. The crests of this century exhibit every variety 
of fanciful design. Among many volumes that might be 
consulted for specimens of their fantastic shapes, the Tonr- 
ney-boofc of King Bene d’ Anjou is perhaps the best. The 
Beauchamp Pageants have some good examples (Cotton 
MS., Julius, E, iv. j engraved in Strutt’s JIo7'da). Com- 
pare our illustrations, Kos. 70, 71, 73, 76 and 94. Among 
the whole there is not a more singular fancy than that of 
the Seigneur de HaUbourding, who, joining the forces of 
the Dauphin in 1444, “ portoit sur son armet la queue de 
renard.” (Mathieu de Coucy, Histoire de Charles VI 
p. 535.) The manner of constructing the crest at this time, 
we learn very distinctly from King Eene’s Tourney-book, 
where we have both drawings and description of the whole 
process. “Le timbre* doibt estre sur une piece de cuir 
boully, laquelle doibt estre bien faultree d’ung doy d’espez, 
ou plus, par le dedens j et doibt contenir la dite piece de 


^ A skull -cap of leather covering the crown of the helra. 
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cuir tout Is sommet du heaulme, et sera couverte ladite 
piece du lambrequin®, armoye des armes de cellui qui le 
portera. Et sur le dit lambrequin, an plus hault du 
sommet, sera assis ledit timbre, et autour d’icellui aura 
ung tortis'^, des couleurs que vouldi’a ledit toumoyeur, du 
gros du bras, ou plus ou moins a son plaisir. Et, pour 
mieulx faire entendre la maniere du timbre de cuir boully 
et du heaulme, il seront cy dessoubs pourtrais en troys 
facons.” The drawings throw further light on the subject. 
We have first the ii’on headpiece, perforated all round 
for attachment of the timhre. The timbre or skullcap of 
cuir bouilli is in form of a bowl reversed : from its apex 
rises an iron rod, fixed to the leather by four claws ; the 
mantling is next added, quite concealing the leather cap : 
the crest is then made fast by means of the iron rod : and 
lastly, the weath is wound round the helm at the joining 
of the crest and mantling. 

it Mantlmg. ^ Wreatb. 
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PLATES 70 & 71 . 

Monumental brasses, 1426. The first of these is in 
Merevale Church, Warwickshire, and has been assigned 
to Eobert Lord Ferrers of Chartley. The second is that 
of Sir John de Brewys, in Wiston Church, Sussex. Both 
exhibit the arrangement of the tassets noticed in the pre- 
ceding example, have the transverse sword-belt seen in 
Nos. 57, 60 and 69, and the gaimtlets marked in imitation 
of the nails of the fingers, as in No. 57. The first has the 
four round gussets of plate, as in the arm-defences of 
Fitzwaryn, No. 59. The second shews with particular 
clearness the manner of forming the epaulieres, each strip 
overlapped by the one above it. The chapeau fixed upon 
the helm has already been noticed at page 203. Other 
examples, of the fifteenth century, are furnished by the 
Great Seals of Henry V., Edward IV., Eiehard III. and 
Henry YII. The effigy of Brewys affords an early instance 
of the long-necked spur, a fashion which, as the century 
advanced, ran to a great extravagance. See our illustrations. 
Nos. 79, 80, 93 and 94. And compare Hefner’s Trachten^ 
plates 175, 80, 14 and 179. A fine example of the long- 
necked spur, attached to its long-toed, articulated solleret, 
is in the Tower collection, and another real specimen, 
similarly constructed, is engraved in the eleventh volume 
of the Jomnal of the Archaeological Association. King 
Eene has recorded his disapproval of the long spur ; — “ Les 
plus cours esperons sont plus convenables que les longs, a 
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ce que on. ne lea pnisse arracher ou destordre hors les pieds 
en la presse,” {Tonrmis du roi Rene.) One of the incon- 
veniences of the long spur is prominently exhibited in onr 
plate 94. 
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PLATE 73. 

Knightly costume of about 1430, from a miniature in 
the University Library at Wurzbm'g, engraved in Part 2 of 
Hefner’s Trmhten. The most curious part of this dress is the 
coat of the knight, with its skirt arranged in formal folds and 
its sleeves cut into a cluster of jagged strips. Its colour in 
the original illumination is crimson, with a border of white 
to the skirt. The fashion of jagged sleeves was in much 
favour during the first half of the century. Good examples 
will be found in Carter’s “ Sculpture and Painting,” plate 
105, in Roy. IIS., 15, D, iii., fol. 243, and in Hefner’s 
plates 92 and 129. Occasionally the skirt of the coat had 
an aperture cut in the left side, through which the sword 
was passed, Hefner’s plates 21 and 32 afford instances of 
this arrangement. The bells appended to the knightly 
belt have already been noticed under No, 62. The short 
spear in the hand of our figure reminds ns of the lances 
retailUes of the fomdeenth century (described at p. 78). 
The reduced spear was still in vogue at this time : St. 
Remy informs us that the French knights employed such 
weapons at the field of Agincourt. In the second half of 
the century we find that hollow spears were in use. At 
the battle of Fomoue, Comines tells us : “ nous feismes 
descendre les varlets et amasser des lances par le camp, 
dont il y avoit assez, par especial de bourdonnasses, qui ne 
valoient gueres, et estoient creuses et legeres, ne pesans 
point une javeline, mais bien peinctes.” (Page 297, ed. 
Sauvage.) This painting of the hollow spear is noticed in 
the Beauchamp Accounts, 15 Hen. TI., given in Dngdale’s 
“ Warwickshire,” p. 327 : — “ Item, i. nother Burden, 
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ywrithyn (wreathed) with my Lordis colours, reed, white 
and russet, 00-02-00.” The man-at-arais with his attend- 
ants (or lance fournie) .suffered a gradual reduction diming 
this century, as already noticed at p. 27. Beginning at 
ten men to each spear, the supply was diminished to foiu*. 
Charles VII. of France reduced the number from ten to 
seven; Louis XI. from seven to six, “c’est a savoir, la 
lance trois chevaux, pour lui, son page, et le coustillier; 
et les deux archers deux chevaux, et un cheval pour le 
varlet.” {Chron. de Louys de Valois, annee 1473.) In Italy 
in 1495 the man-at-arms and his retinue comprised four 
horsemen : — “ Y avoit bien deux mille six cens hommes- 
d’armes bardez, ayant chascun un arbalestrier a cheval, un 
autre homme en habillement avec eux, faisant le nomhre de 
quatre chevaulx pour homme-d’armes.” (Comines, p. 291.) 
The Diario Ferrarese in the same year confirms this: — 
“ Cento cinquanta homini d’arme, a quattro cavalli per 
homo d’arme, come si costuma a la Taliana.” (Mmutori, 
vol. xxiv. col. 303.) 
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PLATE 73. 

Latten effigy of Sir Thomas Brounflet, in Wymington 
Church, Bedfordshire : 1430. In this fine brass we have 
the type of the knightly panoply of this period. Soon the 
various portions of the suit undergo a considerable change : 
the visored bassinet gives place to the salade with men- 
tonicrc : the shoulder-piece of many articulated strips is 
superseded by a pauldron formed of large, broad plates: 
these plates, overlapping the defaut de la cuirasse, displace 
the gussets of steel now seen in front of each arm : the 
tassets, instead of terminating in a wide hoop, have tile- 
like pieces {tuilles) appended to them, moving upon hinges 
or straps : the solleret, here of a natural form and ingeni- 
ous construction, gives way to the long-toed “ cracowe,” 
absm-d in appearance and incommodious in use : the spurs, 
of moderate dimensions, are laid aside for others in which 
the preposterous length of the neck and magnitude of the 
rowels cover with ludicrousness this time-honoui'ed em- 
blem of knightly rank. 

In the example before us the visor of the bassinet has 
been removed, in order to show the feattues of the person 
commemorated, but it was usually worn at the moment of 
encounter. Not always, however; for a daring champion 
would occasionally choose to contend with his face exposed 
to the strokes of his adversary. At Anus, in 1435, two 
knights fought in presence of the Duke of Burgundy, 
“ pour acquerir honneur.” One of these, a Spanish knight, 
entered the lists with his face entirely unprotected. “ Si 
commencerent vigoureusement et de grand courage a 
marcher I’un centre Pautre, leurs lances palmoyant. Et 
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toiisjours avoit Icdit Espaignol, et exit durant ceste be- 
songne la visiere levee. . . . Toutcsfois Icdit Chevalier 
d’Espaigne fut la note de plusieurs nobles la estans, d’avoir 
cntreprins une grand hardiesse et habilite do combattre 
par ceste maniere, la visiere levee, poiu’cc quo pareil cas 
n’avoit point este veu.” (Monstrelet, vol. ii. ad an. 1435, 
cd. 1622.) The Earl of Warwick furnishes another example 
of this daring mode of encounter. In the “ lawnde called 
the Park Hedge of Gynes,” his antagonist being a Erench 
knight named Sii’ Colard Fymes, “ on the last day of the 
joustes, the crle Eichard came in face opyn, his basnet as 
the day afore, save the chapellet was rich of perle and pre- 
cious stones, in Guy his armes and Beanchampe quarterly, ^ 
and the armes also of Tony and Haunslape '* in his trap-t 
pui’e,” &c. The “ pageant” illustrating this event shews) 
the Earl tilting, his face quite uncovered; the bearings' 
pictured on his tabard and on the trapper of his steed, 
further exemplifying the usage mentioned in the legend — 
that of the knight bringing into the field or lists any 
combination of his family arms that he might think fit to 
adopt. In 1467, in the jousts at Smithfield between Lord 
Scales and the Comte de la Koche, the English champion 
“ fought xvith his visem opyn, which was thought jepard- 
ous.” [Excerpta Historica, p. 211.) The crest in our illus- 
tration represents a fox. It was a favourite fancy of the 
verse- writers of this day to designate the leaders of a host 
by the names of their crests, and indulge in a metaphorical 
play upon the attributes of the heraldic creation. Thus, 
the horn of the Bull, the tusk of the Boar, and the claw of 
the Eagle became fertile sources of ingenious combination 
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— on occasion of a victory ; while, for the vanquished, the 
flight of the Swallow, the eclipse of the Sun, and the 
wreck of the Ship, were in equal readiness. A few lines 
from the “ Verses on the Battle of Towton,” written in 
this century, may suffice to give an idea of this species of 
composition : — 

** The way into the northe centre the Eose' fill fast he sough t, 
hym went ye Eagged Staf many man dere bought ; 

The Fisahe Hoke ^ cam into the felde, ful egre mode, 

So did the Corny sshe Chowghe \ and brought for the alle hir hr ode ; 
Ther was the Elak Hagged Btaf y* * is bothc trewe and goode, 

The Erideld Horse, ye Watyr Eonge*^ by ye Horse stode. 

The Grehound and the Hertes Hede o, thei qny t hem wcle day. 

So did ye Harow of Caunterbuvy p, and Clynton ^ his Kay ; 

Ye White Ship of Brystow, he feryd not yt fray, 

Ye Blak Ram of Couentre, he said not one nay. 

The Wolf cam fro Worcetre, ful sore he thongt to byte, 

Ye Dragon cam fro Glo wees tie, he bent his tayle to smyte; 

The Griffon cam fro Leycestre, deying in as tyte. 

The George cam fro Hotyngham, w* spere for to fyfe/* 


t The '^Rosc of Eoven," the Earl of 
March. 

J The Earl of War^'ick, 

^ Lord Fauoonberg. 

^ Lord Scrope of Bolton. 

* Lord Grey of Ruthin, 

“ Prohably Lord Bourchier, 

* Lord Stanley? 


^ This and most of the following refer 
to the Banners of the Towns which as- 
sisted the Earl of March. 

*1 John Lord Clynton. See Jrch^^a- 
/oyiffj vol, xxix. p. 343, for the remainder 
of this curious pocui, and ^3:e&rpia His- 
io-rtcUf pp. 161 and 279* for similar com- 
positions. 
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PLATE 74 

Brass of John Leventhorpe, Esquire, Sawbridgeworth 
Church, Hertfordshire : 1433. In this figure we have 
the first example in our series of the so-called tuilles. The 
wide- spreading hoops of the tassets had this fault, that 
they permitted the spear or sword of an adversary to find 
its way beneath them to the body of the wearer. The 
hinged pieces or tuilles now replacing the lowest hoop, 
were to remedy this defect by lying closer to the person. 
At first they were small, as in the monument before us, 
but they gradually increased in size till they nearly reached 
the knee. Instances of the early form may be seen in our 
plates 76, 79 and 81, and in Stothard’s plate 110. The 
later and larger kind is found in our Nos. 85, 86 and 91, 
and in Stothard’s “Monuments,” 127, 129 and 131. Some- 
times the tuilles are two in number only, and fixed in 
front ; but occasionally smaller pieces are added at the 
sides, as in the Beauchamp statue. No. 83, in Stothard’s 
plate 129, and in Hefner’s figures 180 and 14. Hefner’s 
plate 129 affords a very curious variety, in which a con- 
siderable number of small plates seem to be continued all 
round the body, and are appended to the lowest hoop of 
the tassets by a portion of chain-mail. The tuilles are 
sometimes worn over a skirt of mail, as in our illustrations. 
Nos. 91 and 105, in Valturius, De re militari'^ 1472, and 
in the effigy of Sir Giles Daubeny in Westminster Abbey, 
'of the end of the century. The statue of Sir John Crosby in 
St. Helen’s Church, London, presents this singularity, that 


' Apud Dibdin, vol. iv. p. 52. 
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the tuillc on. the right side has a staple in the midst of it, 
to which the dagger-cord is fastened. The remaining por- 
tion of the armour of the figure before us has abeady been 
examined in previous specimens. The dagger-sheath at 
this time is not unfrcquently found to carry a knife in 
addition to the misericordc. Examples occur in the effigies 
of Ingelheim, 1431, and Heinrich zum Jungen, 1433 
(plates 129 and 32 of Ilefncr’s Trachten). 
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PLxiTE 75. 

Combat of men-at-arms, from Harlcian MS., 4,605, a 
transcript of the Fays Farmes et de Chevaleric of Chris- 
tine do Pisan, written in London in 1434. The date ap- 
pears in the colophon ; — “ Explicit. Digatz “ un pater 
noster et im ave 'maria per mossen pey“ dclafica, qui a 
escruit aquest present Uvre en Ian de nre senhr mil 
ceccxxxiiii®, et fut feit a londres a xv. de may.” The 
bassinet with globose visor is conspicuous here ; a fashion 
often seen in the fifteenth century. Other examples occur 
in Eoy. MS., 15, D, iii., fol. 243, in Harl. MS., 4,431 
passim^ in Cotton MSS., Nero, E, ii., fP. 130 and 285, and 
Julius, E, iv., ff. 207 and 211, and in Carter’s “Sculpture 
and Painting,” plate 36. The wide-rimmed helmet has 
been often seen in previous ages ‘. Other instances, in the 
present century, are found in Eoy. MS., 15, D, iii., fol. 
243, and in Hefner’s Trachten, plates 82 and 83. Occa- 
sionally the broad rim of the helmet has a horizontal cleft 
in front, for the purposes of vision when the casque was 
drawn down over the face in combat. See Cott. MS., Nero, 
E, ii., vol. ii. fol. 428, and Hefner’s plate 161. It is 
sometimes encircled by a kerchief, as in Eoy. MS., 18, E, v. 
fol. 174, and surmounted by a feather, as in that ex- 
ample and in 15, D, iii. fol. 243. The armour of rect- 
angular scales, seen in several of the gorgets in this group, 
has already been noticed under No. 62. It is difficult to 
determine whether the outer garment of some of these 
figures is merely a light surcoat or a “ jacque of defence.” 


• Say. 


* Sec voL i. pp. 112, 141 and 290. 
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The jacqtie was at all events in frequent use at this time, 
and its composition was sometimes of a kind that seems 
more characteristic of a primitive tribe than of the gendar- 
merie of the cinque-cento period. Among the effects of 
Sir John Pastolfe (temp. Hen. VI.) are ‘‘vi. jakkes stuffyd 
with home'*.” The same inventory names “j. jaklte of 
blakke lynen clothe stuffyd with mayle.” In the East, 
armours of chain-mail covered with sOk (so that no metal 
is in view) are still in use. Of the levy of troops in this 
century, see Dr. Lingard’s History of England,” vol. v. 
p. 9, ad an. 1415 ; page 30, ad an. 1417 ; page 45, 1421 ; 
page 297, 1489 ; and page 303, 1492, Compare Eymcr 
under those dates, for the contracts in full. 


“ Arch(£olo^ia, voL xxi. 
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PLATE 76. 

Monumental brass of Eoger Elmbryggc, 'Esquire, in 
Bcdington Churcb, Surrey : about 1435. We have here 
a further example of the tuilles attached by straps to the 
lowest hoop of the tassets ; a fashion of which we have 
already noticed the existence under No. 74, The gauntlets 
in this effigy are of a construction not yet seen in our 
series. They differ from the older fashion in substituting 
for the small articulations which covered each separate 
finger, a few broad plates enclosing the whole hand. This 
mode continued in favour till the close of the century: 
examples, differing nothing in principle and little in detail 
from the one before us, are offered by our plates 77, 79, 
81, 82, 84, 85, 93 and 105. The head of our warrior 
rests upon his helm, surmounted by his crest and decked 
with wreath and mantling. Though a particular crest was 
no doubt generally worn by each knight, it was by no 
means unusual (especially in tournaments) for a champion 
to appear with the crest of some remote ancestor, or even 
with no more than a plume of feathers in lieu of any defi- 
nite cognizance. Thus, in the Beauchamp Pageant, pL 
20, Earl Ei chard encounters Sir Pandolf, with his family 
Bear and Eagged Staff at the top of his helmet ; but in 
scene 35 he “comes to the felde, a bussh of Estrich 
fethers on his hede, his horse trapped with the armes of 
oone of his auncestres, the lorde Tony j” while at scene 
40 of the same jousts, he again appears wearing his crest 
of the Bear and Eagged Staff. The remainder of the suit 
of Elmbrygge presents no feature that has not already 
been noticed. The large gussets of plate have appeared 
in the previous monument of Brounflet, No. 73. 
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PLATES 77 & 78. 

The brass here engraved is that of a knight of the 
Cuttes family, in Arkesdon Church, Essex: about 1440. 
In this harness we find the great shoulder-plates and 
elbow-plates, which, becoming larger and more fantastic 
as the century advances, assume at length a form closely 
pressing upon the bounds of credibility. See the example 
in our plate 85. In their first form they appear to be no 
more than a modification of the gussets of plate, whose 
ample dimensions have been noticed under Nos. 73 and 76. 
They are additional pieces fixed to the under-armour by 
bolts and staples, or by nuts and screws. But at length 
they change their fashion, and each shoulder is found to 
be covered with a single large plate, as in oui’ illustrations, 
Nos. 86, 91, 92 and 105. There is, however, much diver- 
sity in the arrangement of these plates, in the successive 
monuments of the period ; and if the general course of the 
fashion is as we have indicated, the particular examples 
exhibit a good deal of minute variety. Our figures 79, 81, 
82, 83, 85, 86, 91, 92, 93 and 105 furnish a series of 
specimens of the great shoulder-guard, and others may be 
seen in Heftier, Nos. 136, 131, 161 and 157. The four 
views of the Beauchamp statue at Warwick, in Stothard’s 
“Monuments,” should be carefully examined. The ala- 
baster effigy of Nicholas Fitzherbert, in Norbury Church, 
Derbyshire, very clearly shews the manner of attaching 
the over-plate by nut and screw. In the statue of Saint 
George in Henry the Seventh’s Chapel at Westminster (a 
cast of which is in the Sydenham Collection), this over- 
plate has the form of a little shield. The great shoulder- 
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pieces are frequently different in size on tie right and left 
sides, that for the sword-arm being invariably the smaller. 
The figure before us furnishes an example : others are 
supplied by our plates 79, 81 and 85. The large elbow- 
pieces also are found to be of greater dimension on the 
left side. Specimens of them may be seen in our engrav- 
ings, hTos. 79, 81, 83, 84, 85, 86 and 93 ; in Stothard’s 
plate 129 ; and in Ilcfiaer’s plates 14 and 25. The cast 
from the statue of Louis of Bavaria, in the Sydenham 
Collection, affords also useful illustration. 

The Banner here given is from the brass of Sir Hugh 
Halsham, in West Grinstead Church, Sussex: 

1441. The bearings are those of his own 
family : quarterly, 1 and 4, Halsham, 2 and 3, l^lglTIlTr 
Straholgie. Other examples of the banner of 

■frVi'TH tiTYio nnt»T7 Ro ccicin in TTqvI IWPt A in 1 


'W 


this time may be seen in Harl. MS., 4,205, in 
the Toumey-book of Eene d’Anjon, in the 
Beauchamp Pageants {Horda^ ii. plates 12, 13, 

46 and 54). The heavy-armed “ Bannerer” is 
shewn on fob 1 of Hail. MS., 4,205, and in 
plates 46 and 54 of the Beauchamp Pageants. 

The bannerers were chosen men, eminent for 
strength and skill. Thus, Henry V. at Agin- 
court “ committed the bearing of the standards 
and banners and other ensigns to such men as he knew 
to he of great strength and prowess in the bearing of 
them The banner of Saint George in that field was borne 
by an esquire named Thomas Strickland, who is designated 
in Eymer “ Baniour de la Baner de Saint George^.” 


No. 78. 


* Tltna LiviuB, cited by Kicolas, Batt. of Agineoiitt,” p. 9G. And compare p* 340 p 
1 k. 31S, 
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PLATE 79 (and No. 80.) 

Monumental brass of Thomas de Saint Quintin, Esquire, 
in Harpham Church, Yorkshire. This armour presents us 
with many features which have already been noticed : the 
large shoulder and elbow guards, the gauntlets formed of 
broad overlapping plates, the tassets of steel hoops, ter- 
minating in tuilles, and the deep pieces fixed beneath the, 
knee-cops. But a new adaptation is found in the breast- 
plate. Instead of being of one piece, it is formed of two 
parts, the lower overlapping the upper, and contrived (by 
means of a strap or sliding rivet) to give flexibility to this 
defence. This kind of cuirass, called by the French “a 
emboitement,” is found constantly from this time till the 
end of the century ; but the number of pieces employed in 
the articulations is various, as will be seen from the exam- 
ples furnished by our plates 92, 94, 104 and 105. Other 
specimens occur in Stothard’s “ Monuments,” plates 121 
and 124 ; in Hollis’s “ Effigies,” parts 3 and 5 ; and in 
Hefner’s Trachten^ plates 136, 131, 157, 82 and 115. 
Hefner’s Ho. 83 shews us the back-plate articulated as 
well as the breast, and in the Tower suit. No. j, this 
arrangement is again exemplified. In both instances, it 
will be remarked, the plates of the back-piece overlap from 
above, which is just the reverse of the overlap in the 
breastplate. 

The long-necked spur seen in the effigy 
before us, and again in this example from 
the brass of Sir John Cherowin (or Cm’wen) 
at Brading, Isle of Wight, 1441, has already 
been noticed under No. 71. From many 
documents of this centmy we learn that the knightly 
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spur was held in much honour. When used for inves- 
titure, it was gilt. In 1415, Juvenal des Ursins tells us, 
“I’empereur tira une bien belle espee qu’il demanda, et 
fit chevalier maistre Guillaume Signet, et luy fit chausser 
ses esperons dores.” {Hist, de Charles VI., p. 530 : Pan- 
theon litter air e.') Again, in the directions “How knyghtis 
of the Bathe shulde be made,” printed by Mr. Way in 
the Archaeological Journal, ^^from a MS. of this period, 
we read : — “ Then thotservauntis and chambirleynes that 
bene asynid to awate upon them (the squyers) schalle 
take their swerdis and a payre of gilte sporis hangynge 
upon the hUtis of the same sworde, and the seyde ser- 
vauntis and chambirleynes schalle here the seyde sworde 
with the sporis before them.” (Vol. v. p. 261.) By 
the statute of 8 Hen. V., cap. 3, it was forbidden to 
gild any sheaths, or any metal but silver and the orna- 
ments for churches, or to silver any metal but knights’ 
spurs, and all the apparel pertaining to a baron and above 
that estate. In the ceremonial of a knight’s degradation, 
the offender had his spurs hacked off his heels by the 
king’s master-cook. See in Lingard’s Hist, of England, 
the account of the proceedings against Sir Ealph Grey in 
1464 (vol. V. p. 180). And compare Archaeol. Journ., 
V. 262. 
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PLATE 81. 

Brass of John Daundelyon, “ Gentilman,” Margate, 
Kent : about 1445. In this effigy we have the left elbow- 
piece of an immoderate size, a fashion already noticed 
under No. 77. The shoulder-plates and tuilles are familiar 
to us. The gauntlets are curious from their piked cuffs, a 
form not unfrequently found in monuments from this period 
to the end of the century. See our illustrations, Kos. 77, 
84, 85 and 87, and Hefner’s plates 131, 157, 83 and 115. 
From several evidences of this date, we obtain the form 
and material of the knightly Mantle. The effigies given by 
Stothard, of the Earl of Shrewsbury and the Duke of 
Suffolk (plates 127 and 138), exhibit very exactly the 
Mantle of the Order of the Garter as it was fashioned at 
this time. In the document printed in the fifth volume of 
the Archaeological Journal, from Cotton MS., Tiberius, 
E, viii., “Le ordre pur faire lez Chivalers de la Bathe, 
solonque le custome dengleterre,” we read : — “ un auter 
(chivaler) luy vestiera ove im kyrteUe de rouge tartaryn ; 
un auter luy donera le Mantelle, del suyte del kyrtelle, de 
rouge tartaryn ", taychez (attache) ove un lace de soy blanc, 
ove un par de blanc gantz pendantz a boute de la lace,” 
&c. (p. 269.) In Hefner’s Trachten, plate 25, we have the 
figure of the Elector, Albrecht von Brandenburg, about 
1472 ; in which the electoral mantle, worn over the 
armour, is very distinetly shewn. It is entirely open at 
the sides from the shoulder to the feet, two full breadths 

* A rich and costly stuff from the East (Tartary), of which the exact fabric has not 
been ascertained. 
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cover the front and back ; the exterior is crimson, 'the 
lining, border and tippet are of ermine. The statue of 
Sir John Crosby, in St. Helen’s Church, Bishopsgate, re- 
presents the knight wearing over his cap-a-pie suit of 
armour the gown of an Alderman of the City of London. 
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PLATE 82. 

Brass of John Gaynesford, Esquire, at Crowhurst, Sur- 
rey : 1450. The armour for the shoulders, in this figure, 
is of an \musual construction : the reinforcing plates are of 
the same size on both sides, and beneath are articulated 
epaulets, held together at the neck by a strap. A similar 
arrangement is found in the brass of "Walter Green at 
Hayes, Middlesex, engraved in Boutell’s “Brasses,” p. 70. 
The elbow-pieces, in order better to protect the bend of 
the arm, are made to overlap at that part; an improve- 
ment of which other examples may be seen in our plates 
83 and 85. The skirt of nine hoops is curious from the 
absence of the tuilles usually found at this time. A similar 
instance is that of the brass of Sir John Harpedon in 
Westminster Abbey, 1457. It seems likely that an armom* 
of this plan was intended for a contest on foot. The suit 
of Henry "VlII. in the Tower Collection, No. n, which has 
tassets only, as in the example before us, is traditionally 
called “ the foot armour of King Hemy VIII.” Em’ther 
corroboration is obtained from the well-known harness in 
the Ambras Collection (our No. 109), where the deep skirt 
of plate is so contrived that, when complete, it serves for a 
foot combat, but when employed on horseback, a portion of 
the skirt has to be removed, in order to afford the knight 
a proper seat in his saddle. A singular use is sometimes 
made of the steel tassets. In the lowest hoop an aperture 
is formed, through which are thrust the sword and its 
sheath. Plate 90 of Hefiier’s Trachten fornishes an example. 
The plates beneath the knee-pieces in the brass before us 
take a peaked form, a fashion of which further instances 
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occur in our Nos. 85, 92 and 93; and again in Hefner’s 
figures 44, 180 and 25 ; extending from the middle to the 
close of the century. In lieu of the knightly helm, our 
warrior has for pillow the visored bassinet, an unusual 
arrangement, of which another example is found in the 
brass at Hayes, noticed above. The bassinet, it will be 
seen, has the gorget fixed ; exactly in the manner of the 
real helmet figured in our plate 38. The head being with- 
out armour, supplies a good example of the “ rounded” 
hair of this period. 
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PLATE 83. 

Statue in gilt brass, of Eichard Beauchamp, Earl of 
Warwick, from his tomb in St. Mary’s Chui’ch, Warwick. 
The Earl died in 1439, but the effigy appears to have been 
made about 1454, the fashion of that period being adopted 
for the armour. The contract for the monument is still 
preserved among the archives of the corporation of War- 
wick, and has been printed in Dugdale’s history of the 
county*, and again in Gough’s “Beauchamp Chapel 
From this curious document we learn that the statue was 
cast by one person and gilt by another. In the 28 th 
Henry VI. (1451), under the direction of the Earl’s execu- 
tors, “William Austen, Citizen and Founder of London, 
doth covenant to cast and make an Image of a man 
armed, of fine Latten, garnished with certain ornaments, 
viz., with Sword and Dagger ; with a Garter ; with a 
Helme and Crest under his head, and at his feet a Bear 
musled and a Griffon, perfectly made of the finest Latten, 
according to pattern; the said Executors paying for the 
Image, perfectly made and laid,” &c. “ in total xlA” 

“ Bartholomew Lambespring, Dutchman, and goldsmyth 
of London, xxiii. Maii, 27 Hen. VI., covenanteth to re- 
paire, whone, and pullish, and to make perfect to the 
gilding, an Image of latten, of a man armed that is in 
making, and all the apparell that belongeth thereunto, as 
Helme, Crest, Sword, &c., and Beasts; the said Executors 
paying therefor xiiiA” 

“ The said Bartholomew, iii. Martii, 32 Hen. VI. (1454), 
doth covenant to make clean, to gild, to burnish and 
pullish the great Image of latten, with the Helme and 


H h 


• Vol. i. p. 445. 


^ Page 9. 
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Crest, the Bear and the GiijEfon,” &c. ; the said Bartholo- 
mew “ to finde all manner of stuffe for the doing thereof, 
saving gold; the said Execntors providing gold;” the cost 
to he xcvfo'. iis. viii(7. Of the eihgy itself, Stothard says, in 
a letter to Mr. Kerrich, “ I never saw armour so well made 
out on any monumental figure : every buckle, strap and 
hinge is attended to. The best idea I can give you of it is 
to say that it appears to he a suit of brass armour, having 
the head, hands and straps added in the same metal®.” The 
drawings made at the period of this visit to the Beauchamp 
Chapel form the subjects of four plates in the “Monu- 
ments,” all deserving of a careful study. The cast of the 
statue at Sydenham very exactly reproduces the original har- 
ness. The reinforced shoulder-guards are well exemplified. 
In addition, we see the commencement of those upright 
plates, or neck-guards, so frequently found in suits of the six- 
teenth century. The great elbow-piece is very prominent in 
this side view : it overlaps at the bend of the arm. The back 
and breast plates are each in two parts, the lower attached 
to the upper by a strap. The tuilles, four in number, are 
fixed in front and at the sides. The cuissards do not en- 
tirely enclose the leg (see Stothard’s plate 124). The 
wings of the knee-cops overlap at the bend of the leg. 
The rowel spur has been broken. On the sword pommel 
is the EarPs “beast,” a “musled Beare.” The Garter 
of the Order of the Garter is on his leg. For pillow the 
Earl has a helm with a Swan crest. At his feet are two 
figures, a “ musled Bear and a Griffon.” 


^ Stothflvd^fi Memoirs,'^ p, 124. 
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PLATE 84. 

Brass of Sir Robert Staunton, at Castle Donnington, 
Leicestershire : 1458. We have here a new kind of head- 
defence, the Salade, to which belongs a chin-piece {7nen- 
tonih'e) or buff; the latter not found in the illustration, 
because it was usual to omit this piece in monumental 
figures, for the same reason that the visor was omitted 
from the bassinet ; namely, to permit the features of the 
person commemorated to be seen^. The salade with men- 
toniere, which comes into use at this time, and continues 
in favour to the end of the century, seems to have met a 
requirement which was not fulfilled by the visored bassinet, 
that of permitting a free supply of air. The chin-piece was 
fixed : the upper part followed the movements of the head, 
so that the champion could preserve his face uncovered till 
the moment of the shock, when, by a slight change of 
posture, the upper portion closed upon the lower and the 
face of the combatant was wholly concealed. There were 
several varieties of the Salade or Sallet. The simplest 
was little more than a skull-cap, with a prolongation oyer 
the neck. This was the common headpiece of the archers, 
billmen, &c. See plate 95. The next kind was brought 
lower over the face, and had a cleft for sight. Plate 101. 
A third variety had the visor moveable, as in plates 97, 
98 and 105. A fourth sort had the addition of a men- 
toniere. This piece is seen in plate 86, but of somewhat 
reduced dimensions, in order not to conceal the features of 


d This was not always insisted on dur- tion of the person in view ; nothing ap- 
ing the earlier centuries : in some knightly pears but a suit of armour. See Stothard’s 
monuments there is not the smallest por- plate 24 and Surtees’ Durham, vol. i. p. 24. 
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the knight. In the effigy of Ealph Nevill (Stothard, 
pi. 134) the •w^arrior has both salade and chin-piece. A 
Great Seal of Ed-ward IV. also has both those pieces. In 
the Tower Armory are good examples of the knightly 
salade, one of them -with a mentoniere attached. (Nos. 5 
and , 1 .) The fifth kind is the so-called Venetian Salade, con- 
trived on the model of the Ancient-Greek helmet, in -which 
the sides are advanced 'Over the cheeks, and oval apertures 
are made for sight. See the Tourney-book of Eene d’ Anjou, 
and real examples in the To-wer. The salade is sometimes 
surmounted by a crest, as in Hefner’s plate 44, a.d. 1449, 
and the Great Seals of Eichard III. and Henry VII. It 
has sometimes a wreath, as in Hefuer’s plate 169 j often a 
plume, as in Boy. MS., 15, E, vi., fol. 222, Dibdin’s Biblio- 
theca Spenseriana, iv. 430 and 485, from woodcuts of this 
century, and in Hefner’s plates 80, 1, 161 and 109. From 
Mathieu de Coucy we learn that the saUets of the Archers 
of the Count of Clermont were ornamented ■with silver : on 
the entry of Charles VII. into Eouen in 1449, the Count 
was accompanied by forty ai'chers who had “brigandines 
et harnois de jambes, et leurs salades pour la plus grande 
partie garnies d’argent, et si portoient des auctons rouges 
sans croix.” (Hist, de Charles FJ/., p. 593.) The re- 
mainder of the armour in the efiigy before us has already 
.been examined in previous monuments. 
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PLATE 85. 

pRiss of Eichard Quartremayns, Esquire, in St. Mary’s 
Church, Thame, Oxfordshire : about 1460. Eound the 
margin of this monument, which includes the elRgy of 
the lady of our warrior, is this curious inscription : — 

“ 0 certeyne dethe, tiiat now hast overthrow 

Eichard Quartrcmayns Squyer and Sibil his wife, that lie here now full 
lowe. 

That withe rial princes of Counsel was true and wise famed, 

To Eichard Duke of York, and aftur with his Sone Kyng Edward the iiiitti* 
named, 

That foundid in the Chiiche of Thame a Chauntrie, vi. pore men and a 
fraternyte, 

In the Worshipp of Seynt Christofere, to be relevid in perpetuyte* 

They that of her almys for ther Soulis a pater noster and ave devoutly 
will sey, 

Of holy ffadurs is grantid they pardon of dayes forty alwey* 

Whiehe Richard and Sibil oute of the worlde passid in the yere of oure 
Lord mccccIpX,” 

In the armour of the figure^ the fashion of the great 
elbow-pieces is carried to the utmost excess : that on the 
left side in particular has nearly the proportions of the 
knightly shield of olden time. Compare plates 55 and 72 
of our first Tolume. It is contrived, by a succession of 
channels, to turn off the point of a lance. On both sides 
the elbow-defences are made to overlap at the bend of the 
arm. The left shoulder-piece has similar channels to the 
coudih’e. The reinforcing piece on the right side is smaller 
than that on the left, permitting us to see the articulations 
of the shoulder-annour beneath. The “ standard of mail” 
has been already noticed (with No. 56). The gauntlets 
exhibit the peaked cuffs previously seen in Nos. 77, 81 and 
84.**^'' T^e tuilles are of large size and channelled : beneath 
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them is worn a skirt of mail, as in Nos. 83 and 84. The 
knee-pieces are formed to overlap. The soUerets are 
wrought exactly as the hand-defences. The sword is sus- 
pended in front, a fashion of which examples occur in our 
Nos. 86 and 93, and again in Cotman’s plates 30, 32, 34 
and 44, ranging from this date to the end of the century. 
Though the sword worn in front is often seen during the 
period named, this is by no means a universal mode : caprice 
seems to have been the only arbiter in the matter. How- 
ever unpicturesque European armour may now appear, it 
seems to have been coveted by some of the princes of Asia. 
One of the charges against Jacques Cceur (in 1453) was 
“qu’il devoit avoir envoye au Souldan de Babilone, au 
deceu du Boy, im haxnois complet, a la fafon des parties 
de de^a ; duquel harnois ledit Souldan avoit eu grand desir, 
afin d’en faire de pareils en son pays ; car, en leurs marches, 
ils ne s’armoient pas ainsi comme on fait par de^a.” 
(Mathieu de Coucy, Histoire de Charles F//.,- p. 692.) 
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PLATE 86. 

Monumental brass at Uuy, * Cambridgeshire, of John 
Dengayn, “Domini istius Ville date about 1460. The 
lord of Quy wears the mentoniere, to which belongs the 
helmet called the Salade, as we have seen under No. 84. 
The shoulder-pieces are of unusual form, consisting of large 
plates, each of which carries two upright neck-guards. The 
brass at Shemboum, Norfolk, figured by Cotman, plate 
24, furnishes a similai' example ; but these two memorials 
are in fact so closely similar throughout in the armour, that 
it seems impossible to believe that one was not copied from 
the other. The statue of Conrad von Schaumberg, how- 
ever (Hefner’s plate 157), shews us very clearly the double 
neck-guard, the figure being armed throughout in defences 
very much resembling those of the effigy before us. The 
elbow-pieces overlap at the bend of the arm. The tassets 
have their upper edges engrailed, a fashion of which other 
examples may be seen in Stothard’s 127th plate, in Hollis’s 
“Effigies,” pts. 5 and 6, and in Hefner’s plates 136, 138, 
14 and 115. Large tuilles overlie a skirt of chain- mail. The 
knee-cops overlap at the inner bend of the leg. The sword 
cairied in front has already appeared in the effigy of Quar- 
tremayns, plate 85. 
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PLATE 87. 

Figuee of a knight from the tapestry of Charles the 
Bold, which was captured by the Swiss in their memorable 
sack of the duke’s camp in 1476, and is now preserved in 
the Cathedral of Bcme. The tapestry is kept with great 
care in the sacristy, and on high festivals is produced 
and hung in the choir. Its date appears to be about 
1470-75: the whole suit comprises six pieces; they arc 
engraved (under the name of ‘‘ The Tapestry of Berne”) in 
Jnbinal’s Tapisseries Mstoriees. To this fine work, of the 
highest interest to the student of medieval military cos- 
tume, we are indebted for the subject before ns. In addi- 
tion to the numerous fashions of surcoat that have already 
come under our notice, we have here a further variety. 
It is characterised by the short, plaited skirt, so much in 
favour throughout the sixteenth century; but more espe- 
cially by the sleeve, which is so contrived that, by means 
of an aperture in the middle, the wearer can either have 
his fore-arm free, or encase the whole arm in the cloth. 
This fashion of the knightly surcoat was borrowed from 
the civil garment of similar form ; for, in all ages, it is 
found that the modes of civil costume were readily accepted 
into the military dress : sometimes, indeed, to a ludicrous 
extent, as is well known to those familiar with the panoply 
of Tudor times. The sleeve here seen appears to be a 
fashion originated in Italy, where it occurs as early as the 
first half of the fifteenth century. The picture represent- 
ing the Offering of the three Kings, by Antonio Yi\’arini, 
who flourished at this period, and who is named as late 
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as 1451®, has a striking example of the contrivance in 
question. The picture is in the Royal Gallery at Berlin, 
an engi-aving from it forms the 139th plate of Hefiier’s 
Trachten. Plates 128, 13 and 107 of the same work con- 
tribute other examples, the last-named being from a female 
costume. See also Roy. MSS., 14, E, iv., and 15, E, iv., 
and Harl. MS., 4,425, the celebrated transcript of the 
Romance of the Rose ; Strutt’s “ Dress and Habits,” vol. 
ii. plates 108, 128, 131, 132 and 133; “Regal Anti- 
quities,” plates 32, 38 and 46 ; and “ Domestic Architec- 
ture,” vol. ii. p. 61. This fashion of sleeve continued in 
favour throughout the sixteenth century. The armour of 
the knight presents no new feature. To the long-toed 
solleret belongs the long-necked spur noticed imder No. 70. 
The lance is a good example of this weapon. The trap- 
pings of the horse, formed in bands, are again seen in 
Harl. MS., 326, fol. 13, in the figure of St. George (Heftier, 
pi. 1), and in our illustration, No. 92. 


* Wnagen, Catalogue of Berlin Gallery. 
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PLATE 88. 

The first hand-gunner here figured from Burney MS., 
Ko. 169, fol. 127. The manuscript is “ Des fais du grant 
Alexandre, translate du latin en francois par venerable 
personne Vasque de Luce, no portugalois, en Ian de grace 
mil quatrecent soixante huit,” &c. The Latin is that of 
Quintus Curtius. At folio 13 is a record of the purchase 
of the volume in 1475 : it was then acquired by “phelippe 
de Cluys chlr de lordre saint jehan de jherusalem, coinan- 
deur du blison et de la vaude, achete par lui en Ian mil 
cecclxxv.” The transcript appears to have been made 
about 1470-74. The volume contains many miniatures 
interesting to the student of military antiquities. Knights 
moimted and on foot, archers, Greek-fire, cannon, hand- 
gunners, combats and jousts are among the subjects repre- 
sented. The figure here given furnishes an early example 
of the hand-gun, and from the colouring of the miniature 
we learn that the material of the arm was iron. The 
Hand-gun of this time differed in nothing but its size from 
the small cannon of the day : it consisted of a metal tube 
fixed in a straight stock of wood ; the vent was at the top 
of the barrel ; there was no lock of any kind. The barrel 
was of iron or brass, and these barrels were occasionally 
furnished with moveable chambers. In the Inventory of 
stores in the “Bastido de Sainct Anthoine” at Paris in 
1428, wc have : — “ Item, xvii. canons a main, dont les 
deux sont de cuivre, et les xv. de fer sans chambres'.” 
The example found in the old castle of Tannenberg (noticed 

' lYmt<Kl at the end of vol. i. of tbo Btudes sur VArtillerie by the Emperor 
of the French. 
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at p. 299) is of brass. An early mention of tbe band-gun is 
that of Juvenal des Ursinsj who tells us, under the year 
1414, that “An siege d’ Arras y avoit un canonier, lequel 
se mit dedans la ville, et dit tout I’estat do Post, et lo 
gouvernement, cn les eshortant qu’ils se tinssent bicn et 
se defendissent, Et aussi faisoient-ils ; et souvent sail- 
loient, et avoient belles retraites, et lieux propices a eux 
retraire. Mais toutes les fois qu’ils sailloient dehors esdits 
lieux, il y avoit bonnes arbalestres, archers, et canons a 
main pour les recevoir, et cn toutes les sorties qu’ils firent, 
ils furent reboutes a leur grand dommago®.” Hand-guns 
are mentioned in the Paston Letters in a missive from Nor- 
folk written about 1459 : — “ They have made wickets on 
every quarter of the house (at Caistor) to shoot out of, both 
with bows and with hand-guns ; and the holes that be made 
for hand-guns, they be scarce Imee-high from the planchcr.’’ 
(Vol. i. p. 88, ed. 1840.) It is not till the second half of 
the fifteenth century that any pictorial example of the 
hand- gun is found. The miniatiuc before us is one of the 
earliest. The arm again appears in the second illustra- 
tion, from Hoy. MS., 18, E, v., fob 34™., written in 1473 ; 
ill the woodcuts of Talturius, De re militariy cap. x., printed 
in 1472 ; and in De Yigne’s Vade-7necum, vol. ii., Appendix. 
All these very closely resemble each other, both in the. 
simplicity of their form and the mode of discharge. It is 
not unprofitable to compare this primitive arm "with its 
modern successor, the telescope rifle, sighted to kill at 
000 yards. In the example from Eoy, MS., 18, E, v., the 
barrel appears from its colouring to be of brass. 
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PLATE 89. 

Miniature from Eoy. MS., 18, E, v., fol. 3P°. The 
volume is “ L’histoire tripartite jusqu’a la mort de I’empe- 
reur Hadrien . . . qui fut escripte et finie le xxvii®. jour 
de mars Ian de lincarnation notre seigne'' mil iiii', Lxxiii.” 
It abounds in subjects illustrative of military arts : among 
the rest are pictures of knights, archers, crossbow-men, 
cannon, and a variety of soldiers contending with the 
“menues armes” of the period. In the curious sketch 
before us we have an example of an implement of assault 
of which wo have already noted the existence as far back 
as the thirteenth century. The fire-pot of the Arabian 
treatise described in our first volume'* is here seen in 
action; and from the accounts in that old treatise of 
the analogous fire-weapons, the “ massue de guerre,” the 
“massue pour asperger,” &c., we may gather a pretty 
accxuute notion both of the manner of constructing and 
applying these diabolical agents. Both fire-pots and lime- 
pots were employed at the siege of Harfieur in 1415. In 
the “ Eelation of the Campaign of Henry V.,” printed by 
Sir Harris Nicolas, we read that the defenders of the city 
“ had warily provided on the walls an abundance of pots 
full of combustible powders of sulphur, and quicklime to 
cast into the eyes of our men (the English), if an assault 
should be made, and vessels of scorching earth and oils, 
and fat combustibles, for the burning and destruction of 
our ranks when they should approach to the walls.” 
(“ Battle of Agincourt,” p. 111.) Compare the miniature 


^ Page 329 seq. 
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from a fifteenth-century Froissart, given by M. VioUet-le- 
Duc at p. 383 of his Dktionnaire de V Architecture fran- 
^aise. The chapehde-fer^ made in one piece, with a circlet 
of bosses or studs, as worn by the left-hand figure, is 
frequent in this age. See our plate 101 and Strutt’s 
Horda, vol. ii. plates 20, 42, 46 and 55. The figure on 
the right hand affords a good example of the sword-and- 
buekler fighter of this day. His helmet is a visored 
salade. 
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PLATE 90. 

Tournament arms and armour from the Toumcy-book 
of King Kene d’ Anjou*. Jousts and toiu-naments ■were 
still in favour. Good examples of the former are supplied 
by the Beauchamp Pageants, Cotton MS., Julius, E, iv., 
faithfully reproduced by Strutt {Horda^ vol. ii.) ; of the 
latter, in the volume named above, of Bene d’ Anjou. The 
cuirass here figured is thus described by the royal author : 
— “ Le hamoys de corps est come une cuirasse ou comme 
ung harnoys a pie qu’on appelle tonnelet.” And again : — 
“une cuu’asse pertuissee en la meilleure et plus propre 
fa^on ct maniere quelle peut estre pour ledit toumoy.” 
Beneath is to be worn a quilted arming-coat : — “ et fault 
que le porpoint soit faultre de troys dois d’espez sur les 
espaules, et au long des bras jusques au col, et sur le dos 
aussi, poiuceque les coups des masses et des espees de- 
scendent plus voulentiers es endrois dessus-dis que en autres 
licnx.” “ Et aussi peult-on bien tournoyer en brigandines 
qui vueult.” The arm-defences are either of metal or 
leather: — “e’est assavoir, gardebras, avantbras, et gante- 
lez : et y en a de deux fafons, dont les ungs sent de 
hamoys blanc et les autres de cuir boully.” In the Low 
Countries a different kind of defence is in favour. “En 
Brabant, Flandres, et Haynault, et en ces pays-la vers les 
Almaigncs ont acoustume d’eulx armer de la personne 
autrement au tournoy ; car ils prennent ung demy pour- 
point de deux toilles, sans plus, du faulx du corps en bas, 

* The best edition is that of M. Cham- Paulin-Paris, and much of it is printed in 
pollion. The treatise is included also in M. Leber’s Collection des Traites, &c., 
the (Euvres du roi Rene, edited by M. vol. xiii. 
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et I’autre sar le ventre; et pnis sur eela mettent unes 
bracieres grosses de qnatre doia d’eapez et remplies do 
eoiiton ; sur quoy ils arment lea avantbras et lea gardebras 
de CTiir bonlly, sur lequel cuir bouilly y a de menuz bastons 
cinq on six, de la grosseur d’ung doy, et collez dessus, qui 
Tont tout au long du bras jusques aux jointes. Et sont 
fais les gardebras et avantbras de cuir boully. Puis out 
line bien legiere brigantine, dont la poitrine est pertuisee 
eomme cy dessus est devise,” &c. The leg-armour is to 
be like that worn in war, “ et les sollerez y sont tres bons 
emtre la poincte des esperonsP The “ ospee rabatue” and 
the mace are each provided with a chain or cord for re- 
covery in the mMee : — “ Et peult-on, qui veult, atacher son 
espee on sa masse a une deliee chaesne, tresse, ou cordon, 
autonr du bras, ou a sa sainture, a ce que se elles esehap- 
poient de la main, on les peust recouvrer sans cheoir a 
terre,” The mace is of wood. The helm has already 
been described at p. 421. Other examples of the barred 
tourneying helm will be found in Hefner’s plates 137 and 
138, The whole series of illustrations in King Kene’s book 
are curious for their minute exemplification of the imple- 
ments and practices of the tournament, and should he con- 
sulted by all who would clearly understand the manner of 
these brilliant spectacles. 
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PLATE 91. 

Knightly Shield formerly in the Schutz family at 
Shotovcr House, Oxfordshire, now in the collection of the 
Eev. d. Wilson, D.D., President of Trinity College, Oxford. 
This very curious relic of the fifteenth century is formed of 
wood, lined with leather and faced with canvas, on which 
is laid a gesso to rocoivo the painting and gilding. Its 
section longitudinally is concave on the face ; transversely 
it is convex. At the upper comer is a notch (or hoticke) 
for reception of the lance-shaft. The height is 2 ft. 8 in., 
the breadth 1 ft. 1 J in. : the inside has two rings for sus- 
pension round the neck of the champion. In its deco- 
ration, the whole face of the shield has been first gilt, and 
the design then painted upon the gilding, the steppling in 
the background being crimson, and the colours here and 
there heightened with gold. The lady’s dress is pale yellow, 
the pattern of flowers and leaves, brownish erimson picked 
in with gold, the border of ermine. The armour of the 
knight consists of pieces which have already been seen in 
previous examples. The shield itself appears to be one of 
those which it was not unusual to adopt on occasion of a 
jousting festival, when the champion dosii’cd to remain 
unknown till his prowess had been established. A striking 
example is furnished by the Beauchamp Pageant (plate 
33 of the Ilorda)^ where the Earl of Warwick has three 
such fields suspended over his seat, his intention being 
to personate the three Imights to whom they are supposed 
to belong. “When that he herd,” says his biographer, John 
Eous, “that the gadcryng in Praunco was nat appoynted to 

K k 
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come to Caleys'', he cast in his mynde to do some newe 
poynt of chevahy ; whereuppon ho lete paymt iii. pavises, 
and in every pavise a lady ; the first harpyng atte ende of 
a bcdstede, with a grate of gold on her lifte sieve, and her 
knyght called the Grene Knyght, with a blakke quarter; 
and ho shulde be redy to just with eny knyght of Fraunce 
xii. corses, and ii. shildes shuld be of purviance ; and that 
knyghtes lettre was sealed with the seale of his armes, the 
felde sylver, a maunehe gowlys. The second pavys hadde 
a lady sittyng at a covered horde, worchyng perles ; and on 
her sieve was tached a glove of plate, and her knyght was 
called Chevaler Vert ; and his lettre was sealed with the 
armes, the felde sylver and ii. barres of gowles; and he 
must just XV. courses, and that shulde be ii. saddles of 
choyes. The in'*, pavys a lady sittyng in a gardeyn 
makyng a chapellet, and on her sieve a poleyn with a 
rivet ; her knyght was called Chevaler Attendant, and he 
and his felowe must renne x. cours, with scharpe speres 
and without sheldys : his lettre was sealed with golde and 
gowles quarto, a bordour of vere. Thies lettres were sent 
to the kyng’s coort of Fraunce, and a nooun other iii. 
Frenche knyghtes received them, and graunted their fe- 
lowes to mete at day and place assigned.” How Earl 
Eichai’d met the three knights, justed with and overthrew 
in succession the Chevaler Euge, the Chevaler Blank, and 
Sir Colard, and afterwards feasted aU the people and rode 
to Calys with great worship, may be seen and read in the 
Pageants and their legends’ already often cited in those 
pages. 


^ The Karl was at this time “ Captain 
of Calais;” and it was not unusual for 
the French knights, when bent on a feat 
of arms, to come to the neighbourhood of 
this town, in order to give the English 


knights an opportunity of trying their 
skill against them. 

‘ So much as we have here printed is 
from the manuscript (Julius, £, iv.), the 
text in the Horda not being quite exact. 
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PLATE 92. 

Miniature from Roy. MS., 18, E, iv., fol. 292. The 
volume is a transcript of Valerius Maximus, written in 
1479 ; this date, with a poiirait of the illuminator, aj^pear- 
ing on folio 24. The book is a fine example of the art of 
the period, but the armour subjects arc few. The figure 
before us exhibits a fashion frequently seen at this time, 
in which the upper part of the body-armour differs from 
the lower. This upper portion is often of a brilliant hue, 
and has been considered to represent a covering of silk or 
velvet laid over a pectoral of steel. In the example now 
under notice it appears to be of brigandine-work, similar 
to the defences shown in plates 97, 98 and 105. The 
lower part of the body-annour is fastened to the gorget by 
a strap and buckle ; a mode already seen in the Beauchamp 
figure, No. 83, and again found in plate 105. Compare 
Hefner’s plates 136, 138 and 14. In lieu of the strap and 
buckle, allowing a certain degree of play between these 
parts, the two pieces are sometimes firmly united by bolt 
and staple, as in the illustrations given by Hefner, Nos. 
131 and 179. The elbow-defence is curious from the steel 
claw with which it is aimed. Similar instances occur in 
our No. 96 and Hcfiier’s plate 180. The knee-piece of our 
knight is also furnished with a spike. His helmet is a 
visored salade with chin-piece. At his shoulder he carries 
a bouchc shield. The shoulder-defences and the remainder 
of the suit have appeared in former illustrations. The 
saddle, with its high front and cuiwed cantle, and trappings 
fixed by buckles to the flaps, is a good example of this part 
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of tlic knightly outfit. The bridle has a singular arrange- 
ment in front, where there is no brow-hand, but a strap 
passes over the forehead, and then dividing, is continued 
to the bit. In the colouring of this miniature, the knight’s 
armour is represented as if gilded, that of his antagonist is 
iron-colour. 
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PLATE 93. 

Brass in Sotherly Church, Suffolk, of Thomas Playters, 
Esquire, 1479. This effigy presents two noticeable facts 
distinct from the costume ; both useful to be remarked by 
the archaeological student. The hair shows the return 
to the fashion of long locks which characterises the later 
portion of this century. The figure turned sideways is 
also an indication of the same period. This departure from 
the rigid position to which, in monumental portraiture, we 
have so long been accustomed, appears to have arisen from 
the necessity of representing the female effigies of the time 
in profile, in order to show the so-called “ butterfly head- 
dress;” which, projecting at the back of the head, could 
only be depicted in a side view. Lady Playters, in the 
brass of which this figure forms part, has the head-dress in 
question ^ : the lady being thus of necessity portrayed in 
profile, it became requisite to picture the husband in a 
similar position ; and the fashion once begun, the arrange- 
ment soon became established, even though the succeeding 
modes of head-dress did not require its continuance. The 
armour in this example offers no sticking novelty. The 
shoulder-defences, however, differ from anything we have 
yet seen ; each consisting of two plates, the upper plates 
with recurved edges, and the pieces being of equal dimen- 
sion on both sides. Similar pauldi'ons are foimd in the 
effigy of Sir Anthony do Grey, 1480 (Boutell’s “ Brasses,” 
page 73); and in the figure on folio 1 of Harl. MS., 4,205, 
is a defence differing only from these in having three 


“ CotmaD, vol. ii. plate 15. 
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plates instead of two. The great elbow-pieces have a close 
resemblance to those already seen in our plate 86 : they 
are made to overlap at the inner bend of the arm. 'I'he 
breastplate is articulated : at the throat is worn the collar 
of mail. The tassets with tuilles, and the long-necked 
spurs have already been often noticed. The sword is 
curious from the tufts of fringe at the pommel and cross- 
piece. A similar tuft is seen in the brass figured by Cot- 
man, vol. i. plate 31. In some memorials of this period, 
the sword-sheaths are contrived to contain one or more 
little knives in addition to the sword itself. The statue of 
the merchant, William Canynges at Bristol, 1474, engraved 
in Ilollis’s “Efi&gies,” affords an example. And another 
is furnished by the figures of the soldiers in the Entomb- 
ment at Mayence Cathedral, of which there is a cast in the 
Sydenham Collection. In these examples, it will be ob- 
served, it is not the knightly sword which is thus accom- 
panied, but in one case the sword of a civilian, in the other 
that of the common soldiery. 
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PLATE 91. 

Knights jousting, from Cotton MS., Nero, D, ix., the 
Ilistoire de Jehan dc Saintre, written about 1480. The 
volume contains fifteen large and fine illuminations illus- 
trative of military exploits, jousts, pole-axe fights, battles, 
&c. The subject here given is from folio 39, and the 
colours are as follows : — Near knight : armour, iron-colour ; 
feet, black ; crest, red flower with gold leaves ; saddle, 
bridle and stirrup-leather, red ; trapper of horse, blue 
marked with darker blue and lined 'with white fur. Far 
Jenight: armour and feet as before; crest, gold with red 
feathers ; saddle, buff ; trapper, dark with black markings ; 
bells, gold. Chanfreins of both, ridges and spike, gold, 
the rest iron : the bits have bosses of gold. The barrier is 
red marked with deeper red. It will be observed that, 
except the helm, the Avhole armour differs in nothing from 
the usual war suit. But we have already seen, in the 
extract from the Tommey-book of Rene d’Anjou (p. 493), 
that different countries had different modes of arming ; and 
we may add that the tilt itself gradually became diversified 
to such an extent that at length, in the Emperor Maxi- 
milian’s time, it was found necessary to write an elaborate 
treatise to distinguish the various modes ; where we have 
the Italian joust, the German joust, the joute a la haute 
barde^ the jmte au harnois de janibe^ the course italienne^ the 
course appeUe Bund, the course d la targe futee, the course 
d Pelmet, au pavois, d la poele, dc camp, d la queue, au hour- 
relct, all characterised by some special practice and 
armament. Hefner’s plates 138 and 109 afford curious 
illustration of the tourney and joust of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. And a very clear view of the whole subject may 
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be obtained by consulting the Memoires du Sire de Hay- 
nin, the “Justes at Biniges” {Archceohgia, xxxi. 326), 
the Toumey*book of King Eene, the Beauchamp Page- 
ants {Horda^ vol. ii.), the Excerpta Historica^ p. 171 
seq., the “Account of the Jousts at Westminster” (Le- 
land’s Collectanea, vol. v. p. 356), and Mr. Way’s paper 
on the Jousts of Peace in the fourth volume of the Ar- 
chseological Journal. The French fashion for the jouste d 
plaisance in the fifteenth century was to let the foot en- 
counter precede the mounted contest, “qiiar maintefoiz 
aux armes a cheval sount telz encoumbrces, q’ cellez 
de pie sount delassees.” {Excerpta Ilistorica, 220.) The 
helms worn by our knights are of the usual single-cleft 
form of this century. That singular variety, in which a 
disc is fixed by a stem to the back of the helm, now first 
appears, and may be seen in the picture by Uccello in the 
National Gallery, the Battle of Sant’ Egidio ”. The plumed 
courser is frequently found at this period. Examples are 
offered by the Great Seals of Edward IV., Eichard III., 
and Henry VII., by the figures of Lahire and Joan of Arc 
(Sommerard, Les arts au Moyen-dge, series iv. plate 9), 
Hefiier’s plate 80, and Strutt’s Horda, vol. ii. plates 12, 
17, 21, 40, 46 and 54, The horse on the left hand, his 
rider being dismounted, affords a good opportxmity of 
examining the construction of the saddle and the fashion 
of the double-reined bridle. The gilt bells decorating that 
horse are again found in the Bruges Tournament®, where 
we have “ xii. coursers of a sute in cremesyn velvet, 
enrampleshid w‘ great campaynnes of fine gold.” And 
compare Excerpta Ilistorica, pp. 205 and 206. The spike on 


“ No. 583. Uccello died in 1479. 
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the chanfrein was not always permitted — at least, in the 
Joust of Peace. Thus, a “ squyer of Almayne” bringing 
his horse “ armed and enforced with iii. long daggers, oon 
before and ii. on the sides,” the Duke of Burgundy “ or- 
deyned the seido hameiso to be avoided.” (^Excerp. Hist.y 
200.) It would appear that champions were sometimes 
tied in their saddles. See the work last cited, p. 203, and 
compare the Warwick Pageants {Horda, ii. p. 125, No. 
xxxvii.) For the provision of sand and gravel for the 
lists, see a curious paper in Kymcr, x. 828, and compare 
Excerp. Hist, 203, and Leland’s Collectanea, v. 356. 
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PLATE 95. 

Miniature from Harl. MS., 4,374, fol. 161; a volume 
of the French translation of Valerius Maximus, written and 
illuminated about 1480. The arms of Philippe de Comincs 
are frequently delineated in the borders, and there can 
be no doubt that the book belonged to this well-known 
chronicler. There arc nine large and eighty-one small 
illuminations in the two volumes, very brilliant examples 
of the art of the period ; among them several good illus- 
trations of knightly and military exploits. At folio 171 of 
the second volume (No, 4,375) is an excellent picture of 
a pole-axe fight in lists. The javelin-man is but rarely 
found in pictorial representations of this time. The one 
here given is by far the best ever observed by the writer. 
A somewhat similar example is furnished by Cotton MS., 
Nero, D, ix. fol. 109. The , predilection of the Spaniards 
for the javelin has already been observed (p, 66). In a letter 
reniissory of 1480 its Spanish ihome is still prominently 
noticed, being there named a “javeline ou genetaire, 
autrement appellee javeline d? Espaigne?’’ At the siege of 
Eouen by Henry V. in 1418, Monstrelet tells us, “ledit 
Eoy avoit en sa compaignie grand quantite d’ Yrlandois, 
dont la plus grand pai'tie alloient de pied, un de leurs pieds 
chausse et F autre nud, sans avoir brayes, et pauvrement 
habillez, ayans chacun une targette et petits javelots, avee 
gi'os cousteaux d’ estrange fafon. Et ceux qui alloient sur 
chevaux, n’avoient nulles sellesP, et chevauchoient tres- 
habillement sur bons petits chevaux de montaigne. . . . 


p Compare page 68. 
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Lesquels Yrlandois souvcnt couroient le pays de Normandie 
et faisoicnt maulx infiniz, ramenant a leur ost grans proyes. 
Et mesmement lesdits Yrlandois de pied prenoient petits 
enfans en bers, licts et autres bagues, a tout lesquels mon- 
toient sur vacbcs, portans lesdits petits enfans et bagues 
dcvant eux sur lesdictes vacbcs; et furent par plusieurs 
fois trouvez des Franfois en tel estat.” (Chap. 19G.) The 
body-armour of the figure before us presents a curious 
mixture of fabrics: the arm-defences appear to be of 
quilted work, the two skii-ts of brigandine and chain-mail, 
while the cuirass may be of iron or cuir-bouilli. The leg- 
armour with the articulated polaines offers nothing new to 
us. The bowed shield Avith boss is a good example of this 
defensive equipment, a portion of the soldier’s outfit of 
wliich the varieties in the second half of the century are 
almost infinite. The helmet is a jilain salade, made in 
one piece. 
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PLATE 96. 

Miniature from Harl. MS., 4,375, fol. 123 ; about 1480. 
This manuscript is the second volume of the transcript of 
Yalerius Maximus, described in the preceding sketch. The 
weapon carried by the soldier is one of the many forms of 
the partizan. A similar arm (that is, notched at the back) 
occurs in Cotton MS., Nero, D, ix. fol. 58, and again on 
fol. 138 of Harl. MS., 4,425. Eoy. MS., 18, E, v. pre- 
sents us with a variety having a hook at the back, the use 
of which was to pull down breastworks of fascines or 
any similar obstruction, (fol. 174.) In Additional MS., 
No. 15,277, ff. 48, 73 and 75, are others which have a 
spike at the back, parallel to the blade of the pertuisane 
itself. In WiUemin’s Monumens inedits, vol. ii. plate 184, 
another kind appears, having the back on a line with the 
staff and the cutting edge of an ogee form. Plate 16 of 
Hefner’s Trachten contributes a further diversity: in this 
weapon a leaf-shaped head has on each side near the staff a 
hook or beak. It would not be difficult to enumerate other 
varieties, but the above are those which present the most 
marked characteristics. The costume of the figure before 
us is somewhat unusual : a collar of mail is at the throat ; 
the upper-arm has a defence of brigandine, expressed in 
the original by gold spots on a coloured ground ; the salade 
and body -armour are iron-colour ; the gloves buff, the feet 
red. The foot soldiery armed with the humbler weapons, the 
partizan, the bill, the halbard and the javelin, were still 
named hrigans, as in the earlier ages ; and, like the rentiers 
of the fom’teenth century, they occasionally banded together 
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in times of public calamity to make war on any party from 
which they might hope to obtain a good booty. During the 
long siege of Eouen in 1418, which gave an opportimity for 
successful depredation, “regnoit sur les Marches de Pon- 
thoise, PIsle Adam, Gisors, et aussi sur les Marches de 
Normandie, un capitaine de brigans, nomme Tabary, qui 
tenoit la partie de Bourgongne, et estoit de petite estature, 
boiteux, lequel souvent assembloit quarante ou cinquante 
paysans, une fois plus, I’autre moins, armez et habillez de 
vieils haubergeons, jaques, vieUles baches, demies lances 
oil il y avoit massues au bout, et autres habillemens de 
pauvre estat: a tout lesquels s’en alloient les uns sur 
meschans chevaux et jumens, et les autres a pied, em- 
buschcr es bois, vers ou se tenoient les Anglois. Et quand 
lIs en pouvoient aucuns prendre, ledit Tabary leur coup- 
poit les gorges; et pareillcment faisoit a ceux tenans la 
partie du Daulphin. Et ainsi en feit a plusieurs, dont 
grandcmcnt estoit hay des dessusdictes parties.” (Mon- 
strelet, vol. i. chap. 195.) 
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PLATE 97. 

Crossbo-w-men from Eoy. MS., 14, E, iv., folio 210: 
circa 1480. This fine work, the Ghroniques (VAnghterre^ 
was made for Xing Edward lY., and in the first illumi- 
nation we have a picture of the author presenting his book 
to the king. The volume abounds in military subjects, 
and is especially valuable for the early representations of 
cannon which it contains. The arbalesters here portrayed 
shew ns, what a thousand other evidences confirm, that at 
this time there was no pretension to clothe troops in a 
uniform costume. The foremost figure wears a short- 
sleeved coat of mail, over which is placed a short surcoat, a 
visored salade forms the head-defence, and the legs are 
without armour of any kind. The left-hand figure has the 
old camailed bassinet, the body is defended by a brigandine, 
reinforced with plate. The short sleeves of mail seem to 
imply that a further aiming may exist under the brigan- 
dine. The manner of expressing the chain-mail in this 
miniature, and elsewhere in the manuscript, is worthy of 
remark. In the badge figured on the bolt-case will be 
recognised the Birngundian device of the fire-steel. Other 
pictorial representations of the crossbow-man of this century 
will be found in Eoy. MSS., 20, C, vii., 20, C, -viii. and IS, 
E, v., and Add. MS., 10,043 ; in the pictures in the National 
Gallery, the Martyrdom of St. Sebastian and the Battle of 
Sant’ Egidio (Nos. 292 and 583) ; in Strutt’s Hoi'da, vol. ii., 
plates 42, 43 and 46 ; in Yalturius, De re Militari^ cap. 10 ; 
Hefner’s Trmhten, pL 161; Strutt’s “ Dress and Habits,” 
vol. ii. pi. 133 ; M. Viollet-le-Duc’s ArcMtecture MiMtaire, 
and our filustration, No. 101. Juvenal des Ursins tells us. 
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under 1411, that in the united army of the King of Eng- 
land and the Duke of Burgundy there were four thousand 
crossbow-men, “ chacun gamy de deux arbalestres et deux 
gi'os valets, dont Pun tenoit un grand pennart et Pautre 
tendoit Parhalestre, tellement que tousjours y en avoit une 
tendue.” (p. 462.) The Francs-archers instituted by 
Charles VII. of France in 1448, were armed partly with 
the long-bow and partly with the cross-bow. In the 
ordinance for raising this corps, the Commissioners are 
directed to seek out “le plus habille et propre pour se 
aider d’arc ou de arbalestre.” If approved, “sera receu 
ledit Archier de soy entretenir en point de hucque de 
brigandincs ou de jaques, de sallade, d’espee, de dague, 
d’arc et de trousse, ou d’ arbalestre gamie, ainsi que 
Pon ordonnera.” Their pay is to be “quatre francs pour 
hommc par chacun moys qu’ilz Nous serviront.” And 
they are to be free of taxes : hence their name of Francs- 
archers. See vol. xiv. p. 1 seq. of the Collection des Ordon- 
nances, for the whole of this instrument. The English in 
this, as in the preceding age, had but little esteem for the 
cross-bow in the field. Among the 10,500 men led out 
of England by Ilenry V. in 1415, there were only ninety- 
eight arbalesters, of which eighteen were horsemen p. For 
the mounted crossbow-men of this time, compare Comines, 
pp. 20 and 291 (ed. 1580), and Eymer, vol. x. p. 149. 
Figures of crosshow-men are frequent in manuscripts of this 
age. See also JubinaPs Tapisserie de VEglise de la Chaise 
Dieu, plate 2, and De Vigne’s Vade-mecum^ vol. ii. plates 
80, 81 and 84. Some further notes on this subject will 
be found imder our No. 101. 


P Collections for Rymer’s Fo&dera^ Slouue MS., 6, ICO ; printed at the cud of Nicolas’ 
“ Hist, of the Battle of Agincourt.” 
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PLATE 98. 

Group of Archers from the same manuscript as the pre- 
ceding illusti-ation. The miniature occurs on folio 252, 
shewing “ Comment les anglois entrerent en la ville de 
hayonne.” A similar diversity of armour is here seen to 
that of the crosshow-men. The central figure is curious 
from shewing the hood thrown back, to give place to the 
helmet dining action. The Sire de St.-Eemy, who was 
present at the field of Agincourt, gives a particular account 
of the costume of the English archers at that fight: — 
“lesquels archers estoient, la plus grant partie, sans ar- 
mures a leur pourpoint: leurs chausses avallees, ayant 
haches et cognees pendants a leurs ceintures, ou longhes 
espees, les aulcuns tout nuds pieds, et les aulcuns portoient 
hamettes** ou capelines de cuir bouUli, et les aulcuns 
d’ osier, sm lesquels avoit une croisure de fer'.” (Chap. 
62, p. 9, ed. Buchon.) At the entry of Charles VII. into 
Eouen in 1449, forty archers of the Count of Clermont had 
“brigandines et hamois de jamhes, et leurs salades, pour 
la plus gi-ande partie, gamies d’ argent, et si portoient des 
auctons rouges sans croix.” The “ Grande garde du Eoy, 
archers et crennequiniers, do cent a six vingt,” had, on the 
same occasion, “auctons tons chargez d’orfeverie, et leurs 
espees et harnois de jamhes garnies richement d’argent.” 


•I Armets? 

' Shields also in this age were some- 
times made of wicker-work. The version 
of Vegecius, written in 1408, directs the 
tyro in the military art to practise with 
“ a shelde made of twigges somewhat 


rounde, and therwith they sholde have 
maces of tree.” (Note of Mr. Way in 
Promptorium Parvul&rum, voce Fanne.) 
Shields of cane-wicker are still common 
in the East. 
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(MatMcu dc Coucy, Hist, de Charles VII., p. 593.) The 
value of the English Archers, so prominently conspicuous in 
the fourteenth century’, had not diminished in the pre- 
sent : their sturdy thews and sinews still cleared the battle- 
field or the city wall with a rapidity and a complete- 
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• See page 18 . 


Compare St. Remy, pp. 10, 11. 
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(Mathieu de Coucy, Hist, de Charles F/7., p. 693.) The 
value of the English Archers, so prominently conspicuous in 
the fourteenth century*, had not diminished in the pre- 
sent : their sturdy thcAvs and sinews still cleared the battle- 
field or the city wall with a rapidity and a complete- 
ness which, Avere it not for the concurrent testimony of a 
crowd of Antnesses, would seem incredible as an Arabian 
tale or a Eomance of the Eound Table. The battle of 
Agincourt is a striking example of their power against a 
body of men-at-aiTus, that is, men clothed in complete ar- 
mour. Monstrelet tells us : — “ Premierement, lem-s archiers 
(English), dont il y en avoit bien treize mille, commence- 
rent a tircr a la voice centre iceux Francois d’aussi loing 
qu’ils povoient tirer de toute leur puissance. . . . Leurs 
chevaux (French) estoient tellement navi’ez du traict des 
archiers Anglois qu’ils ne les povoient tenir ne gouvemer ; 
et ainsi par iceux fut ladicte advantgarde desordonnee, 
et commcncerent a cheoir hommes d’armes sans nombre, et 
les dessusdits de cheval pour paour de mort, se meirent a 
fuyr arriere de leurs ennemis: a I’exemple desquels sc 
departirent et meirent en fuyte gi’and partie des dessusdits 
Fran 5 ois. Et tantost apres, voyans les dessusdits Anglois 
ceste division en I’avantgarde, tons ensemble entrerent en 
eux et jetterent jus lem’s arcs et sajettes, et prindrent lem’s 
espees, baches, mailles, becs-de-faulcons, et autres hastens, 
frappant, abattant et occisant iceux Francois; taut qu’ils 
vindrent a la seconde bataille : et apres lesdits archiers 
suivoient et marchoient ledit Eoy Anglois et ses gens 
d’armes Comines speaks in high terns of eulogium of 
the bowmen of his time. At the battle of Montl’hery in 


• See page 18 . 
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1465, he tells us, “tous les Arehiers dudiet Comte (de 
Charoloys) marehoyent a pied devant luy, et en mauvais 
ordre ; combieu que mon advis eat que la souveraine chose 
du monde es batailles sont les Arehiers : mais qu’ ils soieut 
a milliers, car en petit nombre ne valient rien ; et que ce 
soyent gens mal montez, a ce qu’ ils n’ ayent point de 
regret a perdre leurs chevaux, on que du tout n’en ayent 
point. Et valient mieux pour un jour, en cest office, ceux 
qui jamais ne virent rien que les bien exereitez". Et 
aussi telle opinion tiennent les Anglois, qui sont la fleur 
des Arehiers du monde.” (Page 11, ed. 1580.) The Eng- 
lish archers at Agincourt and elsewhere, in order to com- 
bine a defensive with an offensive equipment, carried stakes 
six feet in length, to plant before them. Thus, Saint- 
Eemy : — “ Chacun archer anglois avoit un peuchon, aigoise 
a deux bouts, qu’ils mettoient devant eux, et dont ils se 
fortifioient.” (Page 7.) The account given in the docu- 
ment printed by Sir H. Nicolas (Battle of Agincourt, page 
160) has: — “Therefore the king gave orders through the 
whole army that each archer should provide and equip 
himself with a square or round pole or staff, six feet in 
length, and of a sufficient thickness, and sharp at each 
end; directing that whenever the Prench anny should 
approach to battle, and begin breaking through their ranks 
with troops of horse, each one should fix his pole before 
him in front, and those who were behind, other poles intm:- 
mediately; one end being fixed in the ground towards 
them and the other sloping towards the enemy, higher 
than a man’s waist from the ground; so that when the 

This is m alltision to tho$£i old sol- tain love of Efe is not t^onsidered iiicom- 
diers of whom we sometimes read la patilale with the thlhlment of military 
ancient chronicles, in whose eyes a ear- duties* 
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horsemen should come to the charge, they would either 
retreat affrighted at the sight of the stakes, or, regardless 
of their own safety, both horses and horsemen be in danger 
of being thrown on the stakes.” In 1465, at Montl’hery, 
writes Philippe de Comines, “Nous trouvasmes tous les 
archiers deshousez, ohascun un pal plante devant eux, et y 
avoit plusieurs pipes de vin deffonsees pour les faire boire.” 
(Page 10.) We hare already seen that a portion of the 
Franes-archers established by Charles YII. were armed 
with the long-bow. The body-guard instituted by Louis 
XI. in 1474 consisted of a hundred lances (men-at-arms) 
and two hundred archers. (Daniel, Mil. fran. ii. 100.) 
But in 1475, the king separated these troops and gave to 
the archers an establishment of their own — “la petite 
Garde de son corps.” (Daniel, ii. 102.) The “ Yeomen 
of the Guard” in England, instituted by Henry VII. 
at his coronation in 1485, consisted of fifty Archers 
under the command of a Captain In the fortified towns 
of the contment there were “ Companies” of archers, whose 
functions, as observed by their historian were threefold : 
the defence of the city to which they belonged, the service 
of the king beyond their walls, should occasion require it, 
and the maintenance of their skill by frequent exercise and 
public displays of their prowess, in the games and shooting- 
matches which were always so attractive to their neighbours 
and fellow-citizens. In their decadence, remarks their 
“historiographer,” it is in discharge of the last-named 
function that they are chiefly found to appear, (p. 61.) 


^ Lord Bacon's “ Hist* of Hen. ratiom des ArcJierSj des ArhalSlris^ts ei 

p* 7 'f Pegge's Curialm, part iit. p. 3. des Arque&usiersy contains mueh curiona 

■ JVT. Victor Fonque, whoso volume, information relating to those societies. 
hislorlq^ues sur les Corpo* 
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Tile Confrme d? Archers de la ville de Paris olatamed a 
charter and privileges from Charles YI. in 1411 : they 
were to be chosen from the best archers of the city, and 
their special duties were to be the defence of the king’s 
person and that of the city of Paris, (p. 67.) The brother- 
hood of the Archers of Nevers in 1488 obtain a charter of 
confirmation and extension of privileges, among the clauses 
of which we find them authorised to assemble “une foiz 
par chascun an, et tirer au papegay, et d’icelluy gui 1’ abattra, 
en faire leur maistre et principal archer, et I’appeler Roy; 
auguel, touchant le fait de tirer de Pare, ils obciront pour 
la dite annee. Et voulons que le dit maistre roi ai’cher, 
gui abattra, et ses suceesseurs qui abattront, le dit papegay, 
soient durant leur dite annee, dores en avant et perpetu- 
ellement tenus francs et quittcs de toutes failles, aides, 
gabelles,” &e. (p. 59.) In war levies the juxtaposition of 
fighting men with the learned members of the service is 
sometimes very odd : in the list of the retinue of Henry V. 
in 1415 we find named “Master John de Bordin, Clerk, 
Doctor in Laws, with one Clerk and two Archers.” Again : 
“Mr. Nicholas Colnet, Phisitian, with three Archers.” 
(Nicolas, pp. 97 and 100.) The price of bows in England 
is regulated by Statute of 22 Edw. lY,, 1482 ; where it is 
stated (cap. iv.) that the dearness of bows has driven the 
people to leave shooting and practise unlawful games, though 
“the King’s subjects are perfectly disposed to shoot:” 
ordered therefore that “ no bowyer nor other shall sell or 
put to sale any Long Bow or Bows of Yew above the price 
of three shillings, four pence a bow.” Tew bows under 
that value are to be sold as the purchaser and vendor may 
agree. (Statutes, ed. of Eeeord Comm., voL ii. p. 472. 
And compai'e Statute of 3 Hen. YII., 1487, p. 521.) 
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Provision of bowyers and bow-staves was made by royal 
Writ. Thus, in the 3 Hch. V., Nicholas Frost, bowyer, is 
ordered to “ provide, elect and take” as many “ Bowyers ac 
alios operarios, artifices et laboratores, ad misteram de 
Bowyers pcrtinentes, quot pro operatione et emendatione 
Arcuum nostrorum sufficere poterunt, tarn in oivitate nostra 
Londonia) qnam alibi,” &c. “Necnon ad maeremium vo- 
eatum Bowestaves^ pro arcuhus prsedictis et ad omnia alia 
pro eadem mistera necessaria et oportuna, in singulis loois, 
feodo Ecclesim excepto, de tempore in tempus, pro denarii 
nostris in hac parte rationabiliter solvendis, neenon Caria- 
gium pro maeremio et omnibus aliis supradictis, similiter 
capiendum et providendum,” &c. (Eymer, ix. 224.) By 
Statute of 1472, bows having become scarce and dear, all 
“Merchant Strangers” and others sending to England “any 
merchandise in carrack, galley or ship, of the city or 
country of Venice, or of any other city, town or coimtry, 
from whence any such Bowstaves have been before this 
time brought,” are to send four bowstaves for every ton of 
merchandise imported j two persons being appointed at 
each port, to examine the staves so sent, and to “ maa’k the 
staves that be not good and sufficient.” (“Stat. of the 
Bealm,” 12 Edw. IV., p. 432.) The arrowmakers had 
protection in respect of the wood they employed in their 
mystery. The pattenmakers, it seems, used the same ma- 
terial; the king, therefore, steps in between the patten- 
ers and the fletchers, and by Statute enacts “That the 
patenmakers in the Bealm of England from henceforth 
shall make no patens nor clogs of timber called Aspe, upon 
pain to pay to the King a hundred shillings at every time 
the said patenmakers make any patens or clogs of the said 
timber.” (Statutes, vol. ii. p. 196.) In the 4 Edw. IV., 
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the patteners having complained of the hardship thus en- 
tailed upon them, they obtain license to employ such aspe 
as is “not fit for ari’ows,” (Vol. ii. p. 416.) Even so 
small a matter as the goose-feather for fledging the arrow 
is made the subject of royal enactments. In 1417 the king 
sends his briefs to the various Sherifis of counties, requir- 
ing a speedy supply of this material. 

“ Rex vicecomiti Kantiae salutem, &c. 

“Nos, considerantes qualiter, inter gratiarum donationes, 
nobis a Deo, nuper, dum in partibus iUis ex hac causa 
eramas, varie collatas, idem Deus nobis, non nostris meritis, 
set sua ineffabili bonitate, inter caeteros, per Sagittarios 
nostros, suis Sagittis, gratiam atque victoriam inimicorum 
nostronim multipliciter infudit, 

“ Ac proinde de sufficienti stuffura hujusmodi sagittarum, 
cum ea celeritate, qua commode fieri poterit, et pro meliori 
expeditione praesentis viagii nostri, provideri volentes, 

“ Tibi praecipimus quod statim, per Balhvos tuos ac alios, 
quos ad hoc nomine tuo duxeris ordinandos et deputandos, 
in singulis 'S'illis et aliis locis Comitatus tui, de quacumque 
Auca (praeter Aucas Brodoges vulgariter nuncupatas) sex 
pennas alaram suaruni, pro Sagittis ad opus nostrum de 
novo faciendis magis congruas et competentes, pro denariis 
nostris, de exitibus Comitatus tui provenientibus, in hac 
parte rationabiliter solvendis, cum omni festinatione possi- 
bili capi et provideri, ac Pennas illas usque Londoniam, 
citra xiv. diem Martii duei et cariari facias.” &c. (Eymer, 
ix. 436.) In the next year, 1418, letters patent are again 
issued to the various counties for a supply of goose- 
feathers. 

Gloucestershire is to provide - - 40,000 penn. 

Northamptonshii’e . . - ^ 60,000 „ 
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Staffordshire 

Oxfordshire and Berkshire 

Yorkshire 

Lincolnshire 

Kent - - - 


- 30,000 penn. 

- 60,000 „ 

- 60,000 „ 

- 100,000 „ 

- 100,000 „ &c. 

ix. 653.) 


In the Eetinue of Henry V. on his expedition into France 
in 1415, there were six Bowyers and six Fletchers for 
repair of the arms during the campaign. (Eymer Collec- 
tions, Sloane MS., 6,400, printed at the end of Nicolas’ 
Batt. of Agincoui*t, p. 100.) It may at first seem para- 
doxical to derive the modem Enfield rifle from the cloth- 
yard shaft of the old English bowman. Yet the author of 
the Scloppetaria ^ tells us : — “ As the deflection from the 
original line of flight was an inconvenience to which arrows 
were not found so Hable as bodies projected from fire arms,- 
it naturally led to an inquiry how that could arise. The 
prominent feature in an arrow’s flight is to spin with con- 
siderable velocity all the time of its flight, and therefore 
the attention was directed towards attaining the same ad- 


vantage for the fire arm.” (p. 52.) Pictorial representa- 
tions of the archers of this century will be found in Burney 
MS., 169, fif. 128, 139 and 142; in Eoy. MS., 18, E, v. 
ff. 34, 138, 179, 310 and 319; Harl. MS., 2,278, fob 60; 
Eoy. MS., 16, G, viii. f. 189 ; Valturius, De re militari, 
cap. X.; Archceologia, vol. xxi., from a MS. at Ghent; 
Strutt’s Horda, vol. ii. plates 13, 42 and 46; Hefner’s 
Trachten^ plate 169 ; the Livre du cuer clamour of Eene 
d’ Anjou, plate 21 (ed. Paulin-Paris) ; De Vigne’s Vade- 
mecum du peintre^ ii. plate 71 ; and Jubinal’s Tapestries, — 
of Berne, pi. 6, of Aulhac, passim. 


y This work on the Rifle, now become scarce, published anonymously in 1812, was 
written by Colonel Beaufoy. 
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PLATE 99. 

Horse armour of plate, from the picture, painted in 
1 480, in the Imperial Arsenal at Vienna, representing the 
ITarnischncister of the Archduke MaximUian of Austria : 
“ er sitzt auf einem bis auf die Hufe verdeckten Hengst.” 
The armour consists of innumerable pieces, rivetted toge- 
ther, and following very closely throughout the form of the 
horse. At the sides alone are two apertures in the defence, 
about the length and breadth of a man’s foot, to permit the 
rider to make use of his spurs. To the peytrel and flan- 
chards are appended bells (seen in our sketch), and they 
are further decorated with heraldic devices. The armour- 
master himself wears a mentoniere of singular construction, 
which seems to form one piece with the breastplate. The 
whole picture is engraved as the frontispiece to Von Leber’s 
Wiens Tcaiserliches Zeughaus. The Archduke Maximilian 
forms the subject of the companion picture, of the same 
date, but the horse here has no armour on the legs. This 
portrait is also engraved by Herr Von Leber, in the second 
volume of the work named above. In the fifteenth centiuy 
there was much diversity of horse armour. We find it of 
plate, of mail with plate, of quilting, of cuir-bouilli, and in 
the tournament, even of straw. Under 1411, Juvenal des 
Ursins tells us : — “ pource que le comte de Sainct-Paul avoit 
des archers bien tirans, du pays de Picai’die, et aussi de Paris, 
et d’ailleurs y avoit ai-balestriers et archers, les Gascons 
avoient sur leurs chevaux coultepointes, pour doute du 
traict.” (p. 463.) The Italian mode, we learn from Paolo 
Giovio, was to arm their horses with leather [cuir-bouilli ?) 
At the entry of Charles VIII. into Pome in 1494, a large 
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body of French lances accompanied the monarch. “ Equi 
eorum robore ac magnitudine prsestantes, jubis auribusque 
desectis, quod ita dccere Galli existiment, ferociores ap- 
parebant, verum ex eo minus erant conspicui, quod tegu- 
mentis recocto e corio confectis, uti nostris mos est, magna 
ex parte carebant The trapper of mixed mail and plate 
appears in our Nos. 54 and 61, and is found very fre- 
quently throughout the century. Sometimes the steed has 
no further armour than the chanfrein, as in Hefner’s Plate 
80. The defence bolstered with straw is both pictured and 
described in King Rene’s Toumey-book. It has the form 
of a crescent and is fixed on the horse’s breast : above it is 
worn a mantling heraldically decorated. “Ce hourt est 
fait de paille longue entre toilles fort porpoinctees de cordes 
de fouet, et dedans ledit hort y a ung sac plain de paille, 
en faf on de ung croissant ... On couvre le dit hourt d’ une 
couverture armoyee des armes du seigneur qui le porte,” &c. 
See plate 7 of the Tourney-book for the figures of the 
various parts. In another kind of caparison for the tilt, 
the courser was entirely blindfolded, the housing for the 
head being without any aperture for vision. See Plate 109 
of Hefner’s Trachten for an example. Considerable diver- 
sity of horse-armour will be found among the Beauchamp 
Pageants, engraved in vol. ii. of Strutt’s Ilorda. Bells 
appended to the courser’s trappings are often seen in this 
century. We have them here affixed to the peytrel. They 
were also worn round the neck, as in Hefner’s Nos. 138 
and 109 ; in a row from the head to the tail, as in our 
illustration. No. 94 ; or singly behind the saddle, as in Hef- 
ner’s plate 1, and plates 12, 28 and 38 of Strutt’s Horda. 


‘ Lib. ii. f. 24, ed. 1653. And compare the horse for the joust “cooverd with 
bardcs of coui’buly,” in the Excerpta Sistorica, p 207. 
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PLATE 100. 

Figure of the Esquire ® of Eichard Beauchamp, Earl of 
Warwick, as he is seen attending his master in a joust held 
in honour of the queen of Henry IV. The miniature of 
which this forms part, is one of the Beauchamp Pageants 
(Cotton MS., Julius, E, iv., fol. 203’’). “Here shewes 
how, atte eoronaoion of queue Jane, earl Eicharde kepte 
juste for the queues part ageynst all other commers, where 
he so notably and so knyghtly behared hymself as re- 
dounded to his noble fame and perpetuaU worship,” From 
other pictures in the same work we see that the device of 
the Eagged Staff was borne on the front of the dress as 
well as behind. The date of the manuscript is about 1485, 
for, in a Pedigree at the end by the same hand (John Eous, 
the “Warwickshire antiquary”), Eichard the Third is 
mentioned, and the author died in 1491. It has already 
been noticed that neither in the fitments of the men-at- 
arms nor the dress of the foot troops was there any uniform 
costume for the whole : nevertheless a distinctive badge or 
livery was common at this period, and this badge was 
sometimes that of the king of a realm, sometimes only the 
family cognizance of some private chieftain. In 1449, we 
learn from the Historiographe de France^ Jean Chartier, 
that “ le Sire de Lussi, tenant le party des Anglois, meuoit 
sis cent combatans, portans tous la croLx rouge.” 
de Charles VI I. ^ p. 166.) At the Battle of Barnet in 1471, 
“ a strange Misfortune happened to the Earl of Oxford and 

• The fact of tMs horseman hearing the have ** the empresee tahing the erle's 
earPa device of the Eagged Staif is not livery, a here, from a shuldre^ 

inconsistent with his holding the ranh of and setting hit on her shuldre." 
an esquire, for in the fortieth Pageant we See also Strntt^s Morda, voh it* pi, 11, 
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his Men, for they having a Star ■with Streams on their 
Liveries, as King Edwards Men had the Sun, and the Earl 
of Warwick’s Men, by reason of the Mist, not well dis- 
cerning the Badges so like, shot at the Earl of Oxford’s 
Men, that were on their Part.” (Baker’s Chron., p. 211.) 
In 1488, at the battle of Saint-Aubin, Sir Edward Wyde- 
ville, joining the Bretons against the French, was slain 
with all his coimtrymen and 1,700 Bretons, the latter 
ha-ving adopted the white coats and red crosses of the Eng- 
lish in order to deceive the enemy. (Lingard, Hist, of 
England, p. 296.) In the “Paston Letters,” Sir John 
Paston ■writes : — “ Iff ye knowe any lykly men, and ffayr 
condycyoned and good Archers, sende them to me, thowe 
it be iiij., and I 'wyll have them, and they shall have iiii. 
marks by yer and my Levere.” (vol. ii. page 140.) For 
further pictorial illustration of retainers wearing badges, 
see Strutt’s Horda, plates 16, 21, 31, 32 and 40, and 
Hefner’s Trachtm, plate 16. 
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PLATE 101. 

Group of Crossbow-men with their mantlets, fi'om the 
same manuscript as the preceding illustration. The figures 
appear on folio 219. They are French soldiers, engaged 
in the defence of Eouen, to which the earl of Warwick has 
laid siege. “Then brought he up vessels by water to 
Eeone, and then by his policy was it beseged both by 
londe and by water.” The mantlets are supported by props, 
and differ in no degree from the more modern hide mantlets, 
of which examples may be seen (of the close of the last 
century) in the Tower Armory. The men are armed with 
the salade, and the central figure has a coat of brigandine : 
the others do not disclose any body-armour. The arba- 
lesters of Eouen were established, according to the tra- 
dition of their “ College,” in the reign of Philip Augustus, 
and possessed considerable privileges, which were confirmed 
through a long succession of monarchs down to the time 
of Louis XI. ' The rules of their fraternity and that of 
various of the French colleges, as they appear recapitu- 
lated in the statutes of confirmation, furnish many curious 
particulars as to the usages of this urban militia. Ey 
letters patent of Charles VI. in 1411, the crossbow-men of 
the city of Mante are empowered to elect annually one of 
their body “pour estre leur maistre ou capitaiae:” when 
they were employed beyond the city preemets, horses were 
allowed them at the cost of the community, and each man 
had three sols a-day, with sustenance for hi m self and his 
horse. They were required to provide their own arms ; 
hut these, though their own property, they were not 
allowed to seU, to exchange, or even to lend. The last 


“ ItecJt^roItes hisioriiiue^ sur Arhale&rierSf Sfo,,. p. 39, 
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article of their charter permitted them to wear constantly 
defensive equipment under their ordinary clothing : — “ de 
porter le jour et la nuit des armes a convert pour leur 
defense In 1412 the Gmfr&m des Arbalestriers of the 
“ville et chastellenie de Waurin” is to consist of sixty 
members, their chief officer to be a Constable, their body to 
be divided into companies, each commanded by a Dozener 
(Biseniery. The arbalesters of Laval shot at the popinjay 
every May-day and the victor became “King” for the year. 
Louis XL decreed the king to be tax-free during the year 
of his regality'. The material of the bows in this cen- 
tury was somewhat various : we find them of steel, yew 
and horn. The Inventory of the “ Bastille Sainct-Anthoine” 
at Paris in 1463, names “xii. arbalestes d’acier gamics de 
tigoles*.” And at the entry of Charles VIII. into Rome, 
in 1494, recorded by Paolo Giovio, we are told there were 
five hundred Gascons, almost all crossbow-men carrying 
arbalests with steel bows. (JSstoriaj lib. ii. fol. 24, ed. 1553.) 
In the Inventory of the “ Bastide de Sainct-Anthoine” in 
1428 occur: — “Quatre grans ars de come, les arbriers 
separez lun de lautre, qui sont de peu devaleur**.” The 
same document has : — “ Item, demi douzaine de vielz ars 
d’arbalestres dif, avec les arbriers separez lun de lautre.” 
In the Inventory of 1430 appear Tui'kish crossbows : — 
“Item, six arbriers grans pour arbalestres de Tm’quie".” 
In that of 1463 : — “ Quatre arbalestres grosses, dit de 
Romenie, qui furent gaignees a Rouen 

d Ibid., p, <16, * Ibid., p, 48. ^ Ibid, p. 49* 

s Printed at the end of the MwUs siir VArtillerie of the Emperor of the Freurh, vol, I 
h Ibid, p. aSl* ' Ibid, p*S6S. “ Ibid., p* B58* 
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PLATE 103. 

Billman, from the same mamisoript as the preceding 
subject, folio 225. The soldier appears to he armed in a 
coat of mail, having a brigandine jacket over it, the legs 
encased in plate, and the head defended by an open casque 
of steel. His principal weapon is the hill, an arm of which 
we have traced the existence from a very, remote period 
The bill, however, with its kindred weapon, the halbard, 
was now rapidly growing into disfavour, and the Pike 
taking its place. This change was brought about by the 
Swiss, who had found that the flook of the halbard em- 
barrassed them by catching in the garments of their com- 
rades, and that, moreover, the arm was not long enough in 
the staff to act with effect against a charge of cavalry. 
They therefore made the pike the strength of their arma- 
ment, retaining a few halbards for service in the melee ; 
where, in its turn, this weapon had the advantage ”. The 
Swiss had this mixed armament of pikes and halbards at 
their famous victory of Morat in 1476. In 1492 we find 
the English still employing both billmen and halbardiers 
in their armies. Indentures between the king and his 
nobles and others in that year are preserved in Eymer’s 
Feeder a (xii. 478). The Earl of Surrey undertakes to serve 
“with V. Men, himself comprised, every of them having 
his custrell and page, xii. Dimi Lances, xx. Archers on 
Horsback, xlvi. Archers on Foot, and xiii. Billes on foote.” 
Sir Wm. Courteney, knight, to serve “ with one Spere, 
namely himself, having his custrell and page, vi. Di. Lane., 


* See vol. i, pp. 57, 58 and 324. 

® See Etudei sur VArtUlerie, liv. i. ch. 2, and the authorities there cited. 
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viii. A.H., xxxii. A. F., and iv. Billes on foot.” John 
Crokker, squier, to serve “-with one man, viz. the said 
squier, having his custrell and page, xvi. archers on foote, 
and iv. billes.” Viscount Welles is named to appeal* 
“ with iii, men, eche having his custrell and page, xx. Di. 
Lances, xv. Archers on horseb., xlv. A. on foote, and xx. 
Ilalberdes on fote.” We have here lances, demi-lances, 
mounted archers, foot archers, bilhnen, halbardiers, and 
swordsmen (custrels). Figures of billmen and of bills of 
this time may be seen in Strutt’s Horda, vol. ii, plates 5, 
14, 15, 19, 22, 23 and 24; and in Hefner’s Trachten, pt. 
ii. pi. 171. The halbard and halbardiers of the day are 
found in our Plate 52, in Hefner’s Plates 91 and 158, in 
the Tapestry of Beauvais (Jubinal, Tapisseries historices), 
and in the curious drawing by Martin Schongauer, engraved 
in Westwood’s Paleographia Sacra. 
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PLATE 103. 

Brigandine Jacket, of the second half of the fifteenth 
century, from the original preserved in the museum of the 
Grand Duke at Darmstadt”. This “ Panzeijacke” is of 
red velvet lined with steel scales overlapping each other : 
these are fastened with brass rivets, of which the gUt heads 
form an ornament on the outside of the velvet. The scales 
are angular at the sides of the garment, rounded at the 
back and breast. They are made of pure steel, which has 
been tinned to preserve it from rust. The whole coat is 
perfectly flexible. Underneath the jacket is engraved a 
scale from the back, of the natural size. Most of the scales 
are stamped, as this is, with the fleur-de-lis, and hence the 
garment has been considered to be of French manufacture. 
The holes down the front show that the jacket has been 
fastened by lacing. Eeal specimens of this kind of armour 
will be found in the Tower collection. The examples 
marked r and | closely resemble the one before us, though 
they are portions only of brigandine jackets. Nos. -I and 
r are of the same construction, but faced with silk instead 
of velvet. These rich facings of velvet and silk of course 
imply a wearer of distinction : the humbler archer and bill- 
man would be content with the less costly cloth or canvas. 
We have abeady, in plates 92, 96, 97, 98, 101 and 102, 
seen examples of various kinds of soldiery wearing defences 
of brigandine ; and the tourney-book of Eene d’ Anjou has 
acquainted us that this defence was even used in the 
tournament : — “ et aussi peult-on bien tournoyer en brigan- 


" From Hefner’s TracMen, pt. ii. pL 62 . 
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dines qtii vueult.’* Other pictorial examples will be found 
in Eoy. MS., 15, D, iii., Harl. MS., No. 326, and Cott. MS., 
Julius, E, iv. ; and compare Strutt’s Horda, vol. ii. plates 
12, 13, 14, 42, 44, 46 and 54. Many manuscripts of the 
second half* of the century exhibit this armour, and the 
effect of the mixed costume, of glistening steel and gold- 
studded crimson velvet, is extremely rich and brilliant. 
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PLATE 104 

We have here the prototj'pes of a kind of troop and of 
a military implement which at a later time came into 
general employment : of the Dragoon, or horse-soldier 
acting with a fii’e-arm 5 and of the Best, which, allied with 
the arquebus and musquet”, was in common use during 
the sixteenth century. Not that the names “dragoon” 
and “rest” are to be found in the ^writings of the period 
now under examination, but the objects themselves are 
clearly before us. The miniature is from a manuscript in 
the Bihliotheqtie de Bourgogne (at Bmssels), engraved in 
De Vigne’s Vade-mecum du peintre, vol. ii., Appendix, 
Armes d feu. On comparing the weapon with that figured 
on our plate 88, and with the earlier example in Hefner’s 
Tannenherg volume, it will be seen that the form is in all ' 
nearly identical. This differs chiefiy in being provided 
with a ring for suspension. The Best also has a ring, and 
it is clear that when the fire has been given, the “ gonne” 
would be let faU Avith its muzzle downwards at the side 
or back of the soldier, while the rest would at the 
same time fall upon the horse’s shoulder in front of the 
saddle. In his hand the horseman holds the lighted 
match-cord for exploding his piece. The gonne, it will be 
observed, is still without lock. The body-armour in this 
subject presents nothing new to us. The earliest recorded 
employment of mounted arquebusiers is in a combat in the 
Abruzzi, where Camillo Vitelli, an Italian captain in the 
service of France, used them against Ferdinand of Naples 


" See our plates 119 and 120. 
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and his Spanish troops. “ Ea die sclopettarios equites quos 
Camillus suopte militari ingenio nuper instituerat, turn 
primnin in aciem et felici quidem perioulo productos fuisse 
constat.” {Paolo Giovio, Historia^ lib, iv. p. 71, ed. 1553.) 
The fashion soon spread: in 1510, the Swiss acting in 
Italy had five hundred horsemen, of which half carried 
fire-arms. (See Guicciardini, lib. ix.) It was not, how- 
ever, till the second half of the sixteenth century that 
hand fire-arms made any serious progress as an armament 
for the field of battle. In the caparison of the horse, as it 
is here represented to us, it is not easy to discover if any 
defence of metal -is borne by the animal. And this is a diffi- 
culty which, it seems, is not confined to the modem student, 
but was sometimes felt by those who shared in the scenes 
which we are considering. Thus, when Lord Scales had 
overthrown his antagonist in the jousts at Smithfield in 
1467, it was affirmed that his success was owing to some 
‘‘falseness in the furniture of his horse.” The gallant 
’W'ydeville therefore hastened to shew that his steed not 
only had no provision of “advantage or malingyne,” but 
that it was not even defended by ohanfrein or peytrel of 
steel. “Then the Lorde Scales rode straight and light 
before the Kyng, and made take of his trapper, shewyng 
that his hors had no chamfron nor peser of steele.” {Ex- 
cerpta Historica, p. 209.) 
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PLATE 105. 

This group, which, has already illustrated many points 
in the fashion of armour during the second half of the 
fifteenth century, and in which we have the type of the 
defensive equipment of a man-at-arms at that period, is 
taken from one of the wall-paintings discovered a few years 
ago on the restoration of the chapel of Eton College. The 
visored salade, the articulated cuirass, the hoop-like tassets 
with their appended tuilles, the great shoulder-pieces of 
plate, the gauntlets with broad strips across the fingers, 
the sollerets with their pointed toes, will at once be recog- 
nised as the ordinary component parts of the knightly 
harness at this time. The skirt of mail accompanying 
the tuilles is not so frequently found as the plate alone. 
Instances in which both occur may be seen in our Ifo. 91, 
A.D. 1475 ; again in the brasses figured by Cotman, vol. i. 
plates 37 and 46, of the years 1490 and 1499 ; and in the 
sculptured effigy of Sir Giles Daubeney, 1507, in West- 
minster Abbey. The sword with eusped blade is an un- 
usual form of that arm. In Cotton MS., Nero, E, ii. fob 2, 
and in the Ilorda, vol. ii. pL 5, are examples in which 
the back of the blade is similarly eusped, the weapons in 
those instances being scymetars. The soymetar, in the 
second half of the fifteenth century,, becomes a common 
form of the sword. It has generally a plain cross-guard, 
as in the Tapestry of Bayard (Jubinal), the Tapestry of 
the Eylise de la Chaise Dieii, plates 29 and 31, the Tapestry 
of Aulhac passim^ Hefner’s pi. 161, and the Nuremberg 
Chronicle, IJ ^ , In other cases, it has e, finger-gmrd ; that 
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is, the cross-piece, forming an angle in front, is continued 
in a parallel line with the grip. Examples are furnished 
by the Tapestry of Berne (Jubinal, pi. 6), the Speculum 
Conversionis Peccatorum in 1473, in plate 46 of vol. ii. of 
the Ilorda, and in several of the woodcuts of Dibdin’s 
Bibliotheca Spenceriana. But this finger-guard does not 
yet join the pommel. In Harl. MS., 4,425, the well-known 
transcript of the Romance of the Rose, the angle of the 
cross-piece takes a contrary direction, rising in front of the 
blade, the purpose of which is not very apparent. See ff. 
32 and 59 for examples. It must be borne in mind that 
the knightly war-sword has not the branch over the fiu- 
gers : it still retains the old cross-guard. Enriched speci- 
mens of the knightly sword of the close of the fifteenth 
century occur in the fine brass at Lullingstone, Kent, of 
Sir William Peche, 1487 ; and in the real weapon of Duke 
Chi’istophcr of Bavaria, 1493, the hilt of Avhich is of chased 
silver set with rubies, and the sheath of silver richly chased 
in a pattern of grapes and vine leaves. The last-named relic, 
a beautiful example of the armorer’s art at this period, is 
preserved at Munich, and has been well engraved in Hef- 
ner’s fine work on Medieval Costume. 
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PLATE 107. 

In the first half of the sixteenth century, three powerful 
and chivalrie monarohs gave to the period a strong military 
impress. The Teutonic prince, following a medieval hent, 
delighted in jousts and tournaments, and employed the 
best artists of his nation to reproduce their stirring scenes 
and incidents in a series of costly volumes. The Trench 
king, influenced by a classic turn of mind, delighted in 
fostering the higher art of the Italian school, and, when 
reconstructing his armies, took for his model the Legions 
of Ancient Eomc. Henry, combining something of both 
feelings, rivalled Maximilian in his love for the contests 
of list and barrier, and emulated Francis in the display 
of military power and the patronage of foreign art. 
Among the works which the Emperor caused to be pro- 
duced, there are four of especial interest to the student 
of military and knightly lore, the “ Triumphs of the 
Emperor Maximilian,” the Ehrenpforte, the Weiss Kvmg^ 
and the poem of TewrdannokJi, In the numerous wood- 
cuts illustrating these, every scene of the soldier’s life 
is presented to us, and with a rough vividness which 
gives to every page and to every picture the impress of the 
most scrupulous truth. The subject before us represents 
the meeting of the Emperor and Henry the Eighth. 
Maximilian wears the imperial crown, the English king 
has an open crown of trefoils. The group forms part of 
the 22nd print of the Ehrenpforte or “ Triumphal Arch of 
the Emperor Maximilian,” a work for which the designs 
are said to have been furnished by Albert Hurer. The 
Emperor dying in 1519, had not the satisfaction of seeing 
its completion. The publication did not take place till 
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1559. In the print from which these two figures are 
copied, the monarchs are accompanied by their knights 
and guards. The Emperor wears over his armour a rich 
surcoat with slashed sleeves and plaited skirt. The ICing 
has his bi’eastplate uncovered, but beneath wears the 
plaited skirt called, in the language of the day, lam. 
The breastplate has the globose form characteristic of 
this time. To the shoulder-pieces are fixed the upright 
neck-guards already seen in our plates 83, 86 and 91. 

. The sollerets have the broad toes so striking in all the 
monuments of this period, and which required that the 
stirrups should be of a proportionate extent of span. 
Many of these stin-ups are in the Tower collection, and 
nothing can be imagined more unshapely. In the hel- 
mets worn by both princes we recognise a new tjqpe — 
the close helmet. It consists of three principal parts; 
the skull-piece, which closely follows the shape of the 
head, the visor, and the beaver. Before, however, the 
close helmet was attained, there was a transitional kind, 
fonning a link between it and the older salade. This con- 
sisted of a skull-piece with articulations at tlie neck behind, 
and a visor; Avhich latter did not, however, enclose the 
chin. This visor, which moved upon pivots at the sides, 
was either single or in two parts. See, for examples, 
Ilefiier’s Trachten, pi. 40, and real helmets in the Tower. 
This transitional shape belongs to the earliest years of the 
century. The close helmet, (which was next adopted,) by 
following the curve of the cliin and neck, completely en- 
cased the head in steel. There were two chief forms of 
this helmet; in the one, the face defence consisted of a 
single piece, as in the examples before us ; in the other, 
there was a division just below the eyes, as in figm’es of 
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Maximilian’s ‘‘Triumph.” Many varieties occnr, among 
■which the most curious is that of the rich suit of Henry 
VIII. in the Tower (hTo, |), w'hioh is composed of six 
pieces, all fitting one into another without hinge or rivet. 
There ■was yet, however, a weak point in the close helmet, 
ingenious as it was. A lance or partizan could still pene- 
ti'ate at the spot where the casque joined the body-armour. 
To obviate this danger, a new contrivance was imagined : 
the upper edge of the gorget was made to project in a 
“bead” (or half-round), and the lo'wer part of the helmet 
had a hollow rim, to fit over the bead ; so that when the 
two pieces were joined together, the head could move 
freely to the right or left, without leaving the neck un- 
protected. This helmet was called a burgonet {hourgui- 
gnotte\ a name which seems to refer its invention to 
Burgundy, The burgonet is usually made in three parts, 
as in the examples engraved by Grose, pi. 3, and Hefner, 
pi. 82. In other cases, it is in four* parts, the chin -piece in 
this variety opening from the centre on side hinges, the 
visor moving on pivots in the usual manner. Specimens 
of both kinds "will be found in the Tower. The horse 
armoiu' in the subject before us is entirely of steel : from 
the decorations seen on that of the Emperor’s steed, it may 
be inferred that the defence represented is silvered and 
engraved, as in the Tower suit, No. I (our plate 124). The 
circular ornament on the peytrel is a boss, a common 
fashion of this time. Its purpose seems to be, to turn off 
the thrust of an adverse weapon. The spiked chanfrein 
has already been seen in the previous centmy. (PL 94.) 
The double-reined bridle is of a very rich pattern : the 
chain would probably be gilt. The bridle of the King has, 
in lieu of tassels, a row' of little bells. 
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PLATE 108. 

Knightly figure from the same work as the last illus- 
tration. It represents the Emperor, who, in the original, is 
surrounded by a variety of weapons, cannon, &c., in ad- 
dition to the helmets which we have copied. The plate is 
the thirty-third of the series. The breastplate is globose, 
with an embossed ornament in front ; both embossed and 
fluted armour being in high favour at this period. The 
skirt presents an arrangement which has not yet occurred 
in our series. In lieu of tuilles affixed to the lowest hoop 
of the tassets, we have a series of overlapping plates ; and 
these plates are held together by slidiug rivets, which 
enable them to play freely one over the other. It is 
to this kind of rivet that the terra, “Almayne rivet,” 
so often found in inventories and other doenments of 
this time, is generally considered to refer. The Ko. | in 
the Tower aflrords a real example of this description of 
armour. The incomplete defence of mail beneath the 
tassets would be compensated by the strong steel front of 
the saddle. The sollerets have the usual broad toes of 
the period. The .pauldrons have the neck-guards already 
noticed, which, from actual suits of this date, we find 
were not made in a continuous piece with the shoulder- 
plate, but affixed to it by screws or rivets. In real 
armours it is not unusual to find one shoulder only pro- 
vided with the upright guard; but, on examining such 
suits, it will be seen, by the holes drilled in the steel, that 
a second has originally existed. The arm-defence is of 
mail, reinforced with plate on the outside, because, as 
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Bang Eene tells us, “les coups des masses et des espees 
descendent plus voulentiers es endrois dessus-dis.” The 
helmet is of the kind already described, in which the 
face-defence is formed in a single piece. The elaborate 
decoration of plumes is characteristic of this time. Similar 
examples are supplied by the figures in the “ Triumph,” 
and again in the bas-reliefs of the Ilotel do Bourgthe- 
roulde at Eouen, reproduced in the Renaissance Court at 
Sydenham. The knightly sword still maintains its old 
form, the blade double-edged, the pommel round, the 
guard a plain cross-piece. At the feet of the Emperor 
are examples of the various headpieces of the time; the 
salade, the close war-helmet, the helm for tilting with the 
lance, and the barred helm for tourneying with rebated 
sword and mace. In the war-helmet will be remarked a 
cluster of holes, to facilitate hearing. The tilting helm has 
the aperture on the left side guarded by a prolongation of 
the check-plate, for it was on the left side that the knights 
passed each other in their career. Real annour shows us 
that the particular thus recorded was neither a fancy of 
the artist nor a slip of his pencil. 
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PLATE 109. 

Suit of armour in the Ambras Collection ®, of the early 
part of the sixteenth century. It was formerly exhibited 
as the harness of Albert, Elector of Brandenbm’g, who died 
in 1486, and under this name appears (plate 19) in the 
Waffm und Riistungen of Schrenek von Notzing. Heftier, 
who has also engraved the figm’e, assigns it to its proper 
period, and has these very sensible remarks on the subject 
of its misappropriation: “We would observe generally 
that the suits preserved in collections of ancient armour, 
and which are referred to the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, belong usually to the sixteenth century; for 
but little exists of the fifteenth age, and almost nothing of 
the fourteenth. These mistakes, which originated at a 
time when specimens were not examined very minutely, 
have even found their way into works treating specially 
on the subject, and have thus been continued to our day.” 
(Pt. iii. pi. 41.) Our illustration is copied fi’om Heftier’s 
print. The suit is principally curious from the mask visor 
of the helmet and the skirts of steel wrought in folds 
imitating the cloth bases of the civil dress. Mask helmets 
were not uncommon at this time : their employment was 


• This collection, formerly kept in the 
old castle of Ambras, near Innspruck, is 
now deposited in the Lower Belvidere 
Palace at Vienna. The museum was 
formed about 1560 by the Archduke Fer- 
dinand, son of the Emperor Ferdinand I., 
who obtained from various European mo- 
narchs and others inclined to assist him, 
suits of armour and objects remarkable 


for their art or antiquity, many of which 
had belonged to persons of renown in the 
different states from which they were 
procured; and many, it must be con- 
ceded, had been assigned to heroes who 
had not even lived in the century of their 
construction. The entire museum occu- 
pies seven apartments, of which three are 
filled with armour for man and horse. 
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no doubt confined to the fanciful pageants of the day. The 
masks are found in the form of human faces, of animals, 
and of grotesques. Of the first kind, several examples are 
in the Ambras collection : in one case, the crown of the 
casque is made to represent a curly head of hair. (See 
Schrenck, plates 23, 29, 40 and 107.) In the Madrid 
Armory is another helmet, of which the visor and crown 
have the form of a human face and hau*. It is engi’aved 
in the Armeria Real de Madrid. In the Musee de VAr- 
tillerie at Paris are two helmets with face visors ; one of 
which is figured by M. Allou in the eleventh volume of 
the Mem. de la Societe des Antiquaires de France, and the 
other described under No. 311 of the Paris catalogue. 
Plate 30 of Carre’s Panoplie gives us the armour of the 
“ Chevalier aux Lions,” preserved at Chantilly ; of which ^ 
“le timbre du heaume, la mentonniere, les ventail et 
nazal, est forme du mufle d’un monstrueux lion, dont les 
crins flottent en place de Crete et tombent sur le der- 
riere For the pieces at the sides of the helmet com- 
pare our plate 88. The plaited steel skii’t is of very 
rare appearance : it occurs in the rich suit of Henry VIII. 
in the Tower (our plate 124); In the figure before us will 
be remarked a provision for affixing a continuous piece in 
front of the skirt ; the addition, ctf this piece would adapt the 
harness for a foot conflict, as the absence of it permits the 
wearer to act on horseback. The armourer has not been 
content to imitate the cloth skirts of the civil costume, he 
has reproduced in steel the silken puffings and slashings of 

^ The two in the Tower Annory are chased from an Oxford-street dealer, and 
not genuine. One of them, formerly in stated to have been procured ** from 
the Bernal Collection, consists of part of Florence,” has been pronounced by com- 
a true helmet to which an imposture petent judges to be a forgery through- 
visor has been added. The other, pur- out. 
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the garments of the day. Examples of this kind of armour 
will be found in the Tower Collection (No. |). In the 
Tower also may be seen specimens of the ingeniously- 
constructed arm-defences, where the articulation in nume- 
rous nanw strips gives to that part almost the pliability 
of a buff-coat The breast-plate is of the usual globose 
form of the period. The figures engraved upon it are those 
of Saint Barbara and Saint Catherine. The back-plate is 
also engraved: the subject there, a lady and gentleman 
joining hands, is given by Hefner (pi. 48) as a striking 
illustration of the civil costume of the time. 


Nos. I and ; and compare Grose, pis. 19 and 20. 
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PLATES no & 111. 

Monumental brasses in Westminster Abbey and Great 
Saint Helen’s Church, London, of Sir Humphry Stanley, 
1505, and John Lementhorp, Esquire, 1510. In the first 
of those, the shoulder-defence for the sword-arm is of a 
lighter construction than that on the opposite side, an 
arrangement of which examples have been seen in the pre- 
ceding century. In the later figure, they are of equal 
size, a fashion generally found as the century advances. 
Occasionally the pauldi’on with upright neck-guard appears 
on the left side only, while the right has a gusset of plate ; 
as in the figure given on plate 114 of Hefner’s “ Costumes.” 
The morion-shaped elbow-pieces of the Stanley effigy bear 
much resemblance to those of the armour in our plate 93. 
The ridged globose breastplate here seen, is frequent in 
the early years of the century : the sculpture of Sir Giles 
Daubeny in Westminster Abbey and the statuette of Saint 
George on the tomb of Henry VII. offer good examples. 
The chain skirt with tuilles overlying, is often worn at this 
date. Among many instances that might be given, we 
may name the statuette noticed above, the “ toumoyeurs a 
pied” of Maximilian’s “ Triumph” (plate 42), the beautiful 
figure of Saint George in painted glass in Cologne Cathe- 
dral, copied in the Kerrich Collections, Add. MS. 6,728, 
and several of the brasses engraved by Cotman. The mail 
skirt of No. 110 is divided in front, for convenience of 
riding; the shorter one of No. Ill has no such division. 
In both figures, the large, pointed plates above and below 
the knees have given way to pieces of much smaller di- 
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mension. The old fashion, however, seen in plates 92, 93 
and 96, is still often found at the beginning of the century. 

In the Lementhorp brass we see that 
the war-sword is accompanied on the 
opposite side — not by a dagger, as in 
so many former instances, but by a 
stabbing-sword or estoc^ the sheath of 
which appears at the knees. On the 
breastplate is the lance-rest, turning on 
a pivot, so as to lie close to the cuirass 
•when not in use. The helm, with its 
crest, wreath and mantling, is behind 
the head. Fixed to the inside of the 
helm, at this time, is not unfrequently 
seen a portion of chain-mail, passing 
beyond the edge of the helm ; the pur- 
pose of which was to defend that part 
of the neck Avhere the headpiece and 
the gorget came in contact. The 
monumental statue of Sir John Peche, at Lullingstono, 
Kent, furnishes a good example. Tlie crest of the Stanleys 
is a very singular device, an infant in the claws of an 
eagle. A tradition of the family records that an ancestor 
of their house, having in infancy been carried off by an 
eagle, and afterwards safely recovered, the event was con- 
sidered of good augury and its remembrance perpetuated 
in the family crest. Of wdiatever weight or antiquity the 
tradition may be, it is certain that the crest of the “ Kigle 
and Child” is seen on the helm of a knight of the Stanley^ 
family, habited in armour of the fourteenth century, in the 
church of Elford, Staffordshire. The device is engraved in 
Newton’s “ Heraldry.” The brass of Lementhorp well ox- 
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emplifies an entanglement of composition into which the 
latteners of this and the preceding century had fallen, in 
their endeavours to satisfy all claims upon their art. The 
recumbent statues of warriors had usually for pillow the 
knightly helm; while, crouched at the feet, was the em- 
blem of strength, the Lion, or of fidelity, the Hound. The 
latteners gave to their knights an erect position, by placing 
beneath their feet a mound covered with herbage and 
sprinkled with flowers. Stanley thus appears, a gi’aceful 
portraiture and in perfect keeping throughout. But who 
shall explain the process by which Lementhorp, standing 
upon his mound, retains his helm pillow, bedecked with its 
crest and mantling! And, if we are thus perplexed in 
dealing with the helm, to what straits are we reduced in 
disposing of the emblem of fidelity, the Hound ! 
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PLATES 112 & 113. 

The fii’st of these subjects has been chosen, to shew the 
manner of a charge of Lances or men-at-arms. It is talien 
from the Weiss Kunig or Life of the Emperor Maximilian, 
the designs for which were by Hans Burgmair. The men- 
at-arms themselves differ in nothing from the band of 
medieval knights, except in the small change in the fashion 
of their costume. They are still armed from head to foot, 
their weapon is still the lance, and then’ “ destriers” yet 
exhibit the armorial trapper and the steel chanfrein. It is 
the last century in which this ancient band maintains the 
prominence it has so long enjoyed : in the next age, fire- 
arms and the pike reduce it to a state of nullity, and after 
a faint struggle as an ‘‘ old-fashioned” soldiery, the body 
of men-at-arms, or lancers armed cap-a-pie, disappeai’s 
altogether from the military stage. The cavalry troops in 
the fii’st half of the sixteenth century were the lance or 
man-at-arms, the dcrai-lanee or estradiot^ the light-horse- 
man, the harquebusier, the pistolier or Keiter^ the archer, 
the custrel, and the Hungarian light-horseman. The Imce 
fournie of the Erench Compagnies dWrdonmnee in 1530 
comprised six horses : four for the man-at-arms, his page 
and varlet, and two for his archers. In the “ retinewe of 
speres” instituted by Henry YIII. as a body-guard, every 
man-at-ainns was to be accompanied by a page, custrel, 
and two archers, all on horseback \ The costume of this 
body is preserved in the monument of their Captain, Sir 


^ Cott* MS,, Titus, A, xiii.; Grose, i, 113, ed* 1801; ^nd Pegge'a CuHali^, pt. ii- p. 5. 
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John Pechey, at Lnllingstone, Kent. Over his harness he 
wears a tabard of arms. The statue is further curious from 
the fanciful design of the wreath on the helm. In lieu of 
the usual circlet of twisted colom's, it is formed of twisted 
branches of the peach tree ; in allusion to the name of the 
knight. The effigy is figured in Stothard’s series, but the 
peach wreath of the helm is not in view in that engraving. 
In the Disciplme Militaire^ wi’itten about 1540 and attri- 
buted to Guillaume du Bellay, SeigneiU’ de Langey, we 
have a particular description of the arming of the lance, 
the light-horseman, the estradiot and the harquebusier. 
The first is to have “ soullerets, grcves entieres cuyssots, 
cuyrasse avec les tassettes, gorgerin, armet avec les bavieres, 
gantelets, avant-bras, goussets, et grandes pieces.” The 
light horseman is to wear “ hanssecol, hallecret, avec les 
tassettes jnsques audessous dn genou, gantelets, avant- 
bras, et grandes espaulettes, et une salade forte et bien 
couverte a veue couppfe^: leurs cazaques seront de la 
couleur de I’enseigne : fis doivent porter I’espee, la masse 
a Pardon, et la lance bien longue au poing.” The estradiols 
(or Albanian light-horse) to be armed as the foregoing, 
except that, in lien of avant-bras and gauntlets, they are 
to wear sleeves and gloves of mail. They caiTy “ Pespee 
large au coste, la masse a Parfon, et une zagaye au poing, 
longue de dix on de douze pieds®, ferree par chasenn bout 
d’un fer bien aigu et tranchant; ou bien, ils porteront 
aussi la lanee coinme les autres.” Tbeir cazaque to be 
sboid, without sleeves, and of the colour of the ensign.. 
The harquebusiers to have armour like that of estradiols, 

* The gi'eaves did not always enelrele ^ See plate 10 L- 
tlie whole leg". See the armour of Henry The &ix;ar of the laiieier was eighteen 

VllI* m the Tower, No. feet 
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except that, in place of a salade, they shall have a cahasset 
(open casque), in order to be able better to take aim, and 
to have the head more at liberty. The harquebus to he 
carried at the saddle-bow in a case of cuir-botdlli^ the 
length of the arm to be 2 feet or feet, or 3 feet at the 
farthest ; and let it be light. A mace is on the other side 
of the saddle-bow, and a sword completes the equipment. 
(Chap. 6.) A company of English demi-lances joined the 
army of Henry II. of France in 1552 “ for their pleasure.” 
They were about 400 in number, “ desquels la plupart 
estoit a cheval sur guildins et petits chevaux vistes et 
promps, sans estre fort armez, vestus de juppons courts, 
avec le bonnet rouge a leur mode, et la lance comme une 
demie picque, dont Us scavent fort bien ayder,” &c. 
(Frangois de Eabutin, Comnuntaires, liv. 2.) This is ex- 
actly the English light-horseman seen in the print of the 
Siege of Boulogne, published by the Society of Antiquaries, 
and we there find what is meant by the phrase, sans estre 
fort armez, for, while the soldier wears a body-armour with 
brassarts of plate, the legs are encased in boots alone, 
which extend beyond the knee. Brantome says of the 
Albanian light cavalry, “ ils nous ont apporte la forme de 
la cavallerie-legcre, et la methode de faire la guerre eomme 
eux. Les Venitiens appelloient les leurs, Estradiotz, qui 
nous donnerent de la fatigue a Fomoue. Ils les appelloient 
aussi Corvals, a cause de la nation. Les Espagnols appel- 
loient les leiu's, GenetairesP (Capitaines Fran?. : — De 
Fontrailles.) The appointments of the harquebusier are 
seen in the notice by Eabutin in 1552 of the army of 
Henry II. “De harquebusiers a cheval y en avoient de 
douze a quinze cens, armez de Jacques et manches de 
maille ou cuirassine, la bourguignotte ou le morion. 
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I’arquebuz de trois pieds de long a l’ar?on de la selle, 
montez sur bons courtaux, cbaeun selon sa puissance.” 
(LIy. 2.) The German Reiters or pistoliers ** came into 
prominent notice in the second quarter of the century. 
Their characteristic arm, the wheel-lock pistol*, is con- 
sidered by Heftier to have been common in Germany in 
1512. (Ft. iii. pi. 71.) The Reiters were called also 
“ Noirs hamais,” from the colour of their armour : — “ ainsi 
appelez pour ce que les harnatz qu’ilz portent sont noirs, 
avec manches de maille et certains morions converts : ils 
ont des pistolets d’environ deux palmes de long, et dcs 
espieux dont ilz se scavent ayder en plusieurs sortes.” 
(Loys d’ Avila, Gowmentaires^^WN. 1.) Brantome says: — 
“I have heard the late Monsieur de Rerrare declare that 
these Reiters fear nothing so much as the Turks, so that 
2,000 Turkish horse make no account of beating 10,000 
Reiter horse j which I told him seemed very strange to 
me, the Reiters being armed to the teeth and so well pro- 
vided both for offence and defence with their pistols, while 
the Turks came into the field without body-armour, carry- 
ing only lance, shield and scymetar. It is all one for that, 
said he; adding that he knew it from his own personal 
experience when serving with the army of his brother-in- 
law, the Emperor Maximilian.” (Vol. vi. p. 212, cd. 1787 ; 
and compare pp. 204 and 213 seq.) The mounted archers 
arc found constantly throughout the first half of the cen- 
tury. The Ordinance for the body-guard of “ speres and 
archers” of Henry VIII., already noticed, requires that 

** See plate 127, and steeL There are but two kiudB of 

^ The wheel-lock is commonly called pistoblocks until the days of percussion 
B.re-look in documents of this century, arms^ — the wheel and the snaphnnce or 
This should be borne in mind by the flint, 

fitudeutf for the term fire-lock is apt to ^ Trad, de Math, Vauchier, Anvers, 
suggest the idea of an apparatus Of Hint 1550- 
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“ every of the aforesaid men of armes shall fiimyslie 
and make I’edy twoo good archers, well horsed and har- 
nessed, and bring theim to muster before the King’s 
grace,” &c. The horse archer of this date is seen in the 
pictures at Hampton Court, of the Battle of the Spurs, the 
meeting of Maximilian and lienry VIII., and the Field of 
Cloth of Gold ; and again in the bas-reliefs of the last- 
named scene in the Hotel de Bourgtheroulde at Eouen 
In 1544, Henry proceeding to the siege of Boulogne, “ the 
King’s majestic was in the myds of his pikemen, then 
followed the men of armes, also alooff off there were fiftie 
archers on horsehacke on the right side, and on the left 
side as many gonners on horsehacke.” (Eymer, xv. 53, 
and Pegge’s Curialia^ Pt. iii. p; 23.) The equipment of 
the Custrel is named in the Ordinance for the “speros” of 
Henry VIII. “ Evry of the said gentlemen shall have . . . 
his coustrcll, with a javelyn or demi-launce, well armed 
and horsed as it apperteyneth.” The Hungarian light- 
horse are very exactly described by Louis d’ Avila in his 
“ Commentaries.” “ Le roy admena neufz cents chevaulx 
hongrois, que a mon jugement sont des meilleurs chevaulx- 
legiers du monde. Les armes qu’ilz portent sont longues 
lances creuses et assez grosses, ilz portent des escuz ou 
targes, estant par has larges jusques a Icndroit du milieu, 
et de la elles vont estroississant par devant en poincte, la- 
quelle leur passe pardessus la teste, et sont si tornces 
comme pavois. En ces targes ilz portent painctes devises 
a leur mode. Aucuns d’icculx Hongrois portent jaques 
de maille, et plusieurs portent cymitarres, et joinctement 
estocz, et certains marteaulx a longues manches dont ils 
s’aydent tres hien.” 


‘ Noticed under No. 108. 
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The group of men-at-arms on foot (Ko. 113) is given 
to shew the absence of uniformity in the arming of the 
troops. Some wear the close helmet, some the visored 
salade. Some have feathers in their casques, others have 
no such ornament; some wear surcoats which nearly cover 
the whole harness, others have a deep skirt only over their 
armour ; and others again no more than a short, slashed 
sleeve. Some have daggers buckled to their waists, others 
are without this weapon. It was usual, in ordering the 
troops for action, to place the hest-armed in front. The 
standard is charged with the well known device of the 
house of Burgundy, the Mint and Fire-steel. The third 
figure in the nearest file furnishes a good example of the 
knightly lance of this period. The subject is taken from 
the Weiss Kunig of Burgmair. 



No. 113. 
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PLATES 114, 115 & 116. 

The foot-troops of the first half of the sixteenth century 
were archers, bill-men, halhardiers, pai*tizan-men, swords- 
men, pike-men, crosshow-men and harquebusiers. The 
German Landsknechte, who were frequently employed as 
mercenaries, usually carried those long-handled weapons 
which in England were called “ staves, ” and by the 
French armes Uanches, such as hills, halberds, and the like. 
The ancient Seqeant-at-arms is still found, accompanied by 
his characteristic mace. The Yeomen of the Guard, of 
whom we have recorded the institution at a previous 
page ”, still continued to surroimd the English monarch. 
Throughout the century there was an obstinate struggle 
between the arrow and the bullet, and the advocates of the 
first had a clear advantage on the side of eloquence and 
ingenuity; but in the field the “shot” made a steady 
advance, and at length the Bow, that weapon which had 
decided victories from the beginning of the world, and 
of late had constantly won them almost single-handed, 
was driven from the battle-field and its place supplied by 
the musquet and the caliver. 

In the first half of the age, however, 
the archer maintained his position. 

His appearance at this time, wearing 
his steel sallet, and distinguished as an 
English soldier by the Cross of St. 

George (which was figured both upon 
his breast and back), is seen in the 
miniature here given, from the print 
of the Departure of Henry VIII. from 



Ant*', p. 529. 
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Calais, 1544, published by the Eoyal Society of Anti- 
quaries. Statutes for the encouragement of archery were 
from time to time enacted in England, as in the 3rd Henry 
VIII., and in the 33rd of the same reign. By the statute 
of 4 and 5 Phil, and Mar., cap. ii., all temporal persons 
having estates of a thousand pounds or upwards, are re- 
quired to furnish, among other munitions of war, thirty 
long-bows, thirty sheaves of arrows, and thirty “steele 
cappes or sculles.” The English archers did good service 
at Flodden, and it will be remembered that the body of 
the Scottish king was found among the slain, pierced with 
an arrow". In 1518 the aid agreed to be furnished from 
England to the Emperor was six thousand archers °. 

Hall’s Chronicle makes frequent mention of the prowess 
of the English archers : see, among many other instances, 
those recorded at pages 524, 528, 540, 556 and 569 (ed. 
1809). In 1514, “ Prior Jhon, a gi’cat capitayne of the 
Erenche navy, with his Galeys and Foystes charged with 
great basylyskes and other greate artilery, came on the 
border of Sussex and came a land in the night at a poore 
village called bright Helmston, and or the watch coulde 
him escrye, he sett fyer on the towne: then the watche 
fyred the bekyns and people began to gather ; whiche 
8e3mge, prior Jhon soivned his trompett to call his men 
aborde, and by that tyme it was day. Then vi. archers 
whiche kept the watche, folowed prior Jhon to the sea, and 

" Pinkerton^s Scotland, ii. 104. The ung traict d’arc ; et partie d*eul.x estoient 
account of this battle by Lord Thomas en quadrans, et autrcs en maniere de 
Howard contains several curious parti- pointe,^* We have here the anc ent 
culars. The English army was formed cunem again reproduced. See the whole 
“ en deux batailles, avec ii. elles (aisles) letter of the earl in Appendix to Pinker- 
en chacime bataille.” The Scottish host ton, vol ii. p. 456. 

** estoit divisee en cinq batailles, et cha- ® State Papers, 31 — 4. Lingard, vol. 
cune bataille loing Tun de Tautre environ vi. chap. 2. 

0 q 2 
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shott SO faste that they bett the galymen from the shore, 
woundyng many, and prior Jhon was shott in the face with 
an arrow, and was likely to have dyed, and therefore he 
offered his image of wax before onr lady at Bolleyn, with 
the English arrow in the face for a niyracle.” (Hall, p. 
568.) In 1542 a levy of troops is ordered “for the werres 
in to Scotland,” when the city of Horwich is called upon 
to furnish forty “tallest and most apte and able men, 
wherof xix. ar good and able archers redy trymmed, w* 
hemes, bowes, arrowes, swords, and dagers, and xxi. are 
able men w* bills redy trymmed, w‘ billes, hemes and 
dagers”.” In 1543 the king’s letter to the mayor and 
sheriffs of Norwich “ lets them to witte that they are ap- 
poynted to ffumysshe, for a rojmll armye to invade the 
realme of Ffrance, xl. able ffotemen, whereof -viii. to be 
archers, evry oon fumysshed w’ a godo bowe and a cace to 
carye it inne, w* xxiiii, goode arowes, a gode sworde, and 
a dager, and the reste to be billemen well harnessed, evry 
of them w‘ a goode bill, a gode sworde and a dager 
Orders are given accordingly for the men to be sought and 
arrayed by the constables, and instmctions are issued for 
the attire of those approved. “ Fyrste, every souldier to 
have a cote of blewe clothe garded w‘ redde, aft' suehe 
ffacon as all ffotemen be made at London, and the left 
sieve to be trymmed after suche sorte as shall please the 
captayne to devise, p’vydod alweys y* no jentilman nor 
other weare eny maner of sylke upon the garde of his cote, 
save only upon his left sieve, and that no yoman weare 
eny maner sylke upon his seid cote, nor noe jentilman nor 
yoman weare any man’ of badge. 

“ Item. Evry man to p’vyde a payer of hose for evry of 


I* Norfolk Arcb^ieologjj voL i. p. 3t>. 


1 Ibid., p* 36- 
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his men, the right hose to he all redde and the left hose to 
be all blewe, with one strype of iii. ffyngars brode of redde 
upon the ontsyde of his legge from the stokks downewardes. 

“ Item. Evry man to hav an armyng doblet of ffustyean 
or of canwas. 

“ Item. Evry man to provide a capp to put his scull or 
sallett inne, after such sorte as I hav devysed, whiche 
Willm. Tailours, capper of London, dwellynge withinne 
Ludgate, dothe make for me, wer ye shall hav as many of 
them as ye will for viiitf. a peoe 

We thus see that the motley costumes of the soldici’y 
at this time were not always mere caprice : that while, for 
instance, the general colours of the dress might be the 
heraldic tints of a powerful leader, the particular contin- 
gents might be distinguished one from another by the 
colonr or trimming of a sleeve. The provision of an’ows 
for each bowman, as noticed above, is twenty-four. In 
the curious manuscript belonging to Grose, and printed in 
his “ Ancient Armour,” p. 272, it is recommended that, of 
the “fower and twentie arrowes, to be kept in a case of 
leather defensible against the rayne, eight should be lighter 
than the residue, to gall or astonye the enemye with the 
hailshot of light arrows, before they shall come within the 
danger of their harqucbuss shot®.” Every archer to have 
“a brigandine, or a little cote of plate, a skull or husky n, 
a mawle of leade of five foot in lengthe, and a pike *, and 
the same hanging by his girdle with a hook, and a dagger.” 
A good figure of a German archer of this period, from an 
altar-picture of the Martyrdom of Saint Sebastian, will be 
found in Hefner’s work on Costumes (PI. 117, a.d. 1614). 

' Norfolk Arcbseology, vol. i. p* 37» Thus, the arrows tiro to roticli the 

guuuors before the bullets cuu touch the arehers. ^ Tho "arehvr’s stake." 
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That example shews also the bracer, or guard fixed on the 
left wrist, to prevent the chafing of the bowstring. A 
singular accident has preserved to us a few examples of 
the English long-bow of this time. In 1545, the ship of 
war, the Mary “ being before the Isle of Wight with 
the rest of the Eoyall iN'avy, to encounter the French Fleet, 
with a suddain puff of wind stooped her side, and tooke in 
water at her Ports in such abundance, as that she instantly 
sunck downeright and many gallant men in her”.” In 
1841, diving operations were undertaken upon the wreck, 
and among many other stores recovered, several of the 
bows belonging to the archers of her crew were rescued in 
a very perfect state Two of them are deposited in the 
Tower Armory, They are made each in a single piece, in 
length 6 ft. 4^ inches. The string-notch is cut in the wood 
itself. The prices of bows and arrows in 1559 were as 
follow's : — '‘A bowe of yewgh, 2s, 8d. ; bowe-stiings, a 
doz. 6d. ; liverie arrows, the sheyf, 22d^.” As late as 
the Civil Wars an attempt was made to raise a body of 
Ai'chers. In 1643 the Earl of Essex issues a Commission, 
desiring “ all well-affected persons in and about the City of 
London to bring in Bows and Aitows, if they have any, 
or what Sum of Money they please,” not doubting but 
success “ will still attend the use of that Honourable and 
Ancient Weapon, heretofore found of good use in this 
Kingdom.” ( Eushworth’s Collections, pt. iii. vol, ii. 
p. 370.) ^ 

The Bill-man, armed with his bill, sword, shield, sallet 


" Sir Walter Raleigli i “ Select Eisayi,'^ Grose, Hist, of the Eng. Army, voL i. 
(fee* *, published in 1650, and dedicated to p. 125. 
his son. ]F xiptvli. 479* 

* For the armament of this vessel, see 
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and hallecret', is seen in our illustration, No. 114. We 
have already found him included in the Norwich levies of 
1542 and 1543 quoted above : — “ able men, well harnessed, 
with good bille, sworde and dager.” By the Statute of 
4 & 5 Phil, and Mary, estates of £1000 or upwards are 
rated to supply, among other furniture of war, “twenty 
black bills or halberts,” and so on with the less wealthy 
classes. The villages, as well as the towns, were rated to 
a supply of men and arms of this kind: thus, in 1569, the 
parish of Yoxhall in Staffordshire is called upon to furnish 
“ Pikemen 3, Bilmen 5, Harquebuz 9 A Survey of 
stores in the Tower in 1559, noting as well those in hand 
as others to be bought for the next year’s requirements, 
reports the number of “ Black bills to be bought at 16d. the 
piece” at 7,900. In the “ Brief Discoiu’se of WaiTe,” written 
by Sir Koger Williams and published in 1590, we have some 
curious particulars of the old English bill. After speaking 
of musquetiers, he says: — “There ought to bee, amongst 
1000 pikes, 200 short weapons, as Holberts or Bills ; but 
the bills must be of good stuffe, not like our common 
browne bills, which are for the most part all yron, with a 
little Steele, or none at all ; but they ought to be made of 
good yron and steele with strong pikes at the least of 
12 inches long, armed with yron to the midds of the staffe, 
like the holberts . . . Both Bills and Holberds ought to 
have corslets with light Millain murrians, the fore parts 
ought to be of the proofe of the caliver.” The length of 
the bill, according to Silver in his “ Paradoxes of Defence,” 
1599, should not exceed six feet. “ The battle-axe, halberd 
and black-bill ought to be five or six feet long, and may 


* Light body-armour i the Cowlet, 


■ Grose, Eng. Army, i. 124. 
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not well be used much longer, because of their weight ; 
and being joyned close together, may thrust, and strike 
sound blowes, both strong and quicke.” There was a 
variety of the weapon which had a diagonal spike at the 
back : examples of it are engraved by Grose, “ Ancient 
Armour,” plate 28, figs. 6 and 8. The bill at this time 
formed also part of a ship’s armament. The Queen’s ship, 
the Elisabeth, 600 men, is armed with 200 harquebuses, 
50 bows, 280 pikes, and 170 bills'*. Grose tells us that 
with the Sheriff’s bill-men it was no unusual thing to 
“ chalk the edges of the bills, to give them the appearance 
of having been newly ground".” Real examples of the old 
English brown bill are very rare, far more so than its 
kindred weapon, the halberd ; and the reason is not diffi- 
cult to find : the form of the implement made it useful for 
many domestic and agricultural purposes, so that, when no 
longer required for war, it finished its career at the hedge- 
row or the wood-stack. 

The Halberd has aheady been found in several of the’ 
enactments cited above, as a weapon to be employed con- 
jointly with the bill. But it was a much more costly 
arm; for, while the bill could bo had for 16 pence, the 
price of the halberd was 6s. 8d^. To the halberdier was 
therefore confided the defence of the colours, with other 
special duties. Thus, in a manuscript cited by Grose ®, we 
read that “ Captain es of halbarts or black billes, chieflye 
those halbartes bearinge corseletts gardinge the Ensignes, 
wearinge swordes and daggers, meryteth more wages then 
others bearinge blacke bills, usuaUye called the slaughter or 


Peck’s Desid. Curioscty lib. ii. p. 22 ; Grose, Eng. Army, vol. i. p. 125. 

® English Army, i. 124. ** Archaologia, xxxv. 357, xxxvii. 478. * English Army, i. 124. 
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execution of the battaile,” &c. There is a fearful signi- 
ficance in this last phrase — the slaughter or execution of the 
battle — and which exactly describes the duties of the troops 
caiTying the bill and similar menues armes ; whose province 
it was, when the adverse ranks had been broken by the 
efforts of the archers or the “shot,” or by a charge of 
cavalry or of pikemen, to advance among the disordered 
mass and slay all who came within reach of their terrible 
weapons. This was a duty that could not be performed by 
the pikes, the arm being too long. Langey, Discipline 
militaire, has a passage exactly in point: — “Les piques 
scrvent pour arreter les chevaux, mais elles sent inutiles 
quand les rangs se joignent. Done les Suisses, pour eviter 
cet inconvenient, mellent, de trois en trois rangs de Piques, 
un rang de Hallebardes,” &c. (Liv. i. chap. 16.) The 
halberds with long, slender spikes were, it appears, the 
French fashion, while the Italian halberd had a broad head 
for the thrust. Sir Eoger Williams, in the work already 
cited, writes: — “Because the Frenchmen make their hal- 
berds with long-neckt pikes, and of naughtie stuffe, like 
our own common browne bills, divers of our nation con- 
demn Halberdes ; but let the halberds be of goode stuffe, 
and stronglie made, after the Millaine fashion, with large 
heads to cut, and broad strong pikes, both to cut and thinist, 
then no doubt the Halberd is nothing behinde the Bill for 
all manner of service, and armes a souldier fairer than the 
bill.” We here see that in the sixteenth century there was 
not only a strong contention maintained between the advo- 
cates of the bow and the musquet, but a similar rivaliy be- 
tween the friends of the halberd and the bill. For represen- 
tations of the Halbardier of this time, see our plates 114 and 
117, Strutt’s Ilorda, vol. iii. plate 2 (from the very cuiious 
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volume in the Cotton collection, Augustus, 3, said to have 
belonged to King Henry VIII.), Maximilian’s “ Triumph,” 
the pictures at Hampton Court of the Meeting of Henry 
YIII. and Maximilian, and the Battle of the Spurs (Nos. 
520 and 517), Hefner’s plates 83, 94, 106 and 111, and 
the Trattato di Scieniia d^Arme of Camillo Agrippa, where, 
on fol. 60, are two halbardiers engaged in a duel with their 
halbards. 

The Bartizan {jperiuisane) is of great variety of form ; the 
blade being long or short, broad or narrow, with wings or 
without, of plain steel or richly decorated with chasing, 
painting and gilding. We have abeady found it named in 
the passage from Sutcliffe’s “Practice of Arms,” and it 
constantly appears in the military Inventories of this age. 
It is figured in Cotton MS., Augustus, 3 [Horda, vol. iii. 
pi. 3), where one of the partizan-men carries a shield, and 
both have swords ; in the Roll of the Entry of Charles y. 
into Bologna in 1530 ; and a variety of it in the woodcut 
at the foot of this paper. Many real examples are in the 
Tower collection, of which some are early in the century 
and curiously decorated with engraved figures of saints or 
mythological beings, coats of arms, or arabesques. No. 
322 has the Tudor royal arms, France and England quar- 
terly, supported by the Lion and Red Dragon. Many have 
the device of the Rose alone ; and they have been formerly 
gilt. These appear to be the arms mentioned by Hentzner 
as being in the Tower in his time, 1598 : — “hastse multse 
et splendidae, quas Partisan vulgo appellant, et quibus ad 
defensionem regii corporis in bello satellites utimtur.” 
(p. 193.) The saints most in favour for the decoration of 
these and similar weapons are Saint George, St. Sebastian, 
St. Alban, St. Christopher, St. Barbara and St. Catherine. 
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The Boar-spear and Spetum may be considered as varieties of 
the partizan: arms for the thrust only, not for striking. 
As its name indicates, the boar-spear had a broad head, 
leaf-shaped and double-edged, like the hunting implement 
from which it was derived Many real examples of this 
time will be found in the Tower. The name, Spetum^ is 
from the Italian, spedo^ a spit : hence the characteristic of 
the weapon: but a variety had the blade of a broader 
fashion. It had usually wings: see Grose, “Ancient 
Armour,” pi. 33. The Tower example, Jfo. is an early 
specimen, and engraved with a crowned spread-eagle. 
No. 881, from Malta, has the wings shai'p on both edges. 

Besides the arms here named, there were several others 
in use by the infantry at this period. The couteau-de-breche 
was in its simplest form a sword-blade fixed at the end of 
a stafiF, and in this fashion it is still employed among the 
Chinese. Generally the class may be considered to include 
all the “staves” whose blades have a single edge and 
blunt back. See Goodrich Court Armory (Skelton), vol. ii. 
pi. 85. A variety has a diagonal spike at the back, as in 
the specimens in the Tower, Nos. ^ seq.; from the ancient 
Armory of the Knights of Malta. The Pole-axe continued 
in use. The survey in the possession of the Eoyal Society 
of Antiquaries, taken in the 1. Edw. VI., has, among the 
Tower stores, “Short poleaxes plain, 100: two- hand pole- 
axes, 4 : poleaxes with gonnes in th’endes, 27 : without 
gonnes, 2 : poleaxes gilte, the staves covered with cremy- 
syno velvet, fringed with silke of gold, 4.” Some of these 
are probably still in the Tower : see No. seq. And com- 
pare Grose, “ Ancient Armour,” pi. 34. The Lochaber axe 


* See Stradauus, Venationes, 1578. 
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had a broad blade, and frequently at the back a hook for 
pulling down fascines, &c., or a “ bridle-cutter,” that is, a 
small beak with a concave edge for dividing the reins of a 
mounted antagonist. Hence the horsemen sometimes pro- 
vided themselves with reins of iron. See Grose, plate 28. 
The Pike-fork is of several varieties : two-pronged, three- 
pronged, and with or without hooks for pulling down fas- 
cines. Examples of all are in the Tower ; some of them 
from the Annory of the Knights of Malta. The weapon is 
mentioned in the old poem on the Battle of Plodden : — 

Some made their battle-axes bright, 

Some from their bills did rub the rust, 

Some made long pikes and lances light, 

Some pike-forks, for to join and thrust.” 

The Moming-star or “ Holy- water Sprinkle” was a 
weapon of the mace kind, but the head was furnished with a 
number of radiating spikes, after the manner of a curled-up 
hedgehog. There were two principal kinds: one fixed 
at the end of a staff ; the other fastened to a chain, which 
itself was attached to a staff. The first sort is figured in 
Kiichler’s Pageant on the marriage of Duke Prederic of 
Wurtemberg in 1609, plate 18*. The second is seen in 
De Vigne’s Vade-mecum du peintre, vol. ii. pi. 100, an 
example of the sixteenth century. They are named in the 
Tower Survey of 1547, cited above : — “ Great holly water 
sprincles, 118 : HoUy water sprincles with gonnes in 
th’ende, 7 : Little holly water sprincles, 392 : Holly water 
sprincle with three gonnes in the topp, 1.” This last is, 
no doubt, the arm afterwards called King Henry the Eighth’s 
Walking Staff, and still preserved in the Tower. See also 

* Beprcesentatio der Fwrstlichen Aitffzug und Ritter^pU, ^c. Datum Schwabiachen 
Gemundt, Anno 1611. 
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.the Tower examples, Nos. ^ to 900. “ Hercules-Clubs” 

were in use for defence of a breach. Thus, in the “ Com- 
mentaries of Sir Prancis Vere,” we are told that, at the 
siege of Ostend in 1601, ‘'we had firkens of ashes, to blind 
the enemie, quadrant tenter-nails**, stones and brick-bats, 
hoops bound round with squibs and fire -works, hand 
grenadoes, and Clubs which we called Hereules-clubs, with 
heavy heads of wood, and nails driven into the squares of 
them.” (page 170.) Even Slings were employed in this 
age. Grose, who has omitted wonderfully little that tends 
to throw light on ancient military usages, has recorded in 
a note to his “ Treatise on Ancient Armour,” that “ slings 
were used in 1572 at the siege of Sancerre, by the Hugue- 
nots, in order to save their powder : D’Aubign^ who 
reports this fact, says they were thence called Sancerre 
harquebusses.” (p. 274.) 

The Pikemen seen in our illustration, No. 114, do not 
appear to wear any body-armour, but usually they have 
corslets similar to the soldier carrying a bill, and for head- 
defence a saUet or morion. Other representations of pike- 
men occur in the “Triumph” of Maximilian (among the Camp 
followers) ; in the Horda^ vol. iii. pi. 4 ; in the picture at 
Hampton Court, the Meeting of Maximilian and Henry 
VIII. ; in the print of the Encampment at Marquison, 
published by the Eoyal Society of Antiquaries; and in 
plate 110 of Hefiier’s Trachten. Compare also the later 
example in our plate 131. In the Statute of 1557, all 
temporal persons having estates of £1000 or upwards, are to 
provide, among other munitions, “ forty corslets furnished, 
forty almaine rivetts, or instead of the almaine rivetts, 
forty coats of plate, corseletts or brigandines furnished, 


Caltrops- 
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forty pikes,” &c. The length of the pike was not uniform. 
Paolo Giovio reports those of the Swiss at the entry of 
Charles VIII. into Kome as being ten feet in length. 
From Zurlauben, cited by Muller, iv. eh. 6, it appears that, 
at the combat of Arbebo, the Swiss pikes measured eighteen 
feet. Sutcliflfe, in his “ Practice of Arms — “The pike I 
would have, if it might be, of Spanish ash, and betwixt 
twenty and twenty-two feet long,” &c. The manner of 
using this arm also varied: it was either held near the 
middle, the Swiss mode, or at the end, the custom of the 
German Landsknechte. Thus, in the Commentaires of 
Montluc, we read: — “Si nous (les Fran^ais) prenons la 
picque au bout du derriere et nous combattons du long 
de la picque, nous sommes defaits, car PAllemand est plus 
dextre que nous en cette manicre; mais il faut prendre 
les picques a demy, comme fait le Suisse, et baisser la 
teste pour enferrer et pousser en avant.” (Liv. ii.) Davies, 
in his “England’s Trainings’,” says : — “The pikeman ought 
to have his pike at the point and middest, trimmed with 
handsome tassels, and a handle, not so much for ornament, 
as to defend the soldier’s body from water, which in raine 
doth runne downe alongst the wood.” These tassels for 
shelter of the arm are seen in Eutz, plate 28, and in Jost 
Aman, pi. 265, ed. 1599. 

The Swordsman of this century is found in our plate 118 
and described under that number. 

The Crossbow was still used for the defence of towns 
and castles, and of ships. It does not appear in any of the 
pictures of the battles of Henry VIII., nor is it named in 
the Statute of 1557. The Companies of Arbalesters were 


* Printed as an Appendix to Grose’s Hist, of the English Army, p. 127. 
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still kept up in the continental cities, and they not only 
continued their prize contests, hut discovorod the ingenious 
device of a-warding the victory to an absent competitor. 
Lord Mountjoy at Toumay in 1516 writes to Henry VIII. 
in London : — “ Abowte the second day of Marche, there is 
a gret shoting at the popyngay, by a broderhod of Sajnit 
George, And furst thay shootithe ooh for yo’^ grace, and 
afterwards all other (of the) felowship. The last yere I 
appoynted the provost of the towne to shoote for yo^ grace : 
he strake the popyngay, and soo yo^ grace was Kyng of 
the Popyngay 'for that yere. This yere I appoynted sir 
John Tremayle to shoote for your grace, (who had) before 
approved hymself a (skilful) shooter in the crosbowe. He 
strake hit downe in likewise. And soo is yo^ grace King of 
the Popyngay for this yere. And yf soo be, hit be stryken 
by any man for yo' grace tlie next yere, yo' grace shallbe 
Emperor, wherunto ther longgithe many gret roialties.” 
[Excerpta lUstorica, 286.) Pictorial examples of the 
crossbow-man will be found in Tewrdannckh, woodcut 87, 
in the Tapestry of Dijon (Jubinal, pi. 1), and in Hefner’s 
TracMetij plate 117. The feathered quarrel or bolt for the 
crossbow is very clearly shown in the frontispiece to 
Holbein’s Costumes Stdsses. 

For the Harquebusicr of this century see our plates, 
Nos. 119, 120 and 132, and the particulars there given. 

The German Landsknechte did not wear armour, though 
a corslet and casque are sometimes seen on the persons of 
their captains. Good examples of these troops are furnished 
by Hefner’s plates 83, 94, 106, 109, 110 and 111. They 
are variously armed with the halberd, the pike and the 
sword. Plate 110 gives us the figure of a chief of foot- 
soldiers, wealing casque and corslet. 
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The Seijeant-at-arms of this century is seen in one 
of the figures of Cotton MS., Augustus, 3; engraved in 
Strutt’s Horda, vol. iii. plate 3 ; and again in the brass for- 
merly at Broxbume, Herts., dated 1531, of which a fac- 
simile is in the British Museum. 

The English “ Yeoman of the Guard” is represented in 
our plate 121, which see, with the notice of this soldiery 
there given. 

Little is to he added in illustration of the wood-cuts 
immediately before us. In Ho. 116 the figure carrying 
sword and spear has a body-armour of a construction not 
commonly foimd, but which is exactly reproduced in a 
horse-armour in the Tower ; Ho. | of the Catalogue. The 
scale-armour on the slain soldier is also of unusual occur- 
rence : the material of such a defence would probably be 
stout buff leather. 



No. 116. 




1 
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PLATE 117. 

Swiss Halbardier of tie first half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, fi'om Holbein’s Costumes Suisses, This figure is one 
of three in the same wort, of which two wear body-armour 
and the third has no defensive equipment. This mixture 

of armed and unarmed troops is well shewn in the plan of 

/ 

a batallion copied from Chantereau in the Etudes sur PAr- 
tillerie (i. 163); where the two front ranks and the two 
rear ranks alone, with a few men in the flank files, are 
provided with corslets. The prominence of the Swiss mer- 
cenaries at this period — ^those dompteui's de princes, as they 
were pleased to call themselves, is attested by every page 
of the war chronicles of the time. Brantome, after noticing 
their exploits at Granson and Morat, wi’ites : — Certaine- 
ment, depuis ce temps-la, ils ont fait de beaux exploits 
d’armes et de grandes preuves de vaillanco; comme ils 
firent a Hovare contre Monsieur de la Trimouille, dont ils 
en vindrent si rouges et si insolents qu’ils meprisoient 
toutes nations, et pensoient battre tout le monde; et de 
nostre temps, a la battaille de Dreux ils firent tres-bien ; 
aussi forent-ils bien battus . . - Enfin, comme la fortune ne 
lit pas tousjours aux gens de guerre, ils ont fait quelquefois 
bien, quelquefois mal : pourtant, ne leur faut desrober qu’ils 
ne soient tres-braves et vafllants gens de guerre. Or, ces 
‘ dompteurs de princes’ furent domptez par ce Eoy (Fran- 
cois I.) ; et par ses armes et par la composition que fit le 
Eoy avec eux, qui luy protesterent toute amitie et alliance 
si bonne, qu’ils Pont tousjours inviolablement gardiic, en- 
tretenue, et tres-bien et fidelement servy nos Hoys; de 

E r 2 
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sorte quo j’ay veu en nos armees, quand nous avions un 
gros de Suisses, nous nous estimions invincibles, ce nous 
sembloit.” (Vol. v. p. 230.) Their only dread was the 
artillery of the enemy : — “ e dicono che non hanno altro 
nemico alle guerre che I’artiglieria The first care of 
their advanced troops, therefore, was to capture if possible 
the batteries opened against them”. On the other hand, 
where they were employed as mercenaries, the care of the 
cannon was specially confided to them. “ Les Suisses ont 
la garde de I’artillerie, et ne sent tenus ni aux corvees ni 
aux assauts, comme sent les Francois,” writes the Sieur 
de Langey. The exemption of the Swiss from the duties 
of the storming party is elsewhere mentioned. Montmo- 
rency in 1522 having breached the walls of Novara, ordered 
them to proceed to the assault, which they declined. 
“Admonnestez par le seigneur de Montmorency d’aller 
a Passault, ils luy firent response qu’ils estoient prests 
de combatre en campayne, et que ce n’estoit leur estat 
d’assaillir les places Brantome gives them as good a 
character for steadiness of conduct as for bravery. “ Estant 
bien polissez et reglez comme ils sent, ils achetent tout, ils 
vivent modestement, ne faisant aueunes pilleries ny ravages. 
Ils ayment a faire bonne chere et a boire tousjours de ce 
bon Piot, quand il devroit couster un escu le pot®.” 

The halbardier in our print wears the light armour called 
the corslet. The breastplate shews on its upper edge a 
prominent ridge or head, the purpose of which was to turn 
aside the thrust of a weapon. Thus, a spear point, im- 
pinging on the globose cuirass, would glide over its siuface, 
and when reaching the bead at the top, would be carried 

' Carlo Pass! : trad, di Domenichi. ® As at Novara : see Fleurange, liv. 37, 

" Martin du Bellay, 1622 : L 327, ed. Petitot. ® Vol. vi. p. 425. 
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off in a lateral direction without harm to the wearer. 
Many real armours in the Tower collection exemplify this 
contrivance. The sword worn by our halberdier furnishes 
an early instance of the finger-guard uniting the cross- 
piece and pommel. The colours are as follows : — Eight 
arm, light orange over crimson ; left arm, green over crim- 
son: right kg, as left arm: left leg, as right ai‘ra: Jme, 
light brown : cap, pink : feathers, crimson, yellow, and 
green ; dagger and sheath, gilt. 

Other pictorial examples of the Swiss soldier of this 
century may be seen in Hefner’s Trachten, plate 92 (a 
Standard-bearer), Holbein’s Costames Simses (various 
troops), and in Add. MS., 18,285, Ilelvetice Descriptio, 
1607, a volume full of fine drawings of Swiss soldiery 
of every kind. 
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PLATE 118. 

Swordsman, from the “ Triumph” of the Emperor Maxi- 
milian ; in his left hand a buckler. The “ sword-and-buckler 
fight” was a faTOXu’ite mode of contest in this century till 
superseded by the rapier. The sword of our figure is of 
the same fashion as that in the preceding example. The 
Swords of the first half of the century exhibit considerable 
variety in the construction of their guards, a variety not 
easily traceable without the aid of many engravings. They 
may, however, be generally classed tmder the following 
types. The ancient cross-sword, which is still of very fre- 
quent occurrence. See our illustrations, Nos. 108, 110, 111 
and 112. Its form was recognised as partaking of the sacred 
character of the Christian emblem. Brantome tells us that 
Bayard when struck with his death- wound, “ prit son espee 
par la poignee, et en baisa la croisee, cn signe de la croix 
de Nostre-Seigneur, et dit tout haut : Miserere mei, DeusP 

f 

{Eloge de Monsieur de Bayard.) Another hand-guard often 
seen at this time was that taking the form of a letter S, of 
which examples are offered in several figures of Maximilian’s 
“ Triumph” (see the pikemen among the “ Soldiers of Merit” 
and the wounded pikeman among the Camp followers), in 
Hefner’s plate 29, in Jost Aman, plate 281, in Schi’enck 
von Notzing’s Armamentarium^ plate 87, in the Madrid 
Armoiy, plate 23, and in our No. 119 (though not a very 
complete specimen). A real example of this guard will be 
found in the Tower collection. No. 5 . The other kinds 
may be thus described : — 3. Finger-guard not joining the 
pommel : 4. Finger-guard joined to the pommel : 5. Cross 
and side-ring : 6 . Cross and finger-loop : 7. Cross, finger- 
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loop and half-ring at the side : 8. All these three combined 
with finger-guards of both kinds : 9, Double branch : 

10. Basket-guard. 

Examples; — 3. Weiss Kun^, pi. 176, Hefner, pi. 106, 
tapestry at Hampton Court, figures engraved on the suit 
of Henry VIII. in the Tower, Ho. |. 4. Our plates 117 
and 118, Strutt’s Hordia, vol. iii. pi. 2, Hefner, pi. 140. 
5. Our plate 127, He&er’s 1, 80, 84 and 140. 6. Weiss 
Kunig^ pi. 122, Madrid Armory, i. pi. 26, and Agrippa, 
Sdmtia d^Arme. 7. Hefner, pis. 94 and 38, portrait of the 
Earl of Surrey at Hampton Court. 9. Our plate 121, Hol- 
bein’s Costwnm Suisses^ the pictures at Hampton Court of 
“The Battaile of Spurs,” the Embarkation of Henry YIII. 
at Dover, and the Field of Cloth of Gold. 10. Hefner’s 
Trachten^ plates 110 and 111. This last, the basket-hilted 
sword, does not appear till the middle of the century. It 
is often called by old writers the “ Swiss sword.” 

Designs for the hilts of swords and daggers by Holbein 
are in the British Museum: Add. MS., 5,308. Figures of 
swordsmen are given in Hefner’s plates 106, 109 and 140. 

The Sword of defiance sent from the Emperor to the 
Xing of France, is a singular symbol for these days, seem- 
ing to belong rather to the wild times of Charlemagne than 
to the age of rmcdssanee: — “une espee, d’un coste forgee 
a flambes, et de I’autre esmaiUee de rouge ; qui estoit sig- 
nifiance de guerre mortelle, a feu et a sang.” {M&mites de 
GuiUaume Du Bellamy ii. 437, a.d. 1536.) For some notice of 
the Swords of the second half of the century, see Ho. 128. 
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PLATES 119 & 120. 

The harquebus in the sixteenth century was of two 
principal kinds : that discharged without a Rest, and that 
fired from a Rest which the gunner carried about with him, 
as seen in our illustration, No. 120. The first kind appears 
in our No. 119, taken from the Emperor Maximilian’s 
“ Triumph,” and of this sort of hand-gun we have already 
had many notices. Of the harquebus with rest, the first 
appearance and subsequent spread are very clearly trace- 
able. In 1521 the combined forces of the Pope and the 
Emperor met those of France in the Milanese, on the plain 
of Ghiara ; a spot, says Martin Du Bellay, who has chroni- 
cled the events of this time, which, though inundated in 
wet seasons, became on the return of dry weather a level 
arena, where might be held the most delightful skirmishes, 
both by foot and by horse : “ une plaine nommee la Ghiara, 
en laquelle les inondations sent grandes en temps pluvieux, 
mais en temps sec, n’y a que beau sablon, ou se faisoient 
ordinairement des plus belles escarmouches qu’il est pos- 
sible, tant a pied qu’a cheval. De ceste heure la furent 
inventees les arquebouzes qu’on tiroit sur une fourchette p.” 
In 1530 we obtain an exact and very minute representation 
of the harquebus with its rest, and of the soldier who em- 
ploys this arm. The Roll of the Entry of the Emperor 
Charles V. into Bologna furnishes this evidence : our 
figure. No. 120, is carefully copied from it^. In 1567, 


p Memoires de Martin Du Bellay^ ed. work. It is on the model of MaximiliaiPs 

Petitot. 2® liv., p. 347. “ Triumph,” but the figures are not 

*1 This very curious Roll appears, by nearly so well drawn. Being large, how- 

an inscription upon it, to be an Italian ever (our print is from a tracing exactly 
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Brantome tells us, gros mousqueis (for such was the name 
they had now obtained from Spain) were first used in the 
north by the Duke of Alva against the Flemings : — “dans 
la guerre centre les rebelles, qui se faisoient appeller les 
Gueiix : il fut le premier qui leur donna (a ses soldats) en 
main ces gros mousquets, et que I’on vit les premiers en la 
guerre et parmi les compagnies. . . . Et ces mousquets 
estonnerent fort les Flamands, quand ils les sentirent sonner 
a leurs oreHles ; car ils n’en avoient veu, non plus que nous 
(les Francois) : et ceux qui les portoient, on les nommoit 
Mousquetaires The same writer acquaints us that it 
was Philippe Strozzi, Colonel General of the French In- 
fantry under Charles IX., who -in 1573 first employed this 
arm in France : — “ C’a este le premier qui a mis I’usage 
des mousquets en France, et certes avec une tres-grande 
peine ; car il ne trouvoit soldat qui s’en voulust charger : 
mais, pour les gagner peu-a-peu, luy-mesme au siege de la 
Eochelle (1573) en faisoit porter tousjours un a un Page ou 
a un laquais. Je vis, et plusieurs avec moy, ledit Mon- 
sieur de Strozzc tuer un cheval de cinq cent pas avec son 
mousquet, et le maistre se sauva'.” The appearance of 
musquet and musquetier in 1586 may he seen in our 
plate 133. The locks of the harquebus are of three va- 
rieties. In the first, the serpentine is fixed between the 
pan and the muzzle; thus, moving towards the gunner 
when the trigger is drawn. See our plate 132. In the 
second, the serpentine moves from the gunner, as in our 


reproduced), they are valuable for cos- indebted for this illustration to the kind- 

tumc. The procession includes inen-at- ness of R. Porrett, Esq., who possesses the 

arms, pikemen, halbardicrs, harquebusiers, only copy of this curious Roll ever seen 
musicians and others. The Emperor ap- by the writer, 
pears under a canopy of state, and Antonio ' (Buvres, tome 4®, p. 64. cd. 1787. 

do Leva is carried in a litter. We are • Ibid., tome 7®, p. 432. 
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plate 120. la the third kind the serpentine, instead of 
being advanced with a gliding motion, is propelled with a 
snap. An example of this last mode will be found in the 
Tower, JTo. ", dated 1562. The serpentine itself is of 
three varieties: the match- cord is held by a simple cleft, 
or it is fastened in the cleft by a screw, or the end of the 
metal is formed into a short tube, through which the cord 
is drawn. The pan has a sliding cover, which is pushed 
over it when not in use, to prevent the ashes of the match 
from exploding the piece. See our woodcut, ITo. 135. The 
necessity of keeping the match a-light was generally con- 
sidered disadvantageous, because the movement of troops 
by night could thus be discovered. But from evils the 
skilful captain contrives advantages. At the attack on 
Parma in 1521, a “ captain of harquebusiers,” being sore 
pressed by the assailants, “voyant qu’il estoit temps de 
faire sa retraitte, usa d'une grande ruse pour n’estre suivy ; 
car a tons ses arquebouziers feit coupper un bout de leur 
corde allumee, et leur feit coueher ladite corde sur le 
rempar, aux lieux ou ils avoient acooustume de faire leur 
garde, et par intervalles ; de sorte que noz ennemis, pensans 
encores noz gens estre a leur gardes accoustumees, n’en 
eurent cognoissance qu’il ne fust une heure de jour‘.” 

The barrels are of several varieties : breech-loading and 
muzzle-loading, bell-mouthed and cylindrical. Two ex- 
amples of the breech-loading arm, both of which appear to 
have belonged to King Hem’y VIII., are in the Tower 
coUection. One of these, No. " of the Catalogue, has the 
royal initials, II. E., and a Eose crowned, supported by 
Lions, chased on the barrel j where also is the date 1537. 


M^nmres de Mm'tin Dw Uv.> p. 348, ed. 1831. 
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The No. “ has the Eose and Eleur-de-lis carved on the 
stock, and it is remarkable that the moveable chamber 
which carries the cartridge has exactly the form of that in 
vogue at the present day. These two examples appear to 
be the arms named in the Tower Inventory of 1679: — 
“Carbine, 1 and Fowling Peece, 1, said to be King 
Henry VIII.” The first-named is figured in the Archw- 
ohgm^ vol, xxxi. p. 492, The plain, cylindrical barrel is seen 
in oiir plate 119, and again in the Weiss Knnig^ woodcut 
62 Our No. 120 gives ns the bell-mouthed harquebus. 
A further variety has the muzzle chased in the form of a 
monster’s head, resembling the gargoyles of the old cathe- 
drals. The No. ^ in the Tower, a German example dated 
1546, affords a good illustration. The stock in the early 
part of the century is either straight or moderately bent. 
The first kind is found in our plate 119, in Herr Tewr- 
dannekh^ woodcut 79, in woodcut 62 of the Weiss Kunig^ 
and in the Dijon tapestry (Jnbinal, plate 3). The curved 
stock appears in our plate 120, in the “ Encampment at 
Marquisou,” before noticed, and in plate 2 of Strutt’s 
Horda, from Cotton MS., Augustus, 3. The Best, it will 
be remarked, in its earliest form had a rectangular head : 
later it became rounded, as in our plate 133, Brantome 
furnishes some interesting particulars relating to the various 
places of manufacture of the hand-firearm. Metz, Abbe- 
ville, Pignerol and Lucca are amongst the towns he names ; 
but it is to the gunsmiths of Milan that he gives the pre- 
ference above all others j and among them it is “ Maistre 
Gaspar de Milan qui a este le meilleur forgeur qui jamais 
sera’'.” The bandiliers, or small cases for holding in 


^ And coniptire p* 138 tlic same book. 


“ VoL vii* pp. 425seq. and 434. 
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readiness the measured charges, were worn either round 
the neck, as in our No. 119, or across the body, as in 
plates 133 and 136. Some of the men used the flask for 
the charge, as our No. 120 ; and in other figures of the 
same Roll we see the primer, a small horn (of bugle form). 
The bullet-bag is cairiod at the right hip, as shewn in 
No. 119, where the purse is closed by a string. In the 
later examples seen in plates 137 and 138, the bag is 
secured by a button. 
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PLATE 121. 

The aspect of the Yeoman of the Guard in this and the 
following centuries is preserved to us in a very complete 
series of cotemporary monuments. The figure before us is 
from the picture of the “Field of Cloth of Gold” at Hampton 
Court. The mounted yeoman of the same date, armed 
with the long-bow, is seen among the sculptures of the 
Hotel de Bourgtheroulde at Kouen, figured by Fragonard, 
and reproduced in relief in the facade of the Renaissance 
Court at Sydenham. In 1568 we have the very curious 
brass at East Wickham Church, Kent, the full-length 
picture of “ William Payn, late youman of the Garde.” 

In a plate of the Div&rsarum gentium Armaiura equestris of 
Vischer, published in 1617, and re-engraved by Grose, 
vol. i. p. 176, we again obtain a picture of the mounted 
yeoman, now armed with a hartjuebus. In 1630 a second 
monumental brass supplies a farther example: this is in 
Winkfield Church, Buckinghamshire, the memonal of 
“ Thomas Mountague, borne in this parishe, where also he 
died, when he had lived almost 92 yeares, and had bene a . 
good part therof a Yeoman of the Guard and a freinde to 
the poore.” In this monument the yeoman is represented 
carrying a halbert in one hand and with the other bestow- 
ing bread on poor peasants, who are also pictured in the 
brass. And it is further to be noted that, in this com- 
position, the ancient custom of giving to the chief per- 
sonage a pictorial preponderance is kept up, the yeoman 
being twice as large as the recipients of his bounty. From 
a comparison of these various delineations we find that the 
Yeoman of the Guard had no settled costume, but his dress 
followed the changes of the times. In the figure before us 
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he has the small, low cap, the slashed garments, and the 
square-toed shoes of Heniy the Eighth’s reign: in the 
Wickham brass the shoes are sharp-pointed and the slash- 
ings have disappeared : in the picture of Vischer the horse- 
man wears a tall hat with plume, a broad frill, and great 
top-boots ; while the mounted soldier in the Eouen sculp- 
ture has a plain low cap, tight hose with shoes, and a dress 
fitting close at the neck. The arms, too, were subject to 
similar change : we find in succession the bow, the halbert, 
the partizan and the harquebus. But there is one parti- 
cular of the costiune which is mamtained throughout : on 
the breast and on the back of the coat is always seen the 
royal badge of the Eose ensigned with a Crown. Ilentzner, 
in his travels in 1598, mentions the Rose on the backs of 
the yeomen as he saw them serve the Queen at dinner 
“ bare-headed and clothed in scarlet.” These badges, and 
probably the whole coat, were richly decorated ; for a war- 
rant of 1553, quoted in Pegge’s Curialia, part iii. p. 27, 
commands the delivery “ to Peter Richardson, maker of 
the spangles for the rich Coats of the Queen’s Highness’s 
Guard, the sum of one thousand pounds.” Again : “ to 
Peter Richardson, goldsmith, for 7,175 ounces of spangles 
gilt, delivered to the Queen’s embroiderers for embroidering 
the coats of Her Majesty’s Guai’d, footmen and messen- 
gers’'.” The embroidery of the coat is very clearly seen 
in the figure before us and in the Winkfield brass, but in 
the latter example tfie pattern is somewhat different and 
the Rose is placed between the royal initials, C. R. Por 
a further account of the Yeomen of the Guard, see the 
collected notices in Pegge’s Curialia, and compare Hall’s 
Chronicles, pp. 539, 598, 643 and 707, ed. 1809. 


r Ibid., p. 28: both from Hart. MS., 643. 
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PLATES 122 & 123. 

From the Tournament Eoll of King Henry VIII. pre- 
served in the Heralds’ College. The first subject repre- 
sents the King, under the name of Coeur tilting with 
one of the knights composing the band of “ Venante,” or 
accepters of the challenge. The Queen, with the ladies of 
her court and a company of noblemen in rich collars of 
gold, occupies the standing beyond the barrier, which itself 
is richly decorated with arras, hangings of cloth-of-gold, 
and a fretted coTering of roses and portcullises. The king’s 
armour is sUvered, the saddle-front, chanfrein and crinet 
of the horse are also silvered. The bases of the king are in 
stripes ; alternately letters K (for Katherine, the queen) in 
gold on a blue ground, and crimson cloth-of-gold. The 
trappers are blue with the device of Cceur hyal and the 
letters K in gold. Spurs, stirrups, bit and bosses of bridle 
gUt. The horse is black. The coats of the esquires arc 
parti-coloured; dexter, yellow, sinister, violet: the hose, 
vermilion: hats, black with gold cording: the last has 
his hair confined in a crespine of crimson and gold. Mas- 
sive golden chains are worn by both. The second subject 
represents eight of “Les Venantz,” the ninth being en- 
gaged with the king. All the armour is silvered, except 
that of the last knight, which is gilded, with purple guttm. 
All the cointises are white marked with a delicate tint of 
lilac (kerchiefs of pleasanee ?). Wherever there is a 
flowered pattern, on the bases, &c., it is of crimson cloth- 
of-gold. The original Eoll is 14| inches broad, the figures 
of the knights and others are Y and 8 inches high : the 
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material is stout parchment, and the whole in excellent 
preservation. The roll opens mth the words, “Vive lo 
noble Eoy H. VIII®.” Then follows a large device of a 
Eose and Pomegranate impaled, having the letters H and K 
on the sides. “ Le maistre de larmurerye du Eoy” suc- 
ceeds : he is on horseback, wearing a civil dress, with 
gold chain, crespine of green and gold, and hat with plumes. 
Attendants follow him. Serjeant-at-arms : the mace-head 
is formed of a large gold crown. “ Les Trompettes,” on 
horseback, six in number, one of them a negro. “Les 
Gorgyas de la Court,” six in number, on horseback, in 
civil costume. “Les Officiers darmes,” six in number; 
pursuivants and heralds, wearing their tabards of arms. 
Next appear the four challengers -“ Joyculx 

Penser,” “Bon Vouloir,” “Vaillant Desyr,” and “Noble 
Cuenr Loyal” (the king) : aU in tilting harness : over each 
a “ pavillion,” supported by attendants. “ Les Scllcs 
darmes these are led horses : one of them is figured in 
Shaw’s “ Dress and Decorations.” “ Les pages du Eoy” on 
horseback : the trappers are charged with Eoses, Pome- 
granates, Pleurs-de-lis and letters E. “ La seUe dhonne'.” 
A led horse, armed : he is caparisoned in front with 
cloth-of-gold bordered with ermine; behind, with ermine 
bordered with cloth-of-gold. “ Le grant Escuyer” and 
“ Le maistre dcs Pages” are on horseback, in civil costume. 
Here a new scene begins, though there is no line of demar- 
cation. “Les qnatre Tenantz” again appear. Three of 
them are under their pavillions, ready to engage ; their 
bases and trappers parti red and blue, with letters K in 
gold, and their names on the borders of the housings. The 
fourth challenger is the king (the figure given in our 
No. 122). “Les Venantz” are nine in number: one is 
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tilting with the king': the remaining eight are copied in 
our plate No. 123. It is singular that this band also, the 
opponents of the king and his fellow-challengers, should 
exhibit on their trappers the devices of the royal pair, the 
rose, castle, and pomegranate. A third scene follows: — 
“ Le son des Trompettes. A Ihostel.” This was the 
signal to quit the field. “ Lyssue du Champ.” A company 
of horsemen in civil dress. “ Le heaulme du Koy this 
is carried on a truncheon by a richly-clad officer on horse- 
back. The helm is silvered and at the neck has a border 
resembling the circle of a crown, elaborately ornamented 
with gold, pearls and coloured stones. It is surmounted 
by a royal crown of rich character, but unaccompanied by 
any mantling or other decoration. “Le Eoy desarmey” 
presents us with a picture of the king in a civil costume. 
He wears over a splendid dress a broad, richly-jewelled 
collar, and carries part of a broken lance in his hand. This 
figure is given in Dalla way’s “ Heraldic Inquiries.” Near 
the end of the roll again appears the Queen with her court, 
in a gallery; and the whole concludes with a copy of 
verses in praise of the king, in which the monarch is cited 
as the tenth Worthy of a band composed of Hector, Csesar, 
Judas Maccabosus, Joshua, Charlemagne, King Arthur, 
Alexander, David, Godefroi de Bouillon, and Hemy VIII. * 
The splendid character of the knightly dress and of the 
trappers of the coursers at this time is witnessed by many 
cotemporary evidences. Hall the Chronicler has a rich 
abundance of such testimonies, and appears to have taken 


“ These verges are printed in the first 122 and 123 have been copied by tbe 

volume of the where miter from the original roll in the 

also is engraved a reduced copy of the Heralds' College, by the kind permission 

roll itself. The groups forming our Nos, of Sir Charles Young, 
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an especial delight in recording the glitter of the spangles 
and the costliness of the cloth-of-gold. In 1509, “the 
ti'oinpettes blew to the feld (for ‘a justes’) the fresh young 
galantes and noble menne gorgeously appareled, with 
curious devises, of cuttes and of embrouderies, aswell in 
their coates as in trappers for their horses, some of gold, 
some in silver, some in tynsels, and diverse other in gold- 
smithes worke goodly to behold.” Other jousters had 
“riche plumes, and other devises on their hedde peces, 
their bases and trappers of tissew, clothe of golde, silver 
and velvet®.” In 1516, at a solmpne justes held in honom- 
of the king’s sister, the apparel of the challengers and 
their horses “was blacke A’^elvet, covered all over with 
braunches of hony suckels of fine flat gold of damaske, of 
lose worke, every lefe of the braunche moving, the em- 
broudery was very conning and sumpteous **.” In 1517, 
the king jousted, having his bases and bardes “ one halfe 
clothe of silver, the other halfe blacke tinsell, on the silver 
a curious lose worke of white velvet embraudered with 
golde : on the blacke tynsell side was blacke velvet em- 
braudered with golde and cut, and every cut was engrayled 
with flat gold of Damaske, The base and barde were 
broudered with greate letters of massy gold bullion, full of 
pearles and stones, merveilous riche. The kyng had on 
his hed a ladies sieve full of Diamondes ®.” 

Some of the “ devises” worn on these occasions are of a 
puerility which is scarcely credible. “ In the moneth of 
Marche (1522) came certain nohle men from the Emperor 
to the King, which the more to solace thcim enterprised a 
justes. He himself was chief on the one side. His 


• Hall, p. 511, cd. 180y. 


** Ibid., p. 584:. 


® Ibid., p. 591. 
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courser was barded in cloth of silver of Denmarke, om- 
brodercd with L. L. L, of golde, and under the letters a 
harte of a manne wounded, and greato rollos of golde with 
blacke letters, in whiche was written, mon navera. Put 
together, it is, ell mon eeur a navera, she hath wounded my 
harte This example is selected, not because it is the most 
absurd, but because it is short. Singularly ridiculous as 
are these devices, they are not the extent of the knightly 
follies of this age. One requires to read twice or thrice 
the records of the time before one can feel assured that the 
chronicler has really told us that a peer of the realm of 
England proceeds to a tournament in the inside of a Eed 
Dragon, a fellow peer accompanying him inside of a 
Mountain of green,” on the summit of which rides a 
young lady pleasantly beseen. “Eftsoones the trumpets 
blevve up the field in goodly manner of warre ; and anone 
came out Guillam de la Rivers in his pavilion, in a goodly 
Skippe, borne up with men, himselfe riding within in the 
midst. The Lord William of Devonshire in a Med Dragon 
led by a Gyant and with a great Tree in his hand. 
Thearle of Essex in a great Mountaine of greene, the which 
served for his pavilion, with many Trees, Rocks, Hearbos, 
Stones and marveylous Beasts upon the sides: on the 
Height of this Mountaine there was a goodly young Ladye 
in her Haire pleasantly beseene®.” The manner of these 
strange vehicles is admirably shewn in the curious work of 
Balthasar Kiichler, the pictorial record of the festival on 
the marriage of the Duke of Wiirtemberg and the Mar- 
gravine of Brandenburg; where we find exactly repro- 
duced the travelling mountains and itinerant dragons of 
Tudor times. 


Hall, p. 630. 


f Justs in 1501; Lelnud's v., 358. 
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PLATE 124 

Bodt-aemotje and horse-armour of King Henry VIII,, 
preserved in the Tower of London. This is one of several 
suits reposited in the Tower which undoubtedly belonged 
to this monarch. The harness before us is engraved over 
its whole surface with subjects from saintly legends, 
heraldic devices, and scroll- work. The Tudor cognisances, 
the rose, the portcullis, and the red dragon appear in 
various parts of the suit, interspersed with those of Queen 
Katherine of Arragon, the sheaf of arrows and the pome- 
granate ; while, on the edge of the skirt are the initials of 
the king and queen, H. and K., united by a “ true-lovers- 
knot.” The figures in the legendary groups afford good 
illustration of the civil and military costume of the period, 
and in their treatment are strikingly characteristic of the 
school of Albert Durer and Burgmeii’. The suit appears to 
have been made for the king on occasion of one of the nume- 
rous pageants held in honour of his marriage with Kathe- 
rine of Arragon. It is clearly of German manufacture, 
hut whether made in Germany or by some of the “ Almaine 
armourers” employed by Henry in London, it is not pos- 
sible to ascertain. The ground of the armour has been 
silvered, the engravings being added subsequently. This 
is the exact process followed the steel was first hatched 
throughout in very fine lines ; then the whole surface was 
covered with beaten silver ; and finally, the engraving was 
added. Most of these engravings have been figured in 
the Arehmohgia f, from drawings by the late G. Lovell, Esq., 


^ Vol. xxii. 
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to whom we are indebted for the reproduction of the original 
designs, which had for years been lost in the inist of the suit. 

The helmet is of very singular and ingenious construc- 
tion : it consists of six pieces, all fitting one into another 
witliout hinge or rivet. At the back was one of those 
curious buttons or discs, seen in the pictorial monuments 
of the time, but lost from the suit before us. The steel 
skii'ts of the armom* are formed in imitation of the folds of 
the cloth bases so much in vogue at this period, and of 
which an analogous example has already presented itself 
in our plate 109. Among the heraldic ornaments of the 
horse armour appear the rose, portcullis, pomegranate, 
castle, sheaf of arrows, and the rose and pomegranate 
impaled, Eound the lower edge is the motto, many times 
repeated, diev et mon deoyt. 

The Almaine armourers mentioned above are noticed by 
Grose, who cites an entry in the Eemembrance Office at 
Westminster, shelving that they worked at Greenwich. 
(VoL ii. p, 251.) It was to these weapon-smiths that the 
kiug no doubt confided the construction of the various new 
devices in aimioui' that he was pleased to originate. The 
diligent Hall has preserved a curious account of the “ great 
jeopardy of death” into which the monarch fell on the 
essaying of a new harness of his own contrivance in the 
year 1524, “ The x, day of Marche the kyng havyug a 

newe harnes made of his own devise and fashion, suche as 
no armorer before that tyme had seen, thought to assaye 
the same at the tilte, and appointed a justes to seiwe him. 
On fote were appointed the lorde Marques Dorset and the 
Erie of Surrey. The kyng came to one ende of the tylt 
and the Duke of Suffolke to the other. Then a gentleman 
sayd to the Duke, sir, the kyng is come to the tyltes ende. 

T t 2 
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I sec him not, sayd the Duke, on my fayth, for my head 
piece taketh from me my sight. With these wordes, the 
kyng had his spere delivred him hy the lorde Marques, the 
viser of his headpece heyng up and not doune nor fastened, 
so that his face was clene naked. Then the gentleman sayd 
to the duke, sir, the king commeth : then the dnke set for- 
ward and charged his spere, and the kyng likewise unad- 
visedly set toward y® duke. The people perceivyng the 
kynges face hare, cryed hold, hold : the duke neither saw nor 
heard, and whether the kyng rememhred that his viser was 
up or no, few could tell. Alas what sorrow was it to the 
people when they saw the spleters of the dukes spere strike 
on the kynges hedpiece : For of a suretie the duke strake 
the kyng on the brow right under the defence of the 
hedpece on the verye coyfife scuU or hassenetpece where- 
unto the barbet for power and defence is charneld, to 
whiche coyflEe or hassenet never armorer taketh hede, for it 
is evermore covered with the viser, barbet and volant peec, 
and so that pece is so defended that it forseth of no charge. 
But when y' spere on that place lighted, it was great 
iepardy of death, insomuche that the face was bare, for the 
dukes spere brake ail to shyvers and bare the kynges viser 
or barbet so farre backe by the countre buffe that all the 
kynges headpece was full of spleters. The duke incon- 
tinently unarmed him and came to the kyng, shewyng 
him the closenes of his sight, and sware that he would 
never runne against the kyng more. But the kyng sayd 
that none was to blame but himself®.” 


Hall, p. ed. 1809. 
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PLATE 125. 

One of two figures in the Dresden Museum. They bear 
the names of Augustus 1. Duke of Saxony, and Albert 
Duke of Austria, and the armour worn by them is said 
to be that used at a joust in 1557. The figure before 
us is the one representing the Duke of Saxony, whose 
arms, it will be seen, are on the trapper of the horse. 
This arming was employed for the tilt with sharp spears 
{8charfrmnen\ and the champion has a double set of 
defences throughout. In front of his salade is the re- 
inforcing piece called the grande-garde, apcrtui'cs for sight 
existing on the right side only. This piece descends as 
low as the waist. While the left side is thus strengthened 
by the grande-garde, the right is additionally protected by 
the great vamplatc of the lance [Brechscheihe), of which a 
portion projects in front in the form of a tube, and through 
that the lance is passed. The leg has the defence called 
Knieplaite, which on some occasions was fixed to the saddle 
by screw or riyet, at other times was attached merely by 
straps. Good examples of both modes will be found in the 
Tourney-book of Duke William IV. of Bavaria, and real 
specimens are in the Tower collection. In the Tower also 
are examples of the vamplate of this fashion, If os. i and I ; 
and another, engraved and gilt, is in the Eoyal Militaiy 
Depository at Woolwich. The butt of the lance, it wdll 
be seen, is supported by the piece called the queue : this 
was of iron, and made fast to the body-armour by screws. 
See the Tower specimen, hTo. Pigui’es thus armed with 
sharp lance, great vamplatc and knee-plate, are found like- 
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wise in the “ Triumph” of the Emperor Maximilian. Over 
the armour below the waist the champion wears bases of 
embroidered cloth. The horse, in addition to his trapper, 
has a collar of bells or grelots. It may be remarked that 
occasionally the horse was entirely blindfolded, the part of 
the housing covering his head being without apertures at 
the eyes. Examples occur in the “Triumph,” in Herr 
Tewrdannckh, plate 101, and in the Tourney -book of Duke 
William of Bavaria, plate 2. The opponent figure in the 
Dresden Museum differs from this in the defence worn 
over the breast. It is formed of a thick piece of wood, 
extending from the head of the rider to the neck of the 
horse, and is painted black. The pui’pose of this piece 
[Schutsivand—manteau-d^armes) was that the spear-point 
might hold fast upon it; when, either the shaft of the 
striker must break or the stricken knight must be home 
out of his saddle. And to this end, the saddles for such 
encounters were made low behind. This curious con- 
trivance is very well represented in Hefner’s 75th plate. 
The accompanying plate of his work has furnished the 
original of our drawing. Both the figures are given also 
in .the volume of Reibisch illustrating the armours of the 
Dresden Museum. 
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PLATE 126 . 

The two-hand sword was never in such high favour as 
during the sixteenth century. It was now employed by the 
high and the low ; by the royal combatant in the lists and 
by the humble mercenary of the mountains. The Swiss 
were especially celebrated for their adroitness in the use 
of the weapon, and the Scotch appear to have held it in 
much esteem. This was a natural result of the confor- 
mation of the arm itself, for while the harquebus and cross- 
bow, and even the axe and the halberd, might be success- 
fully wielded by any soldier of moderate strength, the 
sjpadone coidd only be employed with effect by men of 
superior force and the greatest agility. It soon, however, 
fell into disuse, for there is a fashion in weapons as in 
most other human inventions, and as the short axe of the 
fourteenth centmy had given way to the pole-axe of the 
fifteenth age, so the two-hand sword was in its turn super- 
seded by the rapier, and the duello of the rapier eventually 
supplanted by that of the pistol. The two-hand sword is 
very rarely seen after the close of- the sixteenth century. 
The combatant in our plate is from a Fencing-book in the 
Eoyal Library of Munich, and has been engraved in Hef- 
ner’s Trachten, where also is given his antagonist, similarly 
armed and clad. Other pictures of the two-hand swords- 
man occur in the “ Triumph” of the Emperor Maximilian, 
in Holbein’s Costumes Suisses, in the Trattato di Scientia 
d^Arme of Camillo Agrippa in 1553, in dost Aman’s 
Kmsthuchlin^ plates 114, 115 and 281, and in Hefner’s 
work, plates 10 and 23. Examples of the sword alone are 
figured in Hefoer’s plate 8, in Grose’s “ Ancient Armour,” 
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pi. 22, and in Wilson’s “ Annals of Scotland,” p. 684. A 
very fine specimen of the fighting two-hand sword will be 
found in the Tower Armory, No. r of the Catalogue : it 
was formerly in the collection of the Earl of Shrewsbury. 
Of the two-hand Sword of State, there are several very 
good examples in the Tower. The variety of the cspadon 
which had a wavy blade was called the Jlamherge. This 
weapon was not usually provided with a scabbard: it 
was carried over the shoulder in the manner of a bill or 
halberd, and to this end the lower part of the blade was 
covered with leather. King Henry VIII., to whom no weapon 
seems to have come amiss, amused himself occasionally with 
the two-hand sword. “ The same yere, in the feast of Pente- 
coste holden at Grenewyche,” writes Hall, “hys grace, 
with two other with hym, chalenged all commers to fighte 
^vith theim at the barriers with the target and casting y' 
spere of viii. fote long; and that done, his grace with 
the sayde two aydes to fight every of them xii. strokes 
with twohanded swordes ; where the kyng behaved hym- 
selfe so wel, and delivered himselfe so valiaimtly by his 
hardy prowes and greate strength, that the prayse and 
laude was geven to his grace and his aydes; notwith- 
standing that divers valyaunt and strong persons had 
assayled hym and his aydes**.” A singular entry occm's 
in the “ Inventory of the Kegalia of King James I. in the 
secrete jewel-house within the Tower of London,” printed 
in the “ Kalendars and Inventories of the Exchequer,” vol. 
ii. p. 306 : — “ Item, one greate Twoe handed Sworde 
garnyshed w*" sylver and guylte, presented to King Henry 
the viii“* by the Pope.” 


'> Chron., p. 515, 2nd of Henry VIII. 
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PLATE 127. 

Figure of a German Reiter or Pistolier of the middle of 
the sixteenth century ; from a cotemporary pattern -draudng 
for glass-painters, engraved by Hefner, plate 71. We have 
already, under No. 112, taken some notice of this horse- 
soldier, who, as we have there seen, was sometimes pro- 
vided with defensive armoui'. The figure before us has a 
hat of beaver, which at this time was frequently worn in 
battle in Ueu of casque or morion. Compare plate 140 of 
Jost Aman. The gloves are of quilted-work, having an 
aperture in the palm through which the fingers might bo 
passed, for the more convenient management of the weapon. 
Besides his pair of wheel-lock pistols, the soldier carries 
a sword and dagger. The pistolier’ s arming differed in 
various countries, both in his body-defence and weapons. 
In the Instructions of the Privy Council to the citizens of 
Norwich in 1584 for raising troops, “ their honors think it 
expedyent that the light horseman shall noiv rather hce 
furnished his ease of pistolls, light horsmans staffe, swoord, 
and dagger, a jack of plate or a cote of plate, with a skull 
for his head with cheekes covered with cloth, or such 
like ; or, in place thereof, a burgonet with a corslet.” His 
^‘sadle to bee light, aecordyng to those of the northern 
light horsemen, and yet suche as a case of daggs * may bee 
fastened to the pommell thereof In Sutcliffe’s “ Prac- 
tise of Ai'mes” in 1593, we read, ‘‘Upon the borders 
betwixt us and the Scots, horsemen have staves', and for 
their armes jaekes of male. The Dutch reitres, although 

^ Another name for pistols. ^ Norfolk ArduEologj'j vol. i. p* 

^ Speurs* “ Gcnuiiiu 
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well armed for the most part, yet seldome use lances or 
staves, or other weapon than pistoles, and mazes at their 
saddle-bowe.” The “Almayne reiters” were occasionally 
intermingled with the foot [Landsknechte) on the field of 
battle. Thus, Martin du Bellay, under 1544 : — “ Pendant 
laditte charge, les batailles des lansquenets imperiaux, et 
celles des Suisses et Fran 9 ois, s’aborderent. Or avoient les 
Francois mis, entre le premier rang et le second, un rang 
d’arquebouziers, et les Allemands un rang de pistoliers, 
lesquels tiroient par entre ceux du premier rang The 
ordinary mode of attack of pistoliers was by advancing 
close to the enemy, when the first rank delivering their 
fire wheeled off to the right and left and hastened to form 
again and to reload in the rear. As their arms 'made 
openings in the adverse ranks, the horsemen dashed in, 
and the combat “ came to hand-strokes,” as the term was. 
Thus, Gaspard de Saulx in his Memoirs ® “ Ils no char- 
goient jamais a fond, mais, arrives pres de leurs cnnemis, 
le premier rang toume a gauche, descouvre le second, qui 
tire de mesme, et le tiers semblablement, I’un apres I’autre 
faisant un lima<^on et s’eloignant a main gauche pour re- 
charger.” And in the “ Commentaries of Sir Francis 
Vere,” speaking of the “Action at Tumhoult” in 1597, 
the -writer tells us that the pistoliers charged the enemy’s 
pikemen, “ not breaking through them at the first push, as 
it was anciently used by the men-of-arms with their barded 
horses, but as the long pistols, delivered at hand^ had made 
the ranks thinne ; so thereupon the rest of the horse got 
within them,” &c. ^ 

The pistol itself at this time had usually a circular 


" Vol. iii. p. 509, ed. Petitot. 


® Page 291. 


p Page 79, ed. 1657. 
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pommel, as in the drawing before us. It was sometimes 
double-barrelled. No. a of the Tower collection is a good 
example, the barrels being placed vertically : it was made at 
Nuremberg, where, we are told, the inTention of the wheel- 
lock originated. Besides the double-barrelled arm, we 
find at this date a pistol from whose single ban-el two, or 
even three balls might be fired in succession. This was 
effected by having two (or three) locks and as many touch- 
holes, the charges being divided in the barrel by a wad 
only. See Tower collection. Nos. and J?, The pistol was 
also combined with other weapons— with the axe, the mace, 
the spear, the sword, &c. Examples are in the Tower 
museum. The price of the ordinary wheel-lock pistol in 
1559 was 16s. 8d. [Archcvologia^ xxxvii. 478 ; — and com- 
pare Arelmol.^ xxxv. S57, in 1574.) Other figures of the 
pistolier of this time will be found iu dost Aman, plates 
140 and 141, and in the Ken-ich Ooleefcions, Add. MS., 
6,729. See also, for the weapon alone, Afehwologia, vol. 
xxxi. plate 21, and our No. 135, both from originals in the 
Tower of London. 

Towards the close of the century the flint-lock [Schnapp- 
haJm) begins to appear. The earliest notice of this in- 
vention ever observed by the writer is that printed in 
the first volume of the “Norfolk Archeeology,” the record 
of a payment by the Chamberlain of Norwich in 1688 “to 
Hemy Radoe, smyth, for making one of the old pistolls 
with a snapphance and a new stock for it.” (Page 16.) 
This German name of Sclinapyphalm borne by the flint-lock 
in its earliest days, pretty clearly shews that the invention 
was a German one. 
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PLATE 128. 

Under No. 118 some notieo has been offered of the 
swords of the first half of the sixteenth century. Those 
of the second half may now be examined. All the varieties 
of guard found in the previous period arc continued through 
the present. In addition we have: — 1. Cross-piece with 
small side-shell: 2. Side-shell and finger- guard: 3. Scroll 
finger-guard : 4. Finger-guard, cross, finger-loop and shell 
beyond: 5. Cup guard (for rapier). Other forms exist, 
but it is quite impossible without many drawings to give 
an exact idea of their contrivance. Some of the more 
striking of these last will bo found in Schrenck von Not- 
zing’s Armamentarium, plates 18, 53, 107, 110 and 119, 
the Amieria Real of Madidd, vol. i. plates 8, 18 and 26, 
and Hefiier’s Trachten, plates 66, 77 and 141. Examples 
of those named above : — 1. Ton Notzing, pi. 25, dost 
Aman’s Kunsthiichlin, pL 175 : 2, Hefner, pi. 43, dost 
Aman, pi. 175 ; 3. Hefner, pi. 2 : 4. Portrait of Sir Charles 
Blount, 1602 ( Print Room, Brit. Mus.) : 5. Madrid 

Armory, vol. ii. pi, 22, dated 1604. It should be ob- 
served that the guards with complex branches are of the 
next century. Some other kinds of swords may be men- 
tioned: the sabre is seen in dost Aman, plates 25, 41 
and 112, and in Add. MS., 18,285, Helvetice De&criptio, 
A.D. 1607. * The scymetar is figured in dost Aman, plates 
89 and 92. At Therouenne, Hall tells us, “among the 
Frenchmen were certaine light horsmen called Stradiotes 
with shorte styroppes, bever hatts, small speres, and 
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swerdcs like Semiteries of Turkay**.” Sabres of a very 
cui’ious construction, for practising, are represented in 
dost Araan’s book, plates 115, 116 and 117 ; and in plate 
11 G of the same work may be seen the foils used at this 
period for fencing exercise. Eich swords were now, as at 
all times, in favour with the gallants of the day. Stubbs, 
in his “Anatomy of Abuses,” tells us with much indigna- 
tion that the swords, rapiers and daggers were “ gilt twice 
or thrice over the hilts with good angel gold : others at 
the least are damasked, varnished, and engraven mar- 
vellous goodly : and, lest anything should be wanting to 
set forth their pride, the scabbards and sheaths are of 
velvet or the like.” Brantome, speaking of the Spaniards 
in the Low Countries, says; — “Quant aux soldats Espa- 
gnols, ils devinrent si riches et si pecunieux, que, lors 
qu’ils quitterent la ville (d’ Anvers) par accord fait par 
Dom Juan d’Austriche, et qu’ils vuideroient la Elandi’es et 
passeroient vers I’ltalie, ils ne s^avoient comment porter 
leur or et lem’s richesses; si que la pluspart faisoient 
gamir leurs espees toutes d’or, comme les gardes et les 
poignees, leurs piques, leurs foumiments, et autres garni- 
tures.” (Vol. iv. p. 184.) But the chief clmngc in the 
fashion of swords at this time was the introduction of the 
Eapier or thrusting sword in lieu of the older back-sword. 
An early treatise on this weapon supplies the most exact 
evidence both of the mode of attack and the form of the 
arm. From the Trattato di Scimtia Antic by “Camillo 
Agrippa, Milanese,” published with plates at Rome in 
1553, we find that the rapier fight had already in the 
south of Europe been invested with a scientific character. 


^ Chron., p. 543, ed. 1809. 
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We there see the duel with single rapier ; that with the “case 
of rapiers,” where each combatant holds a sword in each 
hand ; with rapier and dagger ; and with rapier and mantle 
(cappa), the mantle held in the left hand, to serve as a 
shield. Stow fixes the introduction of the rapier fight into 
England to the year 1578 : — “The mode of fighting with 
the sword and buckler was frequent with all men till that 
of the rapier and dagger took place, when snddenly the 
general quaiTel of fighting abated, which began about the 
20th. of Elizabeth.” The “rondelle a poing” was some- 
times used with the rapier: it was very small, “et ne 
servait que pour garantir la main des coups de dague ou 
de rapiere An example of this singular implement will 
be found in the Tower collection. No. n- 

The swordsman with buckler figured in our No. 128 is 
from the work of Caspar Eutz, Omne pene gentium Ima- 
gines, published in 1557, and represents the “plebeij 
adolescentis in Anglia habitus.” A very similar figure 
of a young Englishman, armed with sword and buckler, 
occurs in the Ilabiti antichi of Vecellio, published at 
Venice in 1589. 


' Armeria Meal de Madrid, 
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PLATES 129 & 130. 

Plate 129 is the figure of a knight armocl cap-a-pie, 
from a manuscript Yolumc in the Heralds’ College (Vin- 
cent, Ho. 220). The date of the armour about 1560. The 
breastplate, in the second half of the sixteenth century, af- 
fords a useful index to the date of the T^hole suit. About 
1550 it is characterised by having a projecting point near 
the centre ; later, the projection is brought lower down ; and 
eventually the profile assumes that singular form which has 
obtained for this fashion of cuirass the appropriate name 
of “the peascod breastplate*,” Our Imight still wears 
the bases found in previous monuments. The sollerets 
have returned to proportions more in conformity with 
nature. Among the inventions of the armourer of this 
century, the locking gauntlet was one of the most singular. 
It is wrought in the form of a closed hand, the fingers 
being made to fasten by hook and staple. The right hand 
of the champion is thus enclosed in a sort of iron box, in 
which are two apertures only, to allow the passage of the 
handle of his weapon. The object of this contrivance 
was to prevent the weapon being struck out of the hand. 
Thus, a sword could not he dislodged, on account of the pro- 
jecting crosspiece above' and the pommel below. Examples 
are found in the. Tower suits, Nos. ^ and and a thiid 
specimen is preserved in the IlaU of the Ai’morers’ Com- 
pany. The tassets, when the great bombasted garments 
came into vogue, were made in two parts ; the upper to 
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overlie the bombast, the lower to fit close to the leg and 
join the knee-piece. Good illustration of this fashion is 
offered by the figures of the Hertford tomb, 1568, of which 
a cast is in the Sydenham collection. And compare the 
Tower suit, No. A. The tomb-sculptures named above have 
also similar scarfs to that worn by our knight, and, being 
fully reproduced, exhibit with minute accuracy the form 
and arrangement of this adjunct. We have a curious 
cotemporary account of the particulars of a suit of armour 
bought about this time for the “ Capitaine des enfans de 
Paris;” printed in the Revue AreMologique'’, from the 
original in the Archives of the Hotel de Ville of Paris. 
“Achat d’une armure par la ville, a I’entree du roy.” 
(Charles IX.) — “ Charles Poille, marchant armurier, 
demeurant Rue de la Heaulmerie, confesse avoir vendu a 
Messieurs les Prevost des Marchans et eschevins de la 
Ville de Paris ung hamoys d’homme d’armes, complet, 
gamy de Corps de cuirasse, tassettes, brassars, gantcletz, 
habillemens de teste, deux morions, Pung commung, et 
I’autre carre, une rondaehe, trois armures de seUes do 
cheval, et trois ehanfrains; le tout a bandes dorees, le 
champ noir remply de crotesque doree, le tout bon, loyal 
et marchant; (&c.) pour servir au Cappitaine des enfans 
de Paris a I’entree du roy . . . Ceste vente faicte moyenant 
la somme de 260 escuz soleil.” 

In the figure here given, from a monumental brass at 
Margate, of the close of the century, we have a variety 
of the tassets, in which they are articulated from the waist 
to the knees. The warrior further exhibits the novel and 
unknightly appendage of a starched friU. The horso- 


• Vol. V. p. 6C1. 
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furniture, seen in our No. 129, is very 
characteristic of the period at which we 
have arrived, the whole scheme of it shew- 
ing a wide departure from the medieval 
models and a strong impress of the art of 
upholstery. A variety of similar extrava- 
gancies is seen in the Kunstbuchlin of dost 
Aman. In some of those examples the 
trappers have large bosses in the form of 
lions’ heads, with great rings in the lions’ 
mouths, and immense tassels appended to the 
rings. (See No. 228.) In others, the horses 
have not only feathers on their heads and 
necks, but even their tails are abundantly 
decorated with plumes. Similar instances 
Toumey-book of Duke William of Bavaria, 
elaborately wrought in open-work, forming arabesques, 
heraldic and other devices, are also of this time. Some- 
times letters were intermixed with the other open-work 
ornaments, as in the example in the Tower Armory, No. n- 
It has figures of the imperial eagle and fieur-de-lis, the 
date 1572, and the letters iwdzbmgdhgg, all in per- 
forated steel. The import of the initials has not been 
ascertained. Such initials are sometimes those of the 
knight’s motto. Thus, figm’es designed for regulating the 
costmno of the retainers of the Duke of Saxony in 1524 “, 
bear on the sleeve the letters vd m i je, a combination not 
less perplexing than the one given above. Eeferring to 
the Duke’s motto, however, the difficulty at once van- 
ishes : — “ Verbum Domini manot in mternum.” 



Mo. 130. 


occur in the 
Steel muzzles 


“ Engraved by Hefner, pt. iii. plate 122. 
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PLATE 131. 

PiKEMAN, with his “ pyke trayling,” from one 'of the 
groups of “Cyttizens of London practised in armes,” in 
the Eoll of the Funeral Procession of Sir Philip Sydney, 
1586 ^ 

The missile arm and the hand-arm which in the middle- 
ages formed the “strength of the battle” were the how 
and the spear ; hut in the course of the sixteenth century 
these were superseded by the harquebus and the pike. 
At a later time, when the fire-arm had, by the addition of 
the bayonet, become a defensive as well as an offensive 
weapon, the pike fell into disuse, and the musquet alone 
formed the armament of the main body — that is, of the 
infantry. As in all times of transition, there was a certain 
degree of rivalry between the advocates of the different 
arms, and, as usual in such cases, the old captains looked 
with little favour on the innovating weapon. The eulogium 
of the Pike^ by Sir William Waad, who was Clerk of the 
Council under Queen Elizabeth and afterwards Lieutenant 
of the Tower, places in a clear light the merits of this 
arm. “ Now, to say somewhat by the way touching your 
armed Pikers; the only body, strength, and bulwark in 
the field ; it is not a little to he lamented to see them so 
generally decayed m this land, giving ourselves so much 
to that French order of shot, whereby we have so wonder- 
fully weakened ourselves, as it is high time to look to the 
restoring of them again. And yet, touching the use of 


* By Thomas Lant. Copies arc in the Brit. Museum, No. 4,122 : “ Concerning 
Heralds* College, and Brit. Mus., C. 21. f. the Defence of the kingdom agmnst in- 

y Written in 1596. It is contained in vasions.** Printed in Archaologia, vol. 

a tract among the Birch MSS. in the xiii. p. 169. 
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shot, as it is a singular weapon, being put into the hands 
of the skilful and exercised soldier (being the pillars and 
upholders of the pikes, and without which there is no 
perfect body), so no doubt, on the contrary part, committed 
to a coward, or an unskilful man’s handling, it is the prc- 
viest thief in the field j for he robbeth pay, consumeth 
Tictuals, and slayeth his own fellows in discharging behind 
their backs. And one thing cYcn is as ill as this, he con- 
tinually wasteth powder, the most precious jewel of a 
prince. Whereof I would wish captains not only to reject 
such as arc altogether unapt, but also greatly to commend 
of them that discharge but few shot, and bestow them 
well ; for it is more worthy of praise to discharge fair and 
leisurely, than fast and unadvisedly, the one taking ad- 
vantage by wariness and foresight, whereas the other 
looseth all with rashness and hast. Bnt to return to the 
pike again : myself being in the Low Counti’ies and in the 
camp, when these groat armies were last assembled, and 
perusing in every several! regiment the sorting and division 
of weapons, as well as their order and discipline, there 
were two nations (the French king’s, one) that had not 
between them both a hundred pikes j whereof I much 
marvelling, and desiring greatly to know the cause that 
had moved them to leave the pike, which in my conceit I 
always judged the strength of the field ; happening after- 
wards in the company of certain French captains, some of 
them antient in years, and such as were of the religion, I 
demanded the reason that had moved them to give over 
that defensible weapon, the pike, and to betake them 
altogether to shot? Not to any disliking, or other cause, 
said they, hut for that we have not such personable bodies 
as you Englishmen have, to bear them : neither have we 
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them at that commandment as you have ; but are forced to 
hire other nations to supply our insufficiency ; for of om’- 
selves we cannot say wc can make a complete body. 

“ Moreover they affirmed, that in the time of Newhaven, 
if wc had let them have but 6,000 of oui’ armed pikes, 
they would have marched through all France; so highly 
esteemed they of the pike, who nevertheless in our judg- 
ment seem to have given over the same, or to make small 
account thereof.” 

Brantomc also speaks highly of the pikemen, and par- 
ticularly commends some of them for resisting the allure- 
ments of higher rank and pay, in order to remain among 
their old comrades of the corslet and morion. “ I have 
Icnown among our Bands,” he writes, “ an infinity of such ; 
and they were not the less honoured and esteemed for this 
fancy of theirs. I have heard from divers captains and 
soldiers, who had seen him, that there was in the Spanish 
Bands a pikeman more than a hundred years of age, who 
had served in all the old wars of the Emperor, and in 
other campaigns, who would never accept a place of com- 
mand, so pleasant in his eyes was the life of a simple 
soldier. Yet in such esteem was he held, that the Prince 
of Parma constantly called him to bo of his Council, and 
sought his advice even in the conduct of his sieges. And 
most frequently his advice was followed, much to the 
advantage of the Prince and the other captains. What a 
fancy of this honest and brave old soldier, in his simple 
corslet, which he always wore, and his pike in his hand, 
to offer counsel to the greatest commanders ! Possibly he 
did this for glory’s sake, for in glory doth the Spaniard 
greatly delight A duel with the pike, strange as such 


^ (Htuvreiff vt>L vii. p* 302> ctL 1787* 
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a contest may appear, -was not altogether unknown. At 
the siege of Mesieres, after a challenge sent by one of the 
Imperialists to a Prench knight, “ le Seigneur tie Lorges 
(on the French side) pensant estre chose honteuse qu’nn 
homme d’armes franpois fust provoque par nn alleman, et 
qu’on laissast Thomme de pied fran^ois comme n’estant 
pareil a I’alleman, demanda aussi s’il y avoit homme qui 
Tousist combatre de la pique, et qu’il seroit le champion 
pour Pattendre. Le Seigneur de Van dray, surnomme Le 
Beau, du camp imperial, soudain s’y presenta. Le Seig- 
neur de Lorges se trouva sur les rangs au lieu nomme, et 
ce seigneur et le Seigneur de Vaudray donnerent les coups 
de piques ordoimez, sans gaigner advantage Pun sur Pautre. 
Ce faict, chacun se retira en son lieu®.” Possibly, to 
adopt the phrase of Brantome, this was done for glory’s 
sake, for in glory doth the Frenchman greatly delight. 

A Norwich document of 1588 gives us the price of the 
pike at this time : — “ Payed to the Queenys pikemaker, for 
five score pikes, at iijs. a peyce, £xviii. vis. viiit/. 

The same account supplies the prices of corslets, eurats 
and morions in the same year. “ To Eich. West of London, 
for X. whight corseletts, at xliiiis. a peyce. To Thos. 
Hurst of London, armourer, for vii. blacke corseletts, at 
xlvis. a peyce. For iii. eurats without hedpiecys, xxxs. 
For XX. playne moryons or hedpieces, at vs. xc?. a peyce 
The pikeman in our illustration wears a eui’at, that is, an 
armour comprising only back and breast plates ; the latter 
piece being of the peascod form common at this period. 
The corslet with its tassets may be seen in our plate 139. 

" Martin du Bellay, i. 317, 1521. Norfolk Arcli., vol. j, p. 11. ' lb,, p. 10. 
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PLATES 132 & 138. 


Tub “ arquebusery” of the second half of the century 
differed but little from that of the earlier period. There were 
still two kinds of hand-guns used for military purposes j 
but the smaller was now commonly called the Caliver or 
arquehuse de calibre, because the bore of the arm, hitherto 
under no general regulation, but left to the caprice of each 
captain of a band, was of a determinate size, so that the 
common stock of bullets might fit every piece in a regi- 
ment. This is very clearly shewn in the Eules for the better 
Defence of the City of London drawn up by order of the 
Privy Council in 1588 by Edmund York, and printed in 
Maitland’s “London* “ I remember, says the old soldier, 
when I was first brought up in Piemount, in the Count of 
Brisack’s Eegiment of Old Bandes, we had our particular 
Calibre of Harquebuze to our Eegiment ; both that for one 
Bullet should serve all the Harquebuzes of our Eegiment, 
as for that our Collonell would not be deceaved of his 
armes. Before the Battell of Mountgunter [Moncontour — 
in 1569), the Prynces of the Eeligion caused seven thou- 
sand Harquebuzes to be made, all of one calibre, which 
was called Harquebuse du calibre de Monsieur le Prince.''^ 
It was Philippe Strozzi, Colonel- General of the Prench 
Infantry under Charles IX., who, according to Brantome, 


■< Vol. ii. p. 1229, ed. of 1772. At sea, 

the disorder appears to have heen still 
greater, for Sir Richard Hawkins, in hla 
“Voyage to the Sonth Sea,” in 1593, 
writes In the warres of Fraunce, in 
the time of queen Miiry, and in other 


warres, as I have heard of many aunclent 
captaines, the companie had but the 
fourth part (of prizes), and every man 
hound io bring with him with 

‘mhich hee would fight” (p, iSi, cd. 1S47.) 
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introduced into that service “ la fa^on et I’usage des belles 
harquebuzes de calibre qu’on porte aujoui’d’huy. Bien est 
vray que Monsieur d’Andelot Py fafonna un pen, lors qu’il 
vint de prison du cliasteau de Milan, on il les apprit des 
Espagnols*.” It would appear, therefore, that it was the 
Spaniards who originated this great improvement in the 
hand fire-arm. In the Tower collection are two harque- 
buses of this period (about 1595), the one a caliver, the 
other a musquet, which shew us exactly Avhat these arms 
were. They were procm’ed from Penshurst Place, Kent, 
where they formed part of a considerable number of similar 
fashion, some of which are engraA'ed with the date, 1595. 
The length of the caliver is 4 ft. 10 in., that of the musquet 
5 ft. 5^ in. Both are figured in the Archaeological Journal, 
vol. X. p, 67. Their numbers in the Tower Catalogue are 
H and tf. Compare the figures of a musquet and caliver 
in our plate 138. The caliver appears to have had a fur- 
ther recommendation, that it could be discharged much 
more rapidly than the musquet. Sir Eoger "Williams, in 
his encomium of the latter arm, does not deny the quicker 
fire of the former. “ The calivers may say they will 
discharge two shot for one, but cannot denie that one 
musket shot doth more hurt than tAVO calivers’ shot'.” 
London appears to have been the mart for the supply both 
of calivers and musquets to the rest of the kingdom. In 
1588 the citizens of Norwich purchase a variety of arms 
and armour for their soldiery. Among the items in the 
account of payments we find : — “ For xi. Englishe musketts, 
at xxviis. a piece, AAuth the Eest, fflask and toucheboxes 


« (EuvreSf vol. vii. p. 425 ; and compare * The touch -box contained the fine 
page 429. powder for priming. 

' Brief Discourse of War, 1590. 
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£xiiii. xviis. Item, to Gyles Bechell of London, alien, 
for xxii. Dutclie musketts w^*" rests and bandeleres, £xxii. 
Item, to John Cork, alien, for iiii, guilt musketts w"* the 
rests, at xxiiis. iiiit?. a pieee. Item, for xi. playne muskets, 
at xiiis. ixd. a piece. Item, for vii. calyvers w*** flasks and 
toucheboxes, at viiis. vi(i?. a pece Item, for ix. calyvers 
without fflasks, at vs. a pece. Item, at Smart’s key, for 
wharffage, xiirf. Item, for a sugar chest, to pack in y® 
musketts, iis. vifi?.” (Norfolk Archaeology, vol. i. p. 11.) 
In Lord North’s Household Book, 1577, we have the pay- 
ment, “ To Stanton of Tower Hill, for xl. calivers furnished, 
xxvi^. xiiis. iiii<f.” Of gilt harquebuses we again hear in 
the Tower Survey of 1559, published by Mr. Cooper in the 
Arc/iwologia, and it is satisfactory to find in that entry a 
memorandum testifying to the excellence of the English 
gun-makers of Elizabeth’s reign. “ Guilt harquebuts (in 
store) 397 : to be new bought within the realm, 400 : the 
peeces made within the realm are double as good as any 
other.” (Vol. xxxvii. p. 477.) The smaller harquebus or 
caliver is figured in our illustration. No. 132, from the EoU 
of the Funeral Procession of Sir Philip Sydney in 1586 ; in 
Jost Aman, plates 145 and 148; in Hefner’s Trachtm, 
pi. 77 ; in Add. MS., 18,285, fol. 74; and compare the 
similar arms, though for the chase, in Stradanus, 1578. 

The figure from the Sydney roll (132) is named a 
“ Hargibuzire.” It will be observed that, while the 
“ Muskater” in the same procession wears the Collar of 
Bandiliers, the harquebusier carries the Flask only. In 
the Norwich document cited above we also find the calivcr 
accompanied by the flask : “ calyvers with flasks and touche- 

** ** Harquebush complete, viiw.” Archceologia, xxxv. 357 (in 1574). ** Harquebntt 

complete, Ibid., xxxviL 478 (in 1559). ^ 
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boxes.” And again, at page 19 of the same work, “Item, 
to Henry Eade, for a flask and touchebox for a calyver, 
iis. virf.” The musquets, however, have sometimes the 
“flask and touch-hox” in lieu of the bandiliers. [Ibid., 
p. 11.) The much-curved stock seen in our example, 
Ho. 132, appears to have beeu “ the French fashion,” while 
the straight stock was the Spanish mode. Sir Eoger 
Williams (speaking of musquets) says: — “for the re- 
coyling, there is no hurt, if they be streight stocked, after 
the Spanish manner : were they stocked crooked, after the 
French manner, to be discharged on the breast, fewe or 
none could abide their recoyling; hut being discharged 
from the shoulder, after the Spanish manner, there is 
neither danger nor hurte.” Brantome mentions with more 
approval the curved stocks, and even announces himself 
the inventor of them. “ Davantage, sans un honneste 
Gentil-homme, que je ne nommeray point, de peiu- de me 
glorifier, qui trouva la fagon a coucher contre I’estomac, 
et non contre I’espaule, commq, estoit la coustume alors,” 
&c. {Eloge de Strozzi, vol. vii. p^ 429.) 

The musquet of this time is very distinctly represented 
in the Sidney figure. No. 133, with its serpentine over- 
hanging the priming-pan, and its great trigger, to be 
pressed by the whole hand. In some instances, the barrel 
has a sight in the form of a short tube, as may be seen in 
the vignette at the end of this division (No. 135). Other 
pictorial examples of the musquet will be found in lost 
A m an, plate 149, and in the subjects illustrating the Duke 
of Alva’s administi’ation in the Low Countries, 1566-8 
(Add. MS., 6,729, fol. 37). Oui- “Muskater,” it will be 
seen, has two flasks besides his bandiliers. The “ great 
muskett flask” is to keep the reserve store of loading 
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powder, the smaller one in front is for the priming powder. 
Of the former, there are several in the Tower collection. 
The latter are very rare: there is one in the Lichfield 
Museum. A Norwich document of 1589 has : — “ Item, 
for iii. great muskett flasks, ixs.” (Norfolk Archaeology, 
i. 19.) In the same account : — “ Item, for iiii. bullett 
baggs of the best, iiis.” The match-cord, in both our 
prints, is carried at the girdle. Occasionally it was fastened 
round the arm, as in the figure on fol. 74 of the Helvetioe 
Descriptio (Add. MS., 18,285). And it was sometimes 
wound round the hat ‘. 

A singular missile was used at this period with the 
musquet — the musquet-arrow. An early notice of it occurs 
in “Thaccount of Eobert Goldman, Chambcrlayne of the 
Citie of Norwiche, for provysyon of Armo' and Munycon,” 
&c., in 1587 : — “ Item, for a dozen arrow beds for musketts, 
iis. In 1589 the same Eobert Goldman records the 
payment “to Willm Fforde, tfletcher, for a dozen arrowes 


* Of the smuggling of arms and gun- 
powder into England at this period, the 
chief smuggler being no less a personage 
than Sir Thomas Gresham, the receivers 
the Queen’s ministers, and the ** smugglers* 
cave** the Tower of London, see Burgon*s 
Life and Times of Sir T Oreskarn, i. 
286, 288, 293, 318, 329 and 477; the 
original documents being in the State 

Paper Office, ad an. 1559*60. These 
contraband goods were shipped under the 
name of silks, satins and velvets. “ You 
shall undyrstand, writes Gresham, that 
every piece of doble geyne velvet is one 
tliowsond Weight of corrin powdyr (corn 
powder), and one piece of velvet of pill 
and a halfe ys 1 M. waight of serpentyne 
powder. You must devyse some waye 
wlierby the thinges maye be secreatly 
conveyed to the Tower. If it is dis- 


covered (at Antwerp) there is nothing 
short of death with the searcher and with 
him who enters it at the custom-house.** 
(p. 321.) About this time Gresham im- 
ported “ 18,000 corslets, at 26^. Sd. each ; 

16.000 corners (curats) at 16^. 8c2.j 16,000 
morrions at 65. Sd . ; 8,000 pickes (pikes) 
at Zs.; 16,000 Collen (Cologne) staves at 
2s.; 15,000 handguns at 7s.; 18,000 
dagges (pistols) at 16s. Sd.; 260,000 of 
serpentine powder at 3£. the cwt. ; 160,000 
waight of come powder at Z£. 6s. Sd. the 
cwt.; 1,790 bundles of bow'staves at 11^. 
the cwt.; 6,000 pike heads at Z£. the 
cwt ; 2,000 coats of mail at 33«. 4d. each ; 

2.000 sleeves of mail at lOs. each; 200 
van play ttes at 4s. each ; with saltpetre, 
sulphur, &c., amounting altogether to 
108,956£. 13s. 4d.** {Life, vol. i. p. 478.) 

Norfolk Archajology, vol. i. p. 11. 
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fethered and beds for musketts and a case for tbcni) xxc?.'.’’ 
In 1593, Sir Eichard Hawkins, in the account of his 
voyage to the South Sea, writes : — “ General Michaell 
Angell demanded for what purpose served the little short 
arrowes which we had in our Shippe, and those in so great 
quantitie. I satisfied them that they were for our mus- 
kets. They are not as yet in use amongst the Spaniards, 
yet of singular effect and execution, as our enemies con- 
fessed ; for the upper worke of their shippes being musket 
proofe, in all places they passed through both sides with 
facilitie, and wrought extraordinary disasters.” The enemy, 
witnessing these marvels, sought to imitate the attack of 
their assailants; but herein they failed, “for that tliey 
wanted the tampkins, which are first to be driven home, 
before the aiTOw be put in ; and, as they understood not 
the secret, they rejected them as uncertaine, and therefore 
not to be used. But, of all the shot now a-dayes, for the 
annoying of an enemie in fight by sea, few are of greater 
moment for many respects, which I hold not convenient to 
treat of in publique In 1595 a royal commission ap- 
pointed to ascertain the strength of the navy, and the 
military stores in hand at divers stations, finds at the 
Tower, “Musket arrowes, 892 shefe, 13 arrows, and one 
case full for a demi culvering:” at Woolwich, “Musket 
arrowes, with 22 shefe to be new fethered^ 24 shefe 
18 arrowes:” at Eochester, “Musket arrowes, 983 shefe, 
6 arrowes: musket arrowes with fier woorkes, 109 shefe 
4 aiTOwes.” These last were for burning the sails of ships. 
Lord Verulam mentions them also, calling them “ sprights.” 
“ It is certain, he says, that we had in use at one time for 


Norfolk Arcb Biology, vol. 1 . 1>* 19 . 


“ Pftgo 235, od- of 1817. 
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sea fight, short arrows, which they call sprights, without 
any other heads save wood sharpened, which were dis- 
charged out of muskets and would pierce through the sides 
of ships.” What Lord Verulam expressly affirms seems to 
be implied by all the extracts we have given, namely that 
the musquet-arrow was used for naval service only. Its 
form is very distinctly seen in the subject from. Valturius, 
copied in Dibdin’s Bihliothca Spenceriana^ iv. 47. The 
instrument from which it is propelled, indeed, is not 
in that instance a musquet, but a larger description ‘ of 
“gonne;” but even this small deviation confirms the 
general evidence to be derived from the example, for 
we have seen that part of the arrows in the Tower store 
were “for a demi-culverine.” 

It may be further noted that in the sixteenth century 
the weapon-smiths had a particular delight in combining 
the gun with various other arms. Thus, we have the 
“ polc-ax with gonnes,” the “ slaugh-sword with gonnes at 
t’handle and crosse and with the gun was also united the 
two-hand mace, the axe, the spear, the horseman’s- hammer, 
the saddle-bow mace, the tuck, and the military-fork. 
Examples of most of these wiU be found in the Tower 
Armory j where too may be seen the union of the fire-arm 
and the shield — “ clypei ex quibus quater ejaculatur,” as 
Paul Hentzner describes them on his visit in 1598 to the 
royal “Armamentarium.” 
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PLATE 134. 

After tlie lapse of eighteen hundred years, we have still 
before us the Ancient- Roman parmatus ; the light-infantry 
soldier equipped with sword and target [parm-a\ and un- 
provided with body-armour. The figure is from the same 
source as the preceding two, and represents one of the 
“ Cyttizens of London practised in armes” — a “ Targiter.” 
The use of the target (rotella — rondache) though rapidly 
declining, had nevertheless the countenance of several of 
the greatest captains of the age; espeeiall}'' of Prince 
Maurice of iNassau, who even caused an elaborate work to 
be printed, with engravings illustrating the exercise of the 
Targetiers, as practised by his own body- guard Mont- 
gommery, in his Milice fran^oim^ says: — “Je ne puis 
oublier le brave prince Maurice de iN'asseau, estant pres 
de lui, en 1600, lorsqu’il prist les forts de Creve-Cceur et 
de Saint- Andi'e sur le Wal et sur la Meuse. Son expe- 
rience est que cent Rondeliers rompront deux cents 
Piquiers. II est de cette opinion pour combattre de 
Pinfanterie: Je voudrois que mes trois premiers rangs 
fussent moitie picquiers, moitie rondeliers, ayant des 
escoupettes en escharpo. Et aussi etoit-ce I’opinion de 
Don Gonzales Fernando de Cordoua, lequel en a diseouru 
dans le Tratado de re (p. 127.) Montluc gives 

evidence of the usefulness of the target, from his own ex- 

“ “ Araniement d*Armes de Nassau that the target divert'd fiom the buckler 
avecq Roiidelles, piques^ eepeee et targes, in this, that, while the latter was held at 
repr^entez par figures, selon le nouveau arm*s -length by the hand only, the former 
ordere du txhs il lustre prince Maurice de was borne upon the foro*arm by two 
Nassau,” &c. It will be home in mind straps* 
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perieuce in tlie “ camisade " de la Basse- ville de Boulogne.” 
“ Cinq ou six Anglois vindrent a moi, ils me tirkent 
quelques coups de fleches, et m’en donnerent trois dans la 
rondelle, et une au travers de la raanche de mailles que 
j’avois au tras droit; lesquelles, pour mon butin, je portai 
au logis”.” In 1562, in a sortie from the fort of Saint- 
Catherine, the leader carried a rondelle covered with green 
velvets Sutoliife, in his Practice of Arms,” published 
in 1593, writes: — “Of the targettiers, those in the first 
rankes have targets of proofe, the rest light targets. 
These should be made of wood, either hooped or barred 
with yron, in form ovall, three foote and a halfe in length, 
and two foote and a halfe in breadth. Against archers, 
targets are a very sure defence, and dangerous to Ihe 
enemy after that men come to close. They arc now dis- 
used, though most excellent in all services, save against 
horsemen in the plaiue field. Targettiers are very effectual 
against shot, and mortal to pikemen. As only the first 
rankes of shot discharge, as the first targets be of proofe, 
if once they come to reach shot with their swords, they 
put great numbers out of the fielde.” The “rondeliers” 
were employed at the siege of Saint-Jean d’Angeli in 1621 ; 
on which occasion the Prench king (Louis XIII.) signi- 
fied to his Grand- Master of the Artillery his intention to 
revert to the use of the target, judging it to be of great 
service. It does not appear, however, adds Daniel, who 
has recorded this circumstance, that the project was ever 
carried into effect''. The Scotch highlanders, it is well 
known, maintained till a very late period their armament 
of sword and target. They employed these arms in the 


^ Niglit fttfcaclc. 


p Daniclj i. 3D2- 


'I Ib.j p- 393* 


^ Ib., p. 393. 
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memorable expedition of ’45; and even later: “I re- 
member, says Grose, many private men of tbe old highland 
regiment in Handers in the years 1747 and 1748, armed 
■with targets, which, tho’ no part of their uniform, they 
were permitted to carry*.” The appearance of the Scotch 
soldiery at the close of the sixteenth century may be seen 
in the 200th plate of Kuchler’s Auffeug und Ritter Bpil^. 
Eieh targets, of which examples are to be found in all 
extensive museums of armour, appear to have been occa- 
sionally used in action, though probably, for the most part, 
employed on ceremonial occasions. At the siege of Ostend 
in 1601, the troops of Sir Francis Vere, after a contest 
with the Spaniards, “brought in gold chains, Spanish 
pistols, buff jerkins, Spanish cassocks, blades, swords, and 
targets; among the rest, one wherein was enammeled in 
gold the seven Worthies, worth seven or eight hundred 
gilders".” In the Tower are preserved specimens both 
of rich and plain targets of this time, including those of 
the Scotch. And it is not imworthy of notice that, in the 
ornamentation of their shields, the highlanders# retained 
the old patterns of interumven bands familiar to us in the 
works of the Anglo-Saxons. 

The cost of the soldiers’ coats at this period was very 
variable. In the Horwich accounts of 1587 and 1588 we 
have them at 5s. each, at ten shillings, and a dium- 
mcr’s * coat at a pound. “ Item, for eel. souldiers coats at 

■ Ancient Armour^ p. 308. “ Commentaries of Sir Francis Vere^ 

* The music accompanying these high- p. 174. 
hindei s consists of drum and pipes. The * Pictures of the Drummer and Fifer 
drum is exactly like that of the present may he seen in dost Aman’a KmiHhucMini 
cky^ but the wind-bag of tho has plates 111, 146 and 290. And compare 
the form of a goat — horns, beard, legs Kiichler, plate 1 10# 
and all included. 

Y y 
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VS. viiic?. apece, lxx£. xvis. viiii.” “ For the chargys of xxv. 
souldiers appoynted for her Ma*® servyce, viz. for ev^y one 
a coat, xs.” &c. The drummer’s coat was made of “ grene 
carsey,” embellished with eleven yards of lace and “ vi. yards 
of poynting.” Other coats of the Norwich contingent 
were of “bayes and carseys,” the bill including a charge 
‘‘for whight yncle to laye upon the same coats The 
same accounts give us the price of the ordinary sword and 
dagger of the infantry. Ad an. 1588 : — “ Item, for xii. 
swords and daggards of the worst sort, at viis. the sword 
and daggard, iiii£. iiiis.” (page 6.) 

y Norfolk Archaeology, vol 1. pp. 6, 13, 15 and 17. 
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PLATES 136 & 137. 

Musquetier and Caliver-man, from tlie work pubKshed 
by command of Maurice, Prince of Nassau, the designs by 
Jacob de Gheyn. This curious volume, first printed in 
Dutch, was in 1607 translated into English and republished 
with the original plates, under the title of “ The Exercise 
of Armes, for CaUvers, Muskettes, and Pikes ; After the 
ordre of his Excellence Mauiits Prince of Orange,” &c. ; 
and this ordre, we are told in the preface, is that which 
“ his Princely Ex“ doth observe as the perfectest and best 
patteme in the using of the Calivers, Muskets and Pikes.” 
The equipment of the Musquetier consists of musquet, rest, 
bandoliers, primer (or “ touch-box”), bullet-bag (or purse), 
match-cord, and sword. The bullet-bag is not seen in the 
subject before us, but appears in the group at page 701, 
copied from the same work; where also is well she^vm 
the comparative size of the musquet and caliver. From 
the volume of Hexham, “ Principles of the Art Militarie, 
practised in the Warres of the United Netherlands,” pub- 
lished in 1637, we learn that the most sturdy men were 
preferred for the musquetiers. In raising a company, he 
tells us, the captain “ought to make choise of the taller 
and abler men for his pikes, and of the shorter, stronger, 
and weU set, with good legges, for his muskettiers ; yea, 
such as may be able to endure both hardship and labour.” 
And the same author judiciously advises “the good mus- 
kettier” to the “avoyding antique and dancing postures, 
which heretofore have beene taught by some officers, but 
now is growne ridiculous, not beseeming and becomming 
the grave comportment and carriage of a souldier.” (p. 9.) 
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From another curious book of this time, “ England’s Train- 
ings,” by Edward Davies, published in 1619, we learn 
that Milan still held the first place for the manufacture 
of guns. “ Make choice of a Myllan peece, for they be 
of tough and perfect temper, light, square, and bigge of 
breech, and very strong where the powder doth lie, and 
where the violent force of the fire doth consist, and not- 
withstanding thinne at the end. Our English peeees 
approach very neare unto them in goodnesse and beautie 
(their heavinesse only excepted), so that they be made of 
purpose, and not one of those common sale peeees with 
round barrels,” &c. Of flasks and bandoliers this writer 
says : — “ Those souldiers which in our time have beene for 
the most part levied in the low countries have used to hang 
upon their neckes, upon a baudricke or border, or at their 
girdles, certaine pipes, which they call charges, of copper 
and tin, made with covers, which they thinke in skirmish 
to bee the more readie way. But the Spaniard, dispising 
that order, doth altogether use his flaske. The Frenchman 
both Charge and flaske. But some of our English nation 
their pocket; which, in respect of the danger of the spai'ks 
of their match, the imcertaine charge, the expence and 
spoile of powder, the discommoditie of wet, I accoimt more 
apt for the show of a triumph than fit for the field in a day 
of service in the face of an enemy.” The musquet-rest is 
to have “a string, which, tied and wrapped about his 
wrest, yeelds him commoditie to traine his staffe after him, 
whilest he in skirmish doth charge his musket afresh.” 
“His flaske and touch box must keepe his powder, his 
purse and mouth"' his bullets.” “Some, contrary to the 


• It was even a point of honour to mouth; where, on service, they were 

be allowed to march with bullets in the placed to be “in a readiness.” Thus, on 
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lawes of the field, use chaine-shot, and quarter-shot, which 
is good in the defence of a breach, to keep a fortresse, or 
upon ship-board; but, being daily used, it will gaule a 
peece within and put it in hazard to breake.” The manner 
of these musket chain-shot we learn from Sir Eichard 
Hawkins, who names them in his “Voyage to the South 
Sea,” — “small shott, joyned two and two together with 
peeces of wyer of five or sixe ynches long, which, shot out 
of muskets, are of good effect, for tearing the sayles or 
cutting the tackling.” (Section Ixii.) Both musquet and 
caliver are to be fired, not from the shoulder, but from the 
breast. Thus, in the instructions of Prince Mamice : In 
firing, the muskettier is “to set the musket hard against 
the brest; for it is so, more gi’acefuU; besides, he shall 
not lay his cheeke to the stocke before he have set the 
musket to his brest, because it hath other wayes no grace,” 
&c. Plate 12 of the Musquetiers and Plate 11 of the 
Caliver-men illustrate this mode of discharging the piece. 
On the march, dining rainy weather, the soldier is advised 
to have a case for his musquet, and for the match an 
“artificial! pipe of pewter hanging at his girdle, as the 
coale by wet or water go not out.” (Davies.) This pipe 
is figured by Ward (p. 394), and described by him as “ of 
tinne or latten, made like an elder pipe, about a foot long, 
with divers holes on eyther side, like the holes of a flute, 
to let in the ayre to keepe the match from extinguishing.” 
This instrument, he says, was invented by the Prince of 
Orange, for a night attack, “ to cany the light matches in, 
so that the sparks of them might not be discovered.” 

the surrender of Reading in 1643, the Collections, pt. m. vol. ii. p, 266 : and 
garrison is to march out with “lighted compare pp. 297 and 638 — Articles of 
match, bullet in mouth, drums beating. Surrender of Fort Stanford and of the 
and trumpets sounding.** (Ru9hworth*8 City of York.) 
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The equipment of the Caliver-man consisted of flask, 
touch-box, bullet-bag, match-cord, sword, and dagger. 
Sometimes, however, he carried a bandolier in lieu of flask. 
Thus, in figure 22 of De Gheyn : — “ How he shall open 
the charge of the flaske; or els, if he doe weare a ban- 
dolier,” &c. For the caliver itself, see our No. 138. 

From a passage of Davies, it appears that the “ shot” 
were sometimes clothed in armour, a practice that he em- 
phatically condemns. Being loaded, he says, “with a 
heavie shirt of male, and a burganet, by that time they 
have marched in the heat of sommer, or deepe of the 
winter, ten or twelve English miles, they are more apt to 
rest than ready to fight.” The “ shirt of male” he holds 
to be especially dangerous, “if a number of those small 
peeces should bee driven into a man’s body by a bullet.” 
The caliver seems to have gone out of fashion soon after 
1630, for Hexham, in 1637, says, “forasmuch as of late 
yeres there are now noe Callivers in a foote Companie,” &c. 

The argue or engine formed of a group of musquet 
barrels fixed in a frame, so as to be discharged in a volley, 
was still in repute. It is described by Ward, 1639, and 
called by him a “Frame of musquets;” its purpose “to 
defend a breach, being fired with a train.” In a MS. 
Survey of the Tower in 1679, we have : — 

** Engin with 6 musquets in an old carriage 1. 

' Engin of 160 musquet barrels, with travelling and standing carriage . 1.” 

An engraving of the argue is given in St. Kemy’s Artillerie. 

The prices of the musquet and its appurtenances, accord- 
ing to “ the Gunmakers Kates” of 7 Car. I, are : — “ For a 
new musket with mould, worm and scowrer, xvs. yid. For 
a new barrell of a muskett, only forged and bored, fewer 
foote in length, the bore according to the bullet of ten in 
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the pound standing, and twelve rowleing, viiis. For a 
muskett rest, xc?. For a new bandalier with twelve charges, 
a prymer, a pryming wire, a bullet bag, and a strap or 
belt of two inches in breadth, iis. vio?.” (Kymer, Foedera^ 
xix. 314.) The stocks were of walnut or beech : the price 
of the former, with its heel-plate of iron, was 2s. &d . ; of 
the latter, with similar plate. Is. %d. 
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PLATE 139. 

Figure of a Pikeman of 1607, from the same work as 
the precedmg; and whieli represents “the right manner 
and fashion of the arminge of his Ex“® owne Garde, as it 
is at this tyme.” In the series of “ postures,” is given only 
“that which for use is most neeessarye, omitting diverse 
manors of tossing of the pike by forme of recreation, which 
in mUitarie exercise bringeth little benefite or profite.” 
In the charge (fig. 14) the pikeman is to have “ the right 
arm streteht out, havinge the pike well in the right hand, 
setting the left elbowe fast against the hippo.” On an 
attack by horse, “he shall set the pike against the right 
foote, and draw his sword over the left arme.” The man- 
ner of this action is exemplified by plate 25. The re- 
mainder of the figures are of inferior interest. Markham, 
in his “ Souldiers Accidence,” 1626, directs the captain to 
be careful that “ all his pikemen have good combe-caps for 
their heads (see om illustration), weU lined with quilted 
caps, curaces for their bodies of nimble and good mould, 
being high pike proof, large and well compact gordgetts for 
their neckes, fayre and close joyned taches (tassets), to 
arme to the mid-thigh : as for the pouldron or the vant- 
brace ®, they may be spared, because they are but cumber- 
some **. All this armour is to be rather of russet, sanguine, 
or blacke colour, than white or milled for it will keepe 
the longer from rust. They shall have strong, straight, 
yet nimble pikes of ash wood, well headed with steel, and 

* The arm-defeiicea* ^ In the Spiinish pikeman figured by Eutz they are worn, 

e “ White and milled^^ meane bright and bui'nishcd or glazed^ 
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armed with plates downward from the head, at least foure 
foote, and the length of every pike shalbe fifteene foote 
besides the head. These pikemen shall also have good, 
sharpe, and broade swords (of which the Turkie and 
Bilboe are best), strong scabbards, chapt with iron, girdle, 
hangers, or bautricke of strong leather. And lastly, if to 
the pikeman’s head peece be fastened a small ring of iron, 
and to the right side of his back peece (below his girdle) 
an iron hooke, to hang his steele cap upon, it will be a 
great ease to the souldier, and a nimble carriage in the 
time of long marches.” As we have before seen (page 695) 
the “ taller and abler men” are to be chosen for the pikes, 
while the shorter and more sturdy are assigned to the 
fire-arms. Hexham, in 1637, gives to the captains two 
, various armings, one for battle and one for the march : — 
“for a Captaine marching, a light Arinoiir pistoll proofe, 
but upon service, an Armour and a Head peece of high 
proofe, falling on with his pike.” 

The price of the pikeman’s armour and weapon, accord- 
ing to the Bates of 7 Car. I., was : — “ for the Avhole Corslet, 
or Footman’s armour, russetted ; viz. breast, back, tassets, 
comb’d head-peece lyned, and gorget lyncd, £1 2s. The 
pike, viz. staffe, head, socket, and for colouring, 4s. 6c?.” 
(Bymer, xix. 314.) 

The ordinary pikeman being assailable by the enemy’s 
shot before his own weapon could be brought into play, 
it was sought to give him the advantage of a missile action 
by uniting the long-bow to the pike. William Head, the 
inventor of this arm, published in 1625 the postures of the 
exercise and a treatise on the advantage to be derived 
from it. A few of the figures are copied by Grose, vol. i. 
page 354. Ward, in 1639, gives an engraving of an 
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analogous implement, adding : “ questionlesse, in the time 
of stormie wet weather, these Bowes would doe great 
service, when the Musquet cannot be discharged for wet.” 
And in the “Military Observations” by Captain Venn, 
in 1672, we read; — “As the Musquetteer is secured by 
the gallant invention of the Half-Pike ; any strange eye 
would think it very unjust that such Kumbers of the 
Pike-men should be slain by the shot, and not able to 
resist and offend again; I could therefore say much for 
the Long Bow to be joyned Muth the Pike, how their 
showers of Arrows will gaul and terrifle the Horse, wound 
and hurt the Souldier, both on Horse and Boot ; So if this 
should be duly performed, all hands would be fighting, 
and all in a readiness for self-preservation.” (p. 39.) 

Another combination with the pike recommended at this 
time was the “revolver.” This is very clearly described 
by Ward in his “Animadversions of Warre:” it is to be 
a pike with three petronel barrels and one lock, “the 
touch-holes of these Barrels to tume to the locke one 
after another.” Other pikes were “ armed with wild-fire,” 
and these were “ for defence of breach, port, or bridge.” 
(Ward.) 
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PLATE 140. 

Figure of a Pistolier, Cayalier or Cuirassierj from Captain 
Cruso’s “Militarie Instructions for the Cavallrie,” 1632. 
The pistolier -Tvas the heavy-armed horseman who, when 
the lance fell into disuse, took the place of the ancient 
man-at-arms. He is the more modern representative of 
the medieval knight. Cruso, who furnishes this picture 
of the cuirassier, gives us also a very clear account of his 
origin and arming : — “ The Cuirassier is to be armed at 
all points, and accoated with a buffe coat under his arms, 
like the Launce. His horse not inferiour in stature and 
strength, though not so swift. [Hot under 15 hands high 
— in mte^ He must have 2 cases with good firelock'* 
pistols hanging at his saddle, the barrell of 18 inches long, 
and the bore of 20 bullets in the pound (or 24 rowling in), 
a good sword stiffe and sharp pointed like the Lancier. 
This sort of Cavallrie is of late invention, namely by the 
Germanes: for when the Laneiers proved hard to be 
gotten, first, by reason of their horses, w'hich must be 
very good and exceedingly well exercised: secondly, by 
reason their pay was abated through scareitie of money : 
thirdly and principally, because of the scarcity of such as 
were practised and exercised to use the lance, it being a 
thing of much labour and industry to loam : the Cuirassier 
was invented, onely by discharging the lancier of his 
lance. He is to have a boy and a nagge, to carry his spare 
arms and oat sack, and to get him foirage. He is to weare 
a skarf [of the Princes colour whom he serveth — chap. xx.]. 
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He is to have his hridle made with a chain, to prevent 
cutting, and he must be very carefuU to have all his 
farniture strong and useful!.” (Chap, xsiii.) Plates 1 to 17 
exhibit the exercise of the cuirassier with the wheel-lock 
pistol, while in plates 18 to 21 we have the exercise with 
the “snap-hane pistoll.” That the “firelock” meant the 
wheel-lock in these times, there is abundant evidence to 
prove. This passage of Ward (“Animadversions,” ch. cvii, 
p. 293) may suffice : — “ The firelocke is surest to give fire, 
and not so apt to be out of kilter ; besides, they will indwe 
spand 24 houres together without hurting them.” The 
flint-lock pistol or “snap-hane” (German Bchnapphahn) 
is here shewn in its early form, from an example in the 



Tower. It is of German manufacture and has the Nurem- 
berg stamp on the barrel : its date about 1640. It wfll be 
observed that the Steel does not cover the pan, but with 
its furrowed face stands ready to throw down its shower 
of sparks into the open pan, when struck by the flint. 

The earliest notice of a flint arm observed by the writer 
is that already quoted from the first volume of the 
“Norfolk Archaeology,” the record of a payment by the 
Chamberlain of Norwich in 1588 “ to Henry Eadoe, smyth, 
for making one of the old pistolls with a snapphance and 
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a new stock for it.” (page 16.) It appears again in the 
Hengrave Inventory of 1603,' published in Gage’s “ Anti- 
quities of Hengrave the entry is of “ two snaphaunces 
and two little pocket dagges®.” (page 30.) The earliest 
real flint arm yet noticed is that lately preserved in the 
Eoyal Military Kepository at Woolwich, but now placed 
in the Tower Armory, No. W. It is dated 1614, is richly 
chased and ornamented, and from its size and the devices 
upon it of the rose and thistle (inlaid in silver), appears 
to have belonged to Prince Charles, the son of James I. 

The pistol in the hand of our cavalier, it will be observed, 
is a wheel-lock. In his attack, (reverting to the “ Instruc- 
tions” of Cruso,) having discharged his pistols, the Cui- 
rassier is to employ his sword ; “ whereof the best maimer 
of using is to place the pummell of it upon his right thigh, 
as is shewed in the posture 22 (this is copied by Grose, 
i. 364). Being past his enemie, he is to make a back blow 
at him, aiming to cut the buckle of his pouldron whereby 
he disarmeth one of his arms,” &c. Ward, 1639, recom- 
mends an onslaught upon the enemy’s bridle. “ The 
principall thing required is to disable your adversary by 
hacking a two the Eaynes of his bridle, or the Buckles of 
his Pouldrons, whereby he shall be disabled from making 
any resistance.” (p. 301.) 

The price of the cuirassier’s body-armour, including the 
head-piece — a “close caske lyned,” — according to the 
Bates of 7 Car. I., was £4 10s. The pair of wheel-lock 
pistols with appurtenances is set down at £3 ; the pair of 
horseman’s flint pistols, at £2. (Eymer, xix. 314.) 


® Pocket pistols. 


^ Shoulder-piece. 
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PLATE 143. 

Figure of a Harquebusier of 1632, from, the same 
work as the last illustration. The author, Captain Cruso, 
describes as well as pictures this light horseman, “ The 
harquebusier,” he writes, “ was first invented in France, 
at the time of the waiTes of Piedmont; whom Meho and 
Basta would have either not armed (though they confess 
themselves contradicted therein by others), or but slightly 
(onely with a head-piece and breast), and those but some 
few of the formost. But the printed edict of the States 
of the united provinces expresly commandeth, that every 
Harquebusier be armed with an open cask, gorget, back 
and breast, of the horse-man’s furniture; and Captain 
Bingham^ in his Low-countrie exercise, appointeth him a 
cuirasse pistoll proofe : which condemneth the late practice 
of our trained Harquebusiers to be erroneous, which have 
wholly left off their arms, and think themselves safe enough 
in a calfs skin coat. Moreover, by the late orders resolved 
on by the councel of warre, the Harquebusier, besides a 
good buffe coat, is to have the back and breast of the 
Cuirassier’s arming, more than pistoll proof, the head- 
piece, &c. For offensive arms, he must have the harque- 
buse of two foot and a half long, (the bore of 17 bullets in 
the pound, rowling in,) hanging on a belt by a swivell, a 
flask, touch-box, and pistols like the cuirassiers (as some 
writers have it). His horse should not be under 15 hand 
high, being swift and well managed.” (Chap, xxiv.) On 
reference to our plate, it will be seen that the arm is 
a wheel-lock, and by the side of the soldier hangs the 
“key” or spanner by which the mechanism was wound up. 
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This spanner was often combined with the primer or touch- 
box, as noticed by Sirtori : — '' et la clef luy servii’a (a 
I’arquebusier a oheval) de petit flasquet pour le pulverin 
ou allumette.” (p. 17.) Examples will be found in the 
Tower coUeetion under the Nos, H and 15. Sometimes it 
was allied with a poignard (see 'Willerain, vol. ii. pi. 282,) 
and occasionally the powder-flask similar to the one in our 
print was contrived to serve as a winder by having a 
square aperture made near its broad end. “ The harque- 
buse dififereth nothing from the carabine in length, but only 
in the bore,” says Cruso (chap. xxx). The relative size 
and nature of the carbine, harquebus and musquet of this 
time will, however, be best shewn in a tabular view®. 


Lisngtli of 

Kumher of 
bullets to 

Nature of 

barrel. 

the poimd. 

lock. 

4 ft. 

10 

match. 

2Jft. 

17 

wheel* 

2^ ft. 

24 

fimt 


Musquet . 

Harquebus 
Carbine . 

According to the Rates of 7 Car. I., the “ prices of the 
parts of the armour for a Harquebuzier on horseback 
russetted” were as follows : — “ Breast of pistoll proofe, ixs. 
Backe, viw. Gorgett, iiis. Headpeeee with great cheeks, 
and a barr before the face, xis.” “ For a harquebuze with 
a fii’elock and belte, swivell, flaske, key, mould, worme, 
and scowrer, £1 16s.” (Eymer, xix. 314.) 

It may be here remarked that the device of rifling 
barrels began about the commencement of this century. 
The earliest patent in the Patent Office of London is dated 
24 June 1635. The gunsmith undertakes to rifle, cutt 
out, and screwe barrels, as wide or as close, or as deepe or 
as shallowe, as shalbe required, and with great ease.” 


F The authorities are the Kates of 7 Car, I., and Cruso, chap, xxiv, and axx. 
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PLATE 143. 

Dragoon with pike, from Cruso’s “Militarie Instruc- 
tions,” 1632. The Dragoon was to the infantry what the 
Horse Artillery heeame to the field ordnance: improved 
strategy requiring a more rapid movement of troops, it 
was imagined to accomplish this object by mounting a 
portion of the musquetiers and pikemen on horses of little 
price, so that the double advantage might be obtained of a 
quick transmission of forces and of the soldiery being 
brought to the point of attack unwearied by a previous 
march. It is curious to note how entirely the dragoon 
has changed in the lapse of time : from a foot combatant, 
he has merged into a cavalry soldier: his musquet and 
pike have disappeared, and the sword has become his 
principal weapon. The ingredient of his special useful- 
ness — rapidity of movement — has itself undergone a change 
not less striking. It is no longer a troop of fleet steeds 
that secures to an army the advantage of superior celerity : 
it is the railroad. So great, indeed, is the benefit deriv- 
able from this source, that an army acting on a line fur- 
nished with railways against an adversary not similarly 
supplied, may be considered as strengthened by that cir- 
cumstance alone to the amount of an entire mrp% d'armee; 
and it will probably soon become a maxim of war, never 
to contend with an enemy in strategical combinations till 
you have drawn him out of his network of railways, 

“The Dragoni,” says Cruso in 1632, “is of two kindes; 
Pike and Musket. The pike is to have a thong of leather 
about the middle of the pike, for the more commodious 
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carr 3 riiig of it. The musketier is to have a strap or belt 
fastned to the stock thereof, almost from the one end to 
the other, by which (being on horseback) he hangeth it at 
his back, keeping his burning match and the bridle, in the 
left hand. His horse is of the least price, the use thereof 
being but to expedite his march, aUighting to do his 
service.” (Chap, xxv.) He is, however, occasionally to 
attack from the saddle : — “ The musketier must exercise 
himself to give fire on horseback, as the Harquebusier. 
Being come to guard a passage or to do any other the like 
service, they are to allight, and to demean themselves as 
Infanterie ; every of them casting his bridle over the neck 
of his side-mans horse, in the same order as they marched : 
keeping them so together, by the help of such as are there- 
unto especially appointed “ so that, when tenne men 
alight, the eleventh holdeth their horses ; so that to every 
troope of 120, there is 132 men allowed.” (Ward, p. 294.) 

On the authority of the Regale militari of Melzo Daniel 
refers the origin of the dragoon to the Marshal De Brissac, 
when commanding the French forces in Piedmont. The 
usefulness of the arm being soon recognised, similar bodies 
were formed by the Spaniards and other nations ^ Wal- 
hausen, who wrote about the same time, and whose book 
(in German) was translated into French in 1615, says : — ■ 
“Pour Drageons tu ehoisiras la moitie des musquetiers 
et Pautre de piquiers. II a le moindre cheval qu’on pent 
avoir, dont aussi n’est de trop grand prix; de sorte que 
s’il est question de mettre pied a terre et le quitter, la 
perte n’en est trop grande. II ne se ehargera de bottcs 
et esperons, car elles lui seroient plustot dommageables 
que profitables, quand il sera beaoin de mettre pied a 


^ Published in 1611. 


^ MiLfrm,^ ii. 498. 
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terre.” Markham, in his “Souldiers Accidence,” 1645, 
says : — “ The arraes defensive of the dragoons are an 
open head-piece with cheeks, and a good buffe coat with 
deepe skirts : for offensive armes they have a fatre dragon, 
fitted with an iron worke, to be caryed in a belt of 
leather, which is buckled over the right shoulder, having 
a tumill of iron with a ring, through which the piece 
runnes up and downe. And these dragons are short 
pieces of sixteen inches the barrell, and full musquet bore, 
with firelocks or snaphaunces : also a belt, with a flaske, 
pryming box, key‘, and bullet bag, and a good sword. 
These dragoons in their marches are allowed to be eleven 
in a rank or file, because when they serve, it is many times 
on foote, for the maintenance or surprizing of straight 
wayes, bridges, or foords,” &c. The name of these troops 
seems clearly to be derived from the weapon they carried, 
the “faire dragon” named above; and not, as we have 
been told, from the draconarii of the Eomans, or from their 
resemblance to the fiery dragon of the fables, or from their 
dragon-like character, or from their piece having its muzzle 
in the form of a dragon’s head (which it never had). Just 
as a cannon was called a Sei’pent or a Falcon, and a large 
harquebus a Musquet (from muschetto, a bfrd of prey of 
the hawk kind), was this arm named a Dragon, simply to 
give to it one of the unappropriated names significant of 
maleficence. 

A manuscript “Treatise of War,” of 1649, cited by 
Grose”, has: — “Each dragoonier should carrye at his 
girdle two swyn feathers or foot pallisados, of 4| ft. length, 
headed with sharp forked iron heads of 6 inches length, 

i. e. wheel-locks or flint locks. * To wind up the wheel-lock, 

™ Harl. MS. 6,008; Grose, i. 111. 
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anti a sharp iron foot to stick into the ground for their 
defence against horse.” 

The transition from infantry to eavahy is easily trace- 
able. Melzo tells us that the . musquets given to the 
dragoons on their first institution were soon found to be 
inconvenient, from the embarrassment caused by the lighted 
match-cord to men on horseback. They, therefore, received 
in lieu, wheel-lock arquebuses. From the Manual for the 
English troops, published by royal command in 1682, we 
find that the dragoon of that day had fiisil ", bayonet (to 
be put into the barrel"), cartridges*’, primer, and sword. 
About 1720, Daniel gives us a plate of the dragoon of his 
time : he is armed with fusil and bayonet, and carries at 
his saddle-bow a pistol and a hatchets (Vol. ii. pi. 7.) 
In the “ Military Dictionary,” printed in 1737 at the end 
of the English version of the Memoirs of the Marquis de 
Eeuquieres, the dragoons are still “ Musqueteers mounted, 
who serve sometimes on Foot, and sometimes on Horse- 
back, as Occasion requires. In a Battle or upon Attacks, 
they are commonly the Forlorn Hope, being the first that 
fall on.” In 1786 Grose contributes an engraving of this 
soldier ; he carries his fusil slung by a broad belt over his 
left shoulder. (Yol. i. p. 112.) In the plates to Colonel 
Koehler’s English translation of General Wamery’s “Ee- 
marks on Cavahy,” engraved about 1800, we have several 
representations of the English dragoons of that day. The 
Light Dragoon carries sword and fusil and wears a “ helmet” 
with crest of bear-skin. (Pates 2 and 11.) The Heavy 


" The flint-loclc ami. quetier retains the bandoliei'S. 

° See wood-cut, No. 149. The haelis de dragon ia Sguied hj 

p In this matnial, the dragoon and St. vol. i. pi. 91. 
greaRdier have cfirfcridges, while the mos- 

3 A 
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Dragoon has sword and fusil, and wears a cocked hat with 
feather. The “Light Dragoon carline with bayonet” of 
1808, may be seen among the arms in the Tower (No. a). 
Our cavahy regiments still carry fire-arms (both carbines 
and pistols), hut the sword is their weapon of strength, 
and the ponderous troopers of to-day probably look with 
little complacency on their spur-less predecessors of the 
seventeenth century, mounted on “les moindres chevaux 
qu’on pent avoir,” and sent forth to “ demeane themselves 
as infanterie” in such small enterprises as “ the surprizing 
of straight wayes, bridges, or foords.” 
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PLATE 144 

PoRTEAiT of Count PappenheiiKi, the celebrated imperial 
general, slain at Lntzen in 1632 ^ In this eostnme we see 
the last phase of the defensive equipment of steel, as em- 
ployed by cavalry leaders. "Nothing here remains of the 
old cap-a-pie harness of the knights but the gorget. With 
it, however, is worn the sturdy buff-coat, a loyal defence 
against a sword cut. A similar arming is seen in the 
figure engraved in Strutt’s JIm’da, vol. iii. pi. ll, of the 
year 1643 ; and again in Lodge’s “ Portraits,” vol. iii. pi. 9, 
vol. iv. pi. 12, vol. V. pi. 5, vol. vi. pi. 5, and vol. viii. pi. 16. 
A buff-coat of this time is figured in detail in Grose’s 
“Ancient Armour,” plate 39. The crusade against body- 
armour had, however, begun at a much earlier period. 
In the sixteenth century we find the cuirass set at naught 
by many of the bolder spirits of Northern Europe ; though, 
as usual, there was much diversity of opinion as to the 
propriety of the change. A passage of the “ Observations 
of Sir Eichard Hawkins in his Yoiage into the South Sea 
anno Domini 1593” describes quaintly the feeling of the 
old captains in favour of casque and corslet. “ I had great 
preparation of armours,” he tells us, “ as well of proofs, as 
of light corsletts, yet not a man would use them; but 
esteemed a pott of wine a better defence than an armour 
of proofs. Which truely was great madnesse, for if the 
Spaniard surpasseth us in anything, it is in his temperance 
and suffering ; and where he hath had the better hand of 
us, it hath beene, for the most part, through our own folly, 
for that we will fight unarmed with him being armed. 
Besides that the sleightest armour secureth the parts of a 


^ From Hollar's print, Print Room, Hr it. Museum. 
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man’s body from pike, sword, and all hand weapons, it 
likewise giveth boldnesse and courage. Therefore, in time 
of wane, such as follow the profession of armes, by sea 
or by land, ought to covet nothing more than to be well 
armed. 'Wherein the Spanish nation deserveth commend- 
ation above others, every one, from the highest to the 
lowest, putting their greatest care in providing faire 
and good armes. He which cannot come to the price of 
a corslet, will have a coat of mayle, a jackett, at least 
a buffe-jerkin, or a privie coate. And hardly will they be 
found without it, albeit they live and serve, for the most 
part, in extrearae hott countries. Whereas I have knowne 
many bred in cold countries, in a moment complaine of 
the waight of their armes, that they smoother them, and 
then cast them off, chusing rather to be shott through 
with a bullet, or lanched through with a pike, or thrust 
through with a sword, then to endure a little travaile 
and suffering®.” 

In our Ho. 145, the picture of the Portuguese general, 
Mathias de Albuquerque, from the Livro do Estado da India 
Oriental, dated in 1646 *■, we have an example of the perti- 
nacious arming of the peninsular heroes so much approved 
by our gallant sea-captain; and from other evidences we 
learn that both the Italians and the Spaniards retained 
their men-at-arms longer than the other nations of Europe. 
The corslet of Albuquerque is of bright steel with gold 
border. From the close helmet at his foot, we may infer 
that this defence was to be donned before going into 
action. Nearly a hundred years later than the philippic 
against the miles nudus by Sir Bichard Hawkins, we find 
Lord Orrery in his “ Treatise of the Art of War” still 


■ Page 216, eO. 18«. 
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maintaming the efScacy of defensive armour. He recom- 
mends that at least the front and flanks of every ti’oop 
should be armed, “ namely, with back, breast, and pott.” 
“ ITor do I much value,” he adds, what oiir young Gallants 
may say, that in their Doublets they will charge as far as 
any in their Armor ; since the business is, not who dares 
go to be kill’d, but who dares venture his Life on the best 
terms to obtain the Yietory.” (p. 33.) In Markham’s 
” Souldiers Accidence,” 1645, we have a description of the 
arming of the various Officers of cavalry, “framed in the 
view of a retention of the more full equipment. ‘‘ Now for 
the arming of the superior Officers, you shall understand 
that a Oaptaine of Cuirassiers may be armed at all peeces, 
cap a pe, in such sort as I showed for the Gentlemen at 
armos, only he shall have no launce nor battle axe, but 
only his pistols and sword. His own head, his horse’s 
head, and his horse’s buttocks, may be plumed ; he may 
lead his men with a white truncheon charged on his right 
thigh. His place is on the head of his troope before the 
trumpet,” &c., 

“The Lieutenant may be armed to the knee like the 
oaptame, andffiis own head and his horse’s plumed. His 
place is the reare, and in marches he may cany a trun- 
cheon, but of a thicker size than that of the captaine. 

“ The Comet shall be armed and horst in all points like 
the Lieutenant ; onely, instead of the truncheon, bee shall 
carry charged on his right thigh, his Captaine’s Cornet, &c. 

“The Captaine of the Eargohussieres shall be armed, 
horst, and accoutered, at all points, like the Lieutenant of 
Cnirassieres ; and the Lieutenant of the Hargohusskres like 
the Cornet of Cnirassieres ; and the Comet of Eargohussieres 
like a private gentleman of the troope of Cuirassieres. 
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“The Captaine of Dragons shall he armed like the Lieu- 
tenant of the Hargohussieres ; the Lieutenant of Dragons 
like the Comet of Hargobnssieresj the cornet and pistols 
excepted (for he shall cany the weapons of his owne 
troope); and the Guydon of the Dragons shall be armed 
like a private gentleman of the hargobussiers. And here 
it is to be noted, that the difference betwixt the cornet 
and the guidon is much ; for the guidon is the first colours 
that any commander of horse can let flie in the field ; this 
guydon is of damask fringed, and may be charged either 
with the crest of him that is the owner thereof, or with 
other devise at his pleasure. It is in proportion three foot 
at the least deepe in the top, next the staffe, and upon the 
staffe, and so extendeth downe narrower and narrower to the 
bottome, where the ende is sharpe, but with a slit divided 
into two peaks a foot deepe : the whole guidon is sixe foote 
longe, and shoulde be carried upon a lance staffe. If the 
captaine {owner of this guidon) shall doe a good dales ser- 
vice, or produce from his vertue something worthy advance- 
ment, so that he is called to a better command, as to lead 
hargohussieres or cuirassieres, then the general or officer 
in chiefe shall with a knife cut away the tifo peaks, and 
then it is made a comet, which is huger one way than 
another : if (after that) hee doe anything worthily, whereby 
he is made by the King or supreme, either bannaret or 
baron, then shall his comet be made/ws^ square in forme 
of a banner, which none may carry in the fielde on horse- 
back, under those degrees. hTow if these noble customs 
be neglected, and that men out of ambition, usui-pation, 
ignorance, or connivance, take to themselves other liber- 
ties ; let those great knowledges which have command of 
armies reforme it ; or else veitue will sit mourninge at the 
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ladder foote, because shee bath not one true round left to 
mount by.” 

The change that soon took place in these regulations we 
learn from Turner’s Pallas Armata, written in 1670 : — “In 
former times,” he tells us, “a Captain marched at the head 
of his Company with a Head-piece, a Corslet, and a Gorge, 
all high Proof, and so did the Lieutenant in the Beer. 
But you may now travel over many places of Christendom 
before you see many of those Captains and Lieutenants. 
The difference of the Armour was none, but that the Cap- 
tains Helmet was decorated with a Plume of Feathers, the 
Lieutenants not. The Feathers you may peradventure 
yet find, but the Headpiece for most part is laid aside.” 
(Chap. xi. p. 222.) 

In the annexed sketch of a commander, we have the 



Nc. 14 « 
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armour and plumes of the old ordinance in all their in- 
tegrity. It is from the engraved title-page of Ward’s 
“ Animadversions of Warre,” published in 1639. 

The sword of Count Pappenheim has the guard formed 
with cross-piece, finger-loop, branches and pierced shell. 
The sword-hilts of this century underwent new modi- 
fications as the age wore on, but in the first half of it 
most of the forms common in the preceding period are still 
found side by side with the more recent fashions. The, 
complex guards^ of which so many real specimens have 
come down to our times, are among the most striking of 
the novelties; and of these a rich series of cotemporary 
examples will be found among Vandyke’s Portraits — the 
Iconea Principum. Hilts of pierced and out steel were 
much in favour in the second quarter of the century, and 
the ornamentation of these is sometimes of groat beauty. 
A rapier in the Tower Armory (Ho. ■ft)) formerly in the 
Duke of York’s collection, is a striking example of this 
• decoration : the hilt is Milan work, the blade of Toledo : 
the guard is of cup form, and not only are that and the grip 
richly chased and pierced, but the inside of the cup is also 
elaborately decorated with cut-stecl in concentric bands of 
foliage. Another form characteristic of the time is that 
of the Cromwell sword engraved in the Archseological 
Journal, vol. ix. p, 306, and again exemplified in the 
Tower specimen, Ho. i?j. Another variety has two branches, 
one in front of the hand, the other at the side, both sweep- 
ing from blade to pommel. Basket-hilts are also in favour : 
see the Tower examples, seg. The thumb-ring sword 
is found from the early part of the century, the hilts 
embracing the usual varieties of the shell, the complex 
guard and the plain finger-guard. In the Tower is a good 
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series — from to ife. A singular combination is 

found in some Spanish swords of about 1650 ; the guard 
being formed of a shell, side-rings and double cross-bar. 
See Tower numbers, to i!i. The loop-and-shell guard, 
in which the object was that the finger, when thrust 
through the loop, to hold more securely the sword, might 
be defended from a cut by the shell beyond, in its latest 
modification became a mere meaningless adjunct; for the 
loop was made so small that the finger could not be placed 
within it. We may add that the Bapiers of the time par- 
took of the diversity in the form of the guards already 
described ; and in the contrivance of the patterns of inter- 
lacement and the combinations of chased medallions with 
twining arabesques, the “weaponers” of the day shewed a 
wonderful fertility of invention. Without numerous draw- 
ings, it is quite impossible to follow out the various de- 
vices of these inventive sword-smiths, and we merely ojTer 
this rough outline of the subject for the student to fill up 
at his leisure. 
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PLATES 147 & 148. 

Musquetier and Pikeman, from Colonel Elton’s “ Com- 
plete Body of the Art Military,” 1668. The musquetier 
has still his matchlock arm, which continued in use to the 
end of the century, though, as we shall see, the flint-lock 
was also occasionally given to the musquet. He has the 
“Collar of bandoliers,” the musquet-rest with its “string,” 
the match-cord lighted at both ends, and a sword. His 
defensive equipment is a buff-coat and iron headpiece. 
The frill with its laced edge is characteristic of the time. 
The pikeman still carries the steel corslet with its tassets, 
the headpiece with ample rim, and for offensive arms has 
the pike and sword. The manner in which the back- 
piece is attached to the breastplate by a shoulder-band, 
secured by staple and hook, is very clearly shewn. ^ 

From the Statute of 13 and 14 Car. II. ■(1662), cap. 3, 
we obtain the particulars of the arming of both these 
soldiers. “ A Musqneteer is to have a Musquet, the Barrel 
whereof is not to be tmder three Foot in Length, and the 
Gauge of the Bore to be for twelve Bullets in the Pound, 
a Collar of Bandoleers, with a Sword. Provided that all 
Muster-Masters shall for the present admit and allow of 
any Musquets already made, which will bear a Bullet of 
fourteen to the Pound : but no Musquets which henceforth 
shall be made are to be allowed of, but such as are of the 
Gauge of twelve Bullets in the Pound. , . At every Muster 
and Exercise, every Musqueteer shall bring with him half 
a Pound of Powder”, at the Charge of such Person or 
Persons as provide the said Foot-soldier with Arms.” . . . 

" Sfcat. 15 C3T* II., cap* 4 5 ^“ half a PouLd of Powderf and half a Pound of Bullets, 
and throe Yards of Mateh.^^ 
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“ A Pikeman is to be armed with a Pike made of Ash, 
not under sixteen Poot in Length (the Head and Foot in- 
cluded), with a Back, Breast, Head-piece, and Sword: 
Provided that all Muster-Masters shall for the present 
admit and allow of any Pikes already made that are not 
under fifteen Foot in Length; but no Pikes which shall 
be hereafter made to be allowed of, that are undef sixteen 
Foot in Length.” 

Much curious information relating to our subject is 
contained in the Pallas Armata of Sir James Turner, 
“Military Essayes written in the Years 1670 and 1671.” 
In his fifth chapter he treats of the musket and its appen- 
dages, “Now, room for the Musket, and room it hath 
largely gotten, for it hath banish’d from the light-arnied 
Foot, Darts, Slings, Long-bows, Cross-bows, and the Har- 
quebusses too : Our present Militia acknowledging no other 
Weapon for the light-armed Infantry, but the Musket and 
the Sword ; and this last I have seen sometimes laid aside 
for a time, that it might not impede the managing the 
Musket by its Embarras, And indeed when Musketeers 
have spent their Powder, and come to blows, the Butt- end 
of their Musket may do an enemy more hurt than these 
despicable Swords, which most Musketeers wear at their 
sides. In such Medleys, Knives whose blades are one foot 
long, made both for cutting and thrusting, (the haft being 
made to fill the lore of the Musket) wiU do more execution 
than either Sword or Butt of Musket . . . The longer a 
Musket is (so it be manageable) the better, for she shoots 
the further and the stronger, her Chamber being able to 
contain the more Powder ; and experience daily teacheth 
what advantage a long Musket hath of a short one.” 
(p. 175.) In the same work, we find the fiint-lock recom- 
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mended for the musquet. “ It is impossible to hide burn- 
ing Matches so well in the night-time, especially if there 
is any wind, (though there be covers made of white Iron, 
like extinguishers, purposely for that end) but that some 
of them will be seen by a vigilant enemy; and thereby 
many secret enterprizes are lost.” It is therefore pro- 
posed that for such occasions the “ Captain of Arms of 
each Company” should keep a store of “ flint-locks,” to be 
“ clapt on by the Gun-smith of the Company.” The Earl 
of Orrery, in his ‘‘Treatise of the Art of War,” 1677, also 
gives the preference to the flint-lock, for “five reasons” 
assigned in detail, one of which is that, in rain, the pan 
being open for awhile, the rain often “ deads the powder, 
and the match too;” and in wind, the powder is blown 
away before the match can touch the pan, or else sparks 
are blown into the pan, firing the piece before the soldier 
is ready, who “either thereby loses his Shot, or wounds 
or kills some one before him ; whereas in the Firelock the 
motion is so sudden, that what makes the Cock fail on the 
Hammer^ strikes the Fire and opom the Pan at once,” 
Though called fire-lock, this is clearly the flint-lock ; and 
it should be remarked that this same name of firelock, 
formerly applied to the wheel mechanism, has now been 
transferred to the fliint lock, which was before called snap- 
hance The flint-lock gun here named is called by 
St.-Remy the fusil ordinaire, and he describes the par- 
ticular service for which the arm was employed, thus ex- 
plaining why we find the matchlock musquet and the 
fusil in use at the same period. “ Les fusils ordinaires 
sent de memes longueur et calibre, lls servent pour les 


’ See page 667. 
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soldats qui vont en parti, et se mettent a la tete du 
Bataillon ou de la Compagnie. A ces fusils on met, 
lorsqu’on le vent, des bayonettes, disposees de la maniere 
que le represente la figure It is a socket bayonet 
formed of a steel rod surmounted by a spear-head. (Plate 
80.) Daniel states that it was in 1699 and 1700 that, in 
the French armies, the fusil was substituted for the match 
musquet. {Mil.fran., ii. 594.) In the English Manuals 
for the troops published by royal command, we find exact 
details of the soldier’s armament. That of 1682 assigns to 
the musqueteer a matchlock musquet, bandoliers, primer 
and sword. The pikeman has pike and sword* *. In the 
manual of 1690, the musqueteer is armed as above: In- 
struction 24 : — “ Take with your right hand some of the 
Wad that sticks between your Hatband and your Hat, tell 
slowly 1, 2, and bring the same, as you did the Bullet, to 
the Muzzel,” &c. The pikeman is furnished as in 1682 ^ 
The match musquet of 1697 is given in plate 79 of the 
work of St.-Kemy, with details of the lock, both inside and 
out. And compare the real examples in the Tower collec- 
tion, of the time of King William III., Nos. seq. Lord 
Orrery, in 1677, tells us there were two sizes of musquets, 
“the bigger for the stronger, the lesser for the weaker 
Bodies.” (p. 29.) Turner says, “ all the Muskets of one 
Army, yea, under one Prince or State, should be of one 
Calibre.” And Orrery complains that, not being so, some- 

• Memoires d^Artillerie le Sieur of Grenades,” match, fusil with bayonet, 
Surirey de 8aiwt-Remy** written in 1694f and hatchet 

and published at Amsterdam in 1702. ^ To the Ensign is allotted ** Colours or 

* Captain has pike; Lieutenant has Half pike;” the Serjeant is to carry a 
partizan; Ensign has pike when on the spear; Granadeer has “Pouch of Gra- 

march ; Trooper has carbine, pistols and nades,” match, “ fire-lock” with bayonet 
sword ; Dragoon fusil, bayonet cartridges, (the bayonet enters the barrel and has 

primer and sword ; Grenadeer has*** Pouch ** guard”), cartridges and primer. 
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times in fight “ the Soldiers were forced to gnaw off much 
of the Lead, others to cut their Bullets.” “If there be 
two Sizes of Muskets and Shot,” he adds, “care should 
be taken to 'write Lesser and Bigger on both ends of the 
Barrels” (of balls), (p. 29.) The conversion of the mus- 
quet into a club was a common practice of this time — and 
remains so to the present, though not now, as then, an 
item in the manual. The operation was called “ Club 
Musquet,” and is named with encomium by Orrery : — 
“ I would also propound. That in all Field Engagements, 
especially in those where we intend not to cheapen an 
Enemy, but to fall on menily, the Musketeers would load 
their Muskets only with five or six Pistol Bullets, which 
will do great Execution, especially fired near, and then to 
fall in at Club Musket : I have experimented this, and 
found it attended with great Success.” (p. 30.) Harford, 
in his “Treatise of Arms,” 1680, has: — “The (English) 
Foot make but little use of their Swords ; for, when they 
have discharged, they fall on with the Buts of their 
Muskets.” (p. 134.) And in the manual published by 
royal command in 1690, the 42nd evolution is “ Club your 
Muskets.” 

The use of Cartridges for musquets, instead of bandoliers, 
seems to have ,been first adopted in Gemany ; for Turner 
[Pallas Armata) tells us in 1671 : — “ It is thirty years ago 
since I saw these (bandoliers) laid aside in some German 
Ai'mies, for it is impossible for Soldiers, especially wanting 
Cloaks, (and more want Cloaks than have any) to keepe these 
flashes from snow and rain, which soon spoils them, and so 
makes the Powder altogether useless. Besides, the noise 
of them betrays those who carry them, in all Surprizals, 
Auslachts, and sudden Enterprizes.* Instead of these, let 
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Patrons be made, such m Horsemen use^ whereof each 
Musketeer should be provided of a dozen : these should be 
kept in a bag of strong leather, or the skin of some beast 
well sow’d, that it be proof against rain. This bag he may 
carry about his neck in a Bandeher, or if the weather be 
extremely rainy, in one of his Pockets, and in the other a 
horn with Priming Powder, and his Cleanser typd to it.” 
Thus “he hath no more to do but to bite of a little of the 
Paper of his Patron, and put his charge of Powder and Ball 
in at once, and then ram both home. ... If this were try’d 
at home with us, as it is by some abroad, our Powder 
flasks would be sold cheap,” (p. 176.) Lord Orrery, 1677, 
writes: — “I am also, on long experience, an Enemy to 
the use of Bandeleers, but a great Approver of Boxes of 
Cartridges j for then, but by biting off the bottom of the 
Cartridges, you charge your Musket for service with one 
Bamming. I would have these Cartridge Boxes of Tin, 
as the Carabines use them, because they are not so apt to 
break as the Wooden ones are, and do not in wet Weather, 
or lying in the Tents, relax.” (p. SI.) It should always 
be remembered that, as the chemist’s art advanced, the 
strength of the powder became augmented. Thus, the 
author of the Pallas Arrmta contrasts the powder of his day 
with that of a more remote time Powder having now 
a double or a treble force more than when it was first 
found out, a Piece requires a proportionable fortification 
of her metal, to resist the violence of the Powder.” ... for 
instance: — “a Culverine that shot 16 poimd of Iron had 
but a 100 pound of metal allow’d for every pound of her 
shot, and so she weighed then but 1600 pound; but now 
and long before this, she weighs 4300 pound, and conse- 
quently hath the allowance of near 270 pound of metal for 
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every pound of her shot.” (p. 189.) However scientific 
our author may be in the matter of powder, he is scarcely 
so philosophic on the sulqect of shot. Bullets, he tells us, 
“ may be of any metal you please, yea, of Gold or Silver : 
the first is too costly ; the second, some fancy to be able 
to pierce such as are (by some black art or other) hard, or 
Bullet-proof.” (p. 192.) 

The Musquet-rest appears to be dying away in 1671 : 
thus. Turner: — “Musket-Rests were used a long time, 
and in some places are yet^ to ease the Musketeers in dis- 
charging their Guns, and when they stood Centinel. But 
in the late Expeditions in most places of Christendom, 
they have been found more troublesome than helpful, a 
Musketeer in any sudden occasion not being well able to 
do his duty with Musket, Sword and Rest, especially if 
you give him a Swedish Feather to manage with them.” 
(p. 175.) Of the Swedish feather (or hand palisado) the 
same writer gives us a good account : — “ I think I may in 
this place reckon the Swedish Feather among the defensive 
Arms, tho’ it doth participate of both defence and offence : 
It is a Stake five or six foot long, and about four finger 
thick, with a piece of sharp Iron nail’d to every end of it. 
By the one (end) it is made fast in the ground in such a 
manner that the other end lyeth out, so that it may meet 
■with the breast of a Horse, whereby a body of Musketeers 
is defended as 'with a Pallisado. I have seen them made 
use of in Germany, and before I left that War, saw them 
likewise worn out of use. When the Infantry by several 
Regiments or Brigades are drawn up in Battel, and the 
Pikes and those Stakes fixed in the ground, they make a 
delightful show, representmg a Wood, the Pikes resem- 
bling the tall trees, and the Stakes the shrubs.” (p. 169.) 
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In the Tower Survey of 1675 appear — 

Hand palli^dos with Bests . . . , 11, 

Ditto without Boats * • ^ • 3,** 

The Swedish feather was sometimes combined with the 
musq;uet-rest : see Pallas Armata, pRgs 175, The musquet 
was also made defensive by being united with a “half- 
pike.” This contrivance is recommended by Captain Yenn 
in his “Military Observations,” 1672 (p. 39); and com- 
pare Grose, vol. ii. p. 339, ed. 1801. 

But the chief improvement, that which gave to the mus- 
quet not only a defensive character, but which invested it 
with a second offensive power, — ^perhaps more effective than 
the first, — was the invention of the Bayonet. The earliest 
notice of this arm is to be found in the Imtructions 
Militaires of the Seigneur de Pnysegur. In his eighth 
Chapter, on the “ Ordre que doit tenir une Arm& pour 
passer une riviere,” he writes : — “ Quand je commandois 
dans Bergues, dans Ypres, Dixmude et Laquenoc, tons les 
partis que j’envoyois, passoient les canaux de cette fa^on. 
II est vrai que les soldats ne portoient point d’epees, mais 
ils avoient des bayonettes qui avoient des manches d’un 
pied de long, et les lames des bayonettes ctoient aussi 
longues que les manches, dont les bouts etoient propres a 
mettre dans les canons des fusils pour se defendre, quand 
quelqu’un vouloit venir a eux apres quhls avoient tire.” 
(p. 306.) The period to which the writer refers was the 
years 1646 and 1647 : see his Memoires^ vol. ii. pp. 16 
and 24. In a previous extract from Turner, 1671, we 
have read of the “ knives whose blades were a foot long, 
with hafts to fill the bore of the musquet.” In the same 
year we find the French “ Regiment of Fusiliers” armed 
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■with a similar weapon*. In the English manual of 1682, 
both Dragoon and Grenadier have fusils with plug bayonets. 
In 1684, Mallet , in the Travawx de Mars tells us of the 
“bayonnettes donnees aux mousquetaires, pour mettre 
dans leurs canons, quand ils seront attaquez de la cavalerie, 
et faire Veffet des piques^ dont peut-etre I’usage sera ainsi 
rejetW^ They were in fact abandoned at the close of the 
century. In the English manual of 1690 the fusil of the 
grenadier * has the plug bayonet as before. But about this 
time an improved arm appears. In Mackay’s “ Memoirs” 
it is stated that the defeat of the English troops at EiUi- 
crankie having been caused by the delay consequent upon 
unfixing the plug bayonet, the general ordered that all 
his bayonets should be so formed that they might be fixed 
upon the barrel without stopping it up j that thus his men 
might be able to receive a charge the very instant after 
firing ^ Grose has a similar account from Flanders, but 
gives no particular date. (VoL ii. p. 341.) This arm may 
have been either the King bayonet or the Socket bayonet. 
The first is very clearly described in the Art de la Guerre 
of Marshal Puysegur®. He writes: — “Avant la paix de 
Nimegue^, j’ai vu un regiment qui portoit des epfes 
qui n’avoient que la poignee, et, an lieu de garde, il 
y avoit un annean de cuivre et un autre aupres du pom- 


■ Daniel, MihfTan,^ il 592* 

» The origin of Grenadiers is thm given 
by Marshal Pnyaegnr : — Comme Louis 
XIV* a fait bien des sieges, dans les com- 
mencemens on deraandoit des gens do 
bonne volonte (volunteers) pour jetter des 
grenades* C’est qui a occasion^ au feu 
roi de former des compagnies pour les 
employer il cola : ils avoient des grena- 
dl^res pour mettre les grenades, et de 
petites baches pour s’en servir h des 


attaques de chemin couvert on aufcres, 
pour cooper des palissades, et enfoncer 
des portes.’* Art de la Gtterrej i* 222* 
Compare Darnel, ii* 434, and St*-Kemy, 
i* 289* 

Mackay^s Memoirs, ad aii* 16S9, and 
Macaulay's Hist* of England, lib 371. 

^ He was the son of the “ Seigneur de 
Puysegur” named above* 

'* 1678 * 
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meau, dans lesquels on passoit le bout du canon du fusil ; 
ce qui tenoit ferine et faisoit le meme effet que font 
aujourd’hui nos bayonnettes a douille,^’ (Vol. i. p. 220,) 
Grose gives an account of “two Horse grenadiers riding 
before Queen Anne’s coach with fixed bayonets: these 
bayonets were of the dagger kind, having handles origin- 
ally intended for screwing into the muzzles of the pieces ; 
which handles then had two rings fixed to them for the 
admission of the barrel of the piece.” (Vol. ii. p. 342.) 
The Socket bayonet (hayomtte a douille) is also mentioned 
by Marshal Puysegur: — “Durant la guerre de 1688 on 
avoit propose au feu Boi (Louis XIY.) de supprimer les 
piques et les mousquets : il fit meme faire une epreuve de 
bayonnettes a douille^ a peu pres comme celles d’aujourd’hui, 
sur les mousquets do son r%iment. Mais comme les 
bayonnettes n’avoient pas ete faites sur les canons, qui 
etoient de dififerentes grosseurs, elles ne tenoient pas bien 
ferme; de sorte que dans cette epreuve, qui fut faite en 
presence de S.M,, plusieurs bayonnettes en tirant tom- 
boient; a d’autres, la balle, en sortant, cassoit le bout. 
Cela fit qu’ elles fmcnt rejettes. Mais peu de terns apres, 
des Nations centre lesquelles nous avons ete en guerre, 
quitterent les piques pour les fusils avec des bayonnettes 
a douille, ausquelles nous avons ete oblig& de revenir.” 
(Vol. i. p. 148.) This passage is curious, not alone as 
describing the first days, of the Socket bayonet, but in its 
shewing us that even in the King’s regiment the arms 
were not of nniform pattern. The form of the Plug 
bayonet may be seen in our woodcut. No. 149, from an 
example in the Tower. Both that and the Socket bayonet 
are figured in the Meihoires d^Artilleru of St.-Bemy in 
1694. (Plates 80, 88 and 92.) 
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The musquetiers appear sometimes to have worn armour. 
Thus, in the Pallas Armata : — “ Many have thought it fit 
to give Musketeers some defensive Arms, as a Head, Back 
and Breast-piece, and truly I wish that custom were con- 
tinued.” (p. 169.) Good pictorial examples of the mus- 
quetiers of this period are furnished by the painting at 
Hampton Court, of King Charles II. embarking from 
Holland, at the Restoration. They have headpieces of 
iron, their under-coats are yellow, the remainder of the 
dress is red. 

The proportion of musquets and pikes most fit for effec- 
tive co-operation was a subject on which great captains 
were by no means unanimous. Lord Orrery in 1677 
says: — “ Our Foot Soldiers generally are two thirds Shot 
and one third Pikes, which I have often lamented; for 
methinks the Pikes should be at least half. Without dis- 
pute, the Pike is the usefullest Weapon for the Foot : and 
a good Stand of them, assisted by Shot, if the Angles be 
well guarded, are not easily broken by Horse and Shot 
united. The Swissers, generally and justly esteemed ex- 
cellent Foot, have more Pikes than Shot ; which, possibly, 
as much as their Valor, Discipline, and the strength of 
their Bodies, has contributed to their Glory.” (p. 24.) 

The various fire-arms in use at the close of this century 
are enumerated and figured by St.-Eemy. There were 
wall-pieces (mousqaets de renipart), both match and flint 
lock : (Eemy, pi. 82 :) the match-lock musquet (mousguet 
ordinaire — pi. 79) : fusil® (pi. 80) : rifled carbine with flint 


® “Le fusil & 5 pieds de long, ct la 
tayonnette un pied et demi, sur qtioi il 
faut diminuer qtmtre doigta pour passer 
le bout du cation dans la douille do la 


bayonnette ; ce qui Mi 6 pieds S poucsee 
de long pour le fusil avec la bayonnette/' 
Puysegur, Art de la Qmrrej L 146- 
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lock [carahine rayee) for cavalry (pi. 83) : momqueton^ of 
same lengtk as carbine, (4 ft.,) smooth bore, with flint lock 
(pi. 84) : flint pistol, 14 inch barrel (pi. 85). And, in 
addition, an arm invented in 1692 by Marshal Vauban, — 
the Jusil-motisquet It combines the flint-lock and the 
match-lock, the latter to be in readiness should the flint 
cease to give sparks. In order to admit the fire of the 
match-cord, a hole is contrived in the pan-cover j this hole 
being closed by a sliding lid when the flint is used. The 
arm is figured by St.-Eemy, pi. 81, and real examples will 
be found in the Tower collection, No. and in the Eoyal 
Military Eepository, No. 686. 

The Pike, as we have already seen, was during the 
second half of the century falling rapidly into disfavour. 
Already in 1671 Turner laments the pikeman having 
lapsed into the degradation of a nudus miles : — “ This is a 
great defect of our Modem Militia, of which most Nations 
are now guilty; for tho’ in all their Constitutions of War 
there is an appointment for heavy armed Horse and Foot, 
yet when we see Batallions of Pikes, we see them every- 
where naked, unless it be in the Netherlands, where some, 
and but some Companies represent the ancient Militia.” 
(p. 169.) Lord Orrery in 1677 also lifts his voice in 
favour of the corslet : — “ I would seriously recommend 
the arming of our Pikemen with Back, Breast, Pott and 
Tases,” — they being “the solid strength of the Infantry 
of an Army in a day Battel,” (p. 28.) The English royal 
manuals of 1682 and 1690 still give the exercise of the 
pike, but the “Gentleman’s Dictionary,” published in 
1705, describes it as a weapon formerly in use. It was in 
1703 that this arm was suppressed in France : the king in 
that year, by the advice of Marshal Vauban, “fit une 
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Ordonnance par laquelle toutes les piques furent aboHes 
dans I’Infanterie et on y substitua des fusils That is, 
the pike was displaced by the bayonet. 

Of the bayonet itself, the varieties have become very 
numerous, but our captains are by no means yet agreed as 
to the best form to be given to this instrument. Eecently, 
in the plains of Lombardy, that ancient battle-field of 
Europe, where every step of the traveller is upon the grave 
of a soldier, a new character has been conferred on the. 
bayonet-fight, and warm advocates have arisen for the- 
cut-and-thrust weapon as opposed to the old thrusting arm..' 
Zealous friends, however, still raise their voices in favour 
of the more ancient implement j and that this contention 
may long be limited to the “ voices ” and to the pens of 
the disputants, is the hearty prayer of the writer, as it will 
be that of every reader through the whole length and 
breadth of Merrie England. 


. ^ Daniel, ii* 591* And compare Puysegur, voL i* pp. 106 and 118* 



No, W* 


GENERAL INDEX 

TO THE THREE VOLUMES. 


Abbo, monk of SL Germain- des^PreS;, Lis 
account of the siege of Paris in SSlJ* 
i* 88, 

Acton, or Anquetoo, li. 129 | iiL 470, 
Advocati of the Ohureb, L 10^, 

Adze-axe, i. 45, 48, 

Aestii, i, 88^ 

Agathias, 1 4, 5, 16. 

Agin court, battle of, iiL 527* 

Aiiettes, i, 245, 368 j various forms of, 
250 i their purpose, 251 i enriched, 252 ; 
made of leather, 369 ; in fourteenth cen- 
tury, ii. 166, 175, 

figured, i, 247, 250, 2o4j ii. 176, 

192, 231,804, 

Aimerigot Marcel, iL 44. 

Alarm bells, iL 100, 

Alhanian light- horsemen, iiL 587. 

A Id helm, bishop of Sherborne, his enigma, 
*^De lodca,” L 62. 

Almain armorers, iii, 640, 643, 

Almaiite rivet b, iii. 570, 605. 

Ambras Celleetion of Armour, m. 547. 
Andegavi, L 9, 

Anelace, I 315* 

Anglo-Saxonsj L 9,. 15, 17, 21, 65. 

Angon, i, 6, 

Arabic Treatise on the Art of War in the 
thirteenth century, i, 329* 

Arhalest (see Cross-bow), 

Arbalestina, L 204. 

Archegaies, il* 248, 2S2. 

Archers, i. 100, 104, 105, 115, 157, 186, 
198, 224 r mount^, 102, 195 j of An- 
jou, 200 1 placed at the wiogs, 224 f 
intermixed with cavalry, 225; in four- 
teenth century, iL 18, 32, 86 ; in 
teenth century, HL 524, 546 ; stakes of, 

528, 597 ; of Louis XL, 529 ; Com- 
panies of, 529 ; mounted, 584, 590 ; in 
sixteenth century, 592. 

— of the Guard, iL 20* 

Archery to be practised, ii, 22, 32 j Iii* ' 

529, 595. 

.Arcubalistarii, i. 201* 

Armati, i. 197 ; h. 15* 


“ Armes^* occasionally implies defensive 
equipment, iL 283* 

Arming doublet, ii: 130; iiL 597* 

Armour (see Body- armour). 

Armourers of London, ii, 303 ; armourers 
at work, picture of, in Rfteenth century, 
iiL 397. 

marks, ii. 303, 

Arms, View of, L 211. 

Arms forbidden in time of peace, ii. 23 ; 
manufacture of, 301 ; for tournament, 
iii. 493 ; smuggled into England, 
682, 

“Annure” occasionally denotes weapons, 

11, 227, 283. 

Army forms barrier of carts and wagons, 
i, 225. 

of Calais, ii. 25* 

Arrayors, iL 7* 

Arriere-ban, i. 98, 99, 212. 

Arri^re- garde, ii. 75, 84, 95. 

Arrows, i* 54, 156, 325; poisoned, 54; 
found in graves, 55; tri-barbed, 157; 
wiihin and without the Forest, 211, 212 ; 
with phials of quick-lime attached, 325 ; 
in fourteenth century, ii. 270 ; peacock 
arrows, 223, 273 ; heads, 274; broad- 
arrow, 275 ; fire, 280; for cannon, 289 ; 
in sixteenth century, iii. 597; price of, 
598 1 for musquet, 682 [ for culverine, 
683. 

— figured, i. 56, 195, 199, 201 ; ii, 

18 j iiL 525, 585, 592. 

Arrow makers, ii* 271 i hi. 531. 

Arthlator, ii* 285,291* 

Artillerie, L 203. 

Astrologers, L 118, 227. 

Auqiieton, iL 129 ; iii* 470* 

Avant-garde, ii. 75, 84, 95. 

Axe, i. 5, 12, 45, 104, 153, 213, 819; of 
copper and iron, 45 ; inscribed, 47 ; 
handle of, 49 ; iron handle, SO ; Danish, 

12, 219, 320, 321; carved on knightiy 
tomb, 318 ; double-axe (see Bipennis) j 
of fourteenth century, iL 79, 87, 261; 
two- hand, 263 ; carried in a ring, 264 ; 
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icpood iii« 3^4 ; archei^Sji 524, 527 1 
Lochaber* 603 j of dragoon, 721. 

Axes figured, i. 46, 205, 206 ; ii 142, 192, 
263 f iiL 3o2. 

Bachelor, a 9- 

Badges, iii, 53S. 

Baggage, ii. 94. 

Bainbergse, u 244, 

Balista, i, SS, 158 {see Cross-bow), 

Ban, i. 99. 

Banded mail, i. 260 ; monumental effigies 
exhibiting it, 260 noUi 267 ; for horse 
trappers, 267 ; for elephant trappers, 
267 I in fourteenth century, iL 104, 
127, 177, ISl, 220. 

Bandoliers, lii. 625, 696, 734- price, 701 ; 
laid aside, 742. 

Banner, i. 95, 165, 334 ; imperial, of the 
Eagle, 332 ; of French king to be borne 
by the Chief Chamberlain, 334 ; of St. 
Paul of London, 335; of St. John of 
Beverley, 338 : in fourteenth century, 

ii. 10, 304; of England, 305; of France, 
305 ; of King Richard II., 305 ; made of 
silk and gold, 306 ; in fifteenth century, 

iii. 450 ; in seventeenth century, 730. 

Bannerer of London in the thirteenth cen* 

tury, i* 634 ; various in the fifteenth 
century , iii* 450. 

Banneret, ii. 9. 

Barbican, i, 355 ; examples of, remaining 
in England, 360. 

Barrel for cleaning mail armour, ii. 109. 

Bars of iron used as missiles, il 282. 

Baselard, ii* 23, 254. 

Bases, iii. 563, 64S, 665; of steel, 574, 
643. 

Basques, i. 99, 219. 

Bassinet, 1 292, 367 ; ii. 205, 207 $ en> 
riched, 214 ; beaked, iii. 353 ; inscribed, 
417 ; with globose visor, 440* 

Bl^on, i. 131, 322 ; for tourney, iii. 493 ; 
of commander in seventeenth century, 
727, 729, 73L 

Battering Ram, i, 88, 1 78* 

Battles or Divisions, ii* 75. 

Battle of the Gasilin, i* 16; of Hastings, 16, 
19, 21, 55, 114; of Stan ford- bridge, 20 ; 
ofCuton Moor, or of the Standard, 108 ; 
of Bo vines, 198, 343; of Falkirk, 217; 
of Lewes, 331"; of Nuova Croce, 342; of 
Mdhldorf, ii, 62 ; of Mont Cassel, 76, 
83 ; of Cressy, 31, 76, 83, 296; of Ca^ 
laia, 78, 89 ; of Poitiers, 77, 78, 79, 91 ; 
of Thorigny, 78, 79 ; of Auray, 77, 78, 
84; of Cocherel, 77, 88; of Najara, 9 j 
of Viihalpandos, 86; of Agincourt, iii. 
^27 ; of Flodden, 595, 


Battlefield to he retained as a proof of 
victory, ii* 101. 

Bayeux Tapestry, i 93, 120* 

Bayonet, iii. 343, 721, 739, 741, 745, 750* 
Beacons, ii. 100. 

Beads found in graves of Anglo-Saxon 
warriors, i* S9* 

Be£h, i. 10. 

Beard, its fashion, I. 21, 149, 300; iL237; 
iii. 406, 414. 

Beauchamp effigy at Warwick, iiL 465, 
561. 

Pageants, ill. 538. 

Bee de faucon, ii. 328 ; iii. 527* 

BeflTroI, i. 173, 354; ii* 330. 

Behourd, i. 182, 211. 

Bells used in tournament equipment in 
thirteenth century, i. 369; for alarm, ii, 
100 ; for adornment of horses, 321 ; ap- 
pended to knightly belt, iii* 393, 429 ; 
on horses, 509, 510, 564, 569, 

Belt, knightly, ii. 247, iii 365, 374 ; be- 
comes rare, 386; ornamented with 
bells, 393, 429. 

Berefreld, i. 174* 

Besague, i. 155 ; ii* 263. 

Biblia, i. 652. 

Bidaux, i. 196, 206* 

Biffa, i. 349. 

Bill, i. 57, 58, 324 ; ii. 249; iii. 546, 599; 
price, 600. 

Bilim en, ii, 25, 269 ; iii. 546, 598* 
Bipennis*, i. 5, 45, 48, 154, 320. 

Birds employed for firing buildings, ii* 284. 
Bisacuta, L 155; iL 268. 

Biturici, i* 9* 

Black armour, iiL 673, 702* 

Black Prince, ii* 11; his pay, 25; his 
surcoat, 108, 161; his gauntlets, 171; 
his crest and chapeau, 202 ; his shield, 
228 ; his pennon, 308* 

Bla^oim, i* 369* 

Boar- spear, iii. 603. 

Body-armour, i. 60, 119, 227 ; at first used 
by chiefs only, 61 ; of chain- mail, 61, 
227, 233; of hide, 64; quilted, 64, 134, 
229, 239; of scale- work, 65, 132, 133, 
25 5 ; of leather, 132, 240 ; of horn, 133 ; 
studded, 164, 243, 255, 256 ; of banded- 
mail, 260 ; with breastplate and back- 
plate, 271 ; 

Of fourteenth century, il 3, 104 ; 
of ^plates,*' 105, 118, 128, 136; of 
brass, 106; of leather, 106; of whale- 
bone, 107; quilted, 104, 108; of mail, 
109; of scale, 110; of sphnts, 116; of 
strips, 120; studded, 124; of strips and 
studs mixed, 124 j of banded-mail* 127 ; 
fourfold, 127; enriched, 224; to be 


• twybill.^* Alfric^e Yoeab,, p. 36; ed. Wright. *^^ipennUi stan-'Ox;** Ibid* p. 34. 

** Iwyhyl." Vocabulary of fifteenth century, p. 195. 
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sold at a moderate price, 226; trans- 
mitted by will, 226 ; offered on tlie al t£ir, 
226; left as mortuary to the Ckurcli, 
227 ; manufacture of armour, 301 ; 

Of complete plate m fifteenth cen- 
tury, lii, 365, 3S5 ; standard of mailj 
309, 414, 473, 506, 516; of scale-work, 
393, 409, 440, 60S; with tuiiles, 436, 
444 ; of mail enclosed in silk, 443 ; of 
horn, 443 ; articulated hreastplate, 453, 
466, soil 553 ; for foot contests, 461 ; 
with upright neck-g^uard, 466, 568, 
570; of brigandiiie, 493, 516; for tour- 
nament, 493; *'harnob Mane,” 493; 
of strips, 494 ; of plate and brigandine, 
501; gilded, 502; for jousting (in 
1480), 509 ; quilted, 515 ; skirt of 
mail, 558, 581 ; with globose breast- 
plate (in sixteenth century), 56B, 570 ; 
embossed, 570 ; duted, 570 ; Almaine 
rivets, 570 ; skirts of steel in folds, 574, 
643; imitating slashed garments, 577 ; 
articulated at bend of arm, 573 ; ridged 
breastplate, 581 ; armour of cavalry 
troops in sixteenth century, 587 ; halle- 
cret, or corslet, 599, 605, 612 ; breast- 
plate with bead at throat, 612 ; suits of 
King Henry VIII., 640, 643 ; engrav- 
ing and silvering* 640; for the joust, 
647 ; breastplate pointed at centre, 665 ; 
of peascod form, 665 ; price of rich 
suitj 666 ; price of corslets and curats, 
673, 705 j black armour, 673, 702 ; 
russet and sanguine, 702 ; white and 
milled, 702 ; for the march, of a liglUer 
kind, 705 ; price of Cuirassier's suit, 
711; of Harquebusier, 712; its price, 
715; retained longest by the Spaniards 
and Italians, 725, 726; armour for sea 
figbt, 725 ; of leaders in seventeenth 
century, 729, 731 ; of plkemeti, 734. 

Bologna Inventories, ii, 295# 

Bolts of cross-bows, L 159, 204, 326; ii 
278; iiL 607# 

Bombards, ii. 286 ; b&mbardes p^rtatives. 
298. 

Boots, i# 136; Hi. 583. 

Bosses (see Shields). 

Bourdonnasses, Hi. 429# 

Eovines, battle of, i. 198, 343. 

Bow (long-bow), i# 54, 105, 156, 160, 199, 
211, 325; found in graves, 57; its su- 
periority to the cross-bow, 160 ; in four- 
teenth century, ii. 269, 272 ; in Hfteenlli 
century, HL 523, 524; price of, 530, 
698, 682 ; wood for, 531 ; examples in 
the Tower, of the sixteenth century, 598; 
bow combined witlj pike, 705; in seven- 
teenth century, 598. 

Bo ws figured, i. 195, 199, 20 1, 205, 206 ; 
ii, IS, 221 ; iii. 525, 592. 

Bowyers, iii# 531, 533. 

Brabanters, i. 99* 


Bracer for bow, HL 598. 

Brachi&res, i. 240, 369 ; ii. 162, 225. 

Brass armour, H. 104, 106. 

Brasses, monumental, i. 193, 195 no/e ; at 
Cobham, Kent, iii. 365 ; not always 
cutemporary witli knight's death, SS5. 
Breast- pi ate, early example of, i. 27 1 ; in 
fourteenth century, ii. 105, 118, 225 ; 
articulated, iii. 453, 466 ; globose, 56S, 
570, 578 : with engraved figures, 578 ; 
ridged, 581; with bead at throat, 612; 
pointed at centre, 665 ; of peascod form, 
665. 

Brechscheibe, iH. 647. 

Bretfeche, j. 357 aMwofe; of stone, ii. 330. 
Breton troops, H. 68. 

Bricole, ii. 327. 

Bridles, i. 79, 171, 341; li. 321; with 
reins of iron . Hi. 569, 004, 710# 

Bridle- cutter, iii# 604. 

Brigands, i. 196, 206; ii. 25, 38; iii* 516. 
Brigandine, iii 493, 516, 542, 546, 605; 
combined with plate armour, 501; ex- 
ample at Darmstadt, 550 ; in the Tower 
of London, 550 ; for archers, 597* 
Broad-arrow, ii# 274; for naval warfare, 

Bronze Period, i. 1* 

Brussels, troops of, ii. 42. 

Buckler (see Shields)# 

Bucula, i. 292. 

Buff coat, iii# 709, 712, 720, 725, 734. 
Buisine, ii. 310# 

Bullets of iron, lead and brass, ii. 293 ; 
carried in the mouth, iii. 696 ; for imis- 
quetj their size, 698, 734 ; of gold and 
silver, 744. 

Bullet-bag, Hi. 626. 

Burgonet, Hi. 569. 

Burgundian troops, i. 9 ; H. 68# 

Byrnie, i# 12, 61, 1U9. 

Cabasset, Hi. 588. 

Caerphilly Castle, i# 377# 

Calais a rendezvous for adventurous 
knights, iii. 498, 

Caliburn, i. 152. 

Caliver, iii. 674, 695, 698 ; price, 680. 
Caltrops, i. 172; iL 329. 

Camail, ii. 216. 

Camisade, Hi. 688, 

Camp fenced with carts, ii. 96 ; with pali- 
sades, 96 ; with ribaudeaux, 97 ; with 
carpentry, 97 ; with cords, 98. 
Camp-fight, ii. 342# 

Cannon, ii. 285 ; for siege, 286 ; arrows, 
289 ; of copper, 292, 295 ; of brass, 292, 
294; of iron, 300; balls of stone and 
marble, 295, 296 ; field cannon, 296 ; 
mantlet, 300 ; pictures of cannon in the 
fifteenth century, 301# 

Canon i&res, H. 301. 

Canute, i. 10. 
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Cap of Maintenance, in 203 i iii* 425. 
Capels dc nerfs, H, 222, 

Capitularies of Charlemagne^ i. 3, 9, 14, 
I5j 54j 61 *, of Charles 1e Chauve, i. 8, 
166. 

Captain of Bowmen, i, 214; of foot in 
1682 carries a pike, 711 iio^a* 

Captivea, ii. 102. 

Carbine, iiL7l5, 722; rifled, 748, 
Carcassonej aiege of, L 355 ; its present 
state, 860. 

Carda, a kind of cloth used in the fabri- 
cation of armour, L 240, 368. 

Cargan, i, 24L 
Carnet, ii, 212. 

Carreaux, ii. 278, 294, 296, 

Carrocio, i, 86, 107, 165, 331 ; iL 304. 
Cartridges, iij* 721, 742. 

Casaque, iii* 087. 

Casilln, battle of the, i. 16, I7< 

Casting the spear, iiL 652. 

Castle, Norman, i. xiv. 189; Edwardian, 
877 ; of fourteenth century at Langley, 
ii, xvii., 843, 

Castle garrison in 1339, ii. 33 L 
Castles of Ships, ii. 334. 

Cat or Cattus, an engine for siege pur- 
poses, i 178, 303, 361 ; ii. 327, 
Catapulta, i. 89. 

Cavalier, iii. 709. 

Cavalry (see Horse troops), 

Centenars, ii, S. 

Ceorl, i, lOj 38, 

Cervelli^re, i. 292, 293. 

Chain- mail, i, 61, 130, 227 ; early frag- 
ment in British Museum, 63; various 
modes of representing, 123, 270; sculp- 
tured on the Trajan column, ii. 109 
note; of fourteenth century, 109; co- 
vered with silk, iii. 443 ; coat of, its 
price, 682 ; sleeves of mail, 682. 

Chain- shot for musquet, iii* 697. 
Chanfrein, i* 348; Ii. 220, 317; hi. 361, 
390, 009; spiked, 510, 569, 584; worn 
alone, 537. 

Chantones, i. 292* 

Chapel de Montauban, ii* 222* 

Charge '^en haie,” i* 115, 223, 
Charlemagne, lus armour, i. 8 ; his sword 
and belt, 38 ; capitularies, 8, 9, H, 15, 
54, 6L 

Chastones, i 347. 

Chat-ohastel, L 355. 

Chausses, iron, i. 134; studded, 134, 243, 
250 ; of chain-mail, laced behind, 241 ; 
of banded- mail, 242 ; with poleyns, 242 ; 
of chain-mail in fourteenth century, ii, 
177 ; of cloth, 184* 

Chaiisson, i* 242 ; with knee-pieces of 
plate, 243; quilted, ii. 181; of chain- 
mail in fifteenth century, ill. 393 ; of 
leather, 409. 

Childeric the first, i* 30j 47* 


Childehert the second,']. 18. 

Chinese armour, i. 120, 

Chinese incendiary weapons, i* 331. 
Chivalry, i. 94, 97* 

Church, armed contingent of, i. 9* 
Cliurches employed as forts, ii. 332« 

Circle, the ornament of the coif of mail, 
i* 230, 237; in fourteenth century, ii. 
215. 

Clarion, ii. 310* 

Clavones, i. 347. 

Clerical warriors, i. 14, 108, 113, 153, 
220; ii* 6, 70* 

Clientes, i 196, 208- 
Clovis, i. 9, 17. 

Club, i. 324; iii. 605. 

musquet, iii* 742. 

Coat of plate, ii. 117, 119; iii. 597, 605, 
655. 

Coats for soldiers, price hi 15S8, iii. 689 ; 

drummeris coat, 690. 

Cobharn brasses, iii. 360. 

Code, Military, i. 103. 

Coenotnauici, i. 9* 

Coif of mail, continuous, i. 130; flat- 
topped, 235 ; rounded, 235 ; how fast" 
enod, 235 ; worn with or without other 
head- defence, 236; under-coif, 238; 
with front of plate, 291. 

Coin with figure of a Frankish warrior, 
i. 31. 

Collarium, i, 234. 

Collars, Livery, iii. 378, 

Combined weapons, iii, 684* 

Communal militia, i. 99, 166, 195 ; ii. 40* 
Companies, Free, ii* 42, 65 ; of St* George, 
65. 

Condottierij ii. 47. 

ConnoiUes, h. 290. 

Connoissances, i. 167, 196. 

Constables, i. 211; of bowmen, 214; of 
cavalry, 215 ; in fourteenth century, ii. 
8, 93, 252* 

Cent us, i* 155* 

Copita, i. 348. 

Cornemuse, iL 308, 310. 

Cornet, iii. 729. 

Cornish troops, ii. 25, 39* 

Corona triumph alls, ii. 204, 

Coronel of lance, ii. 242. 

Coronets, ii. 214. 

Corriers, iii. 682 note^ 

Cors and Corset, ii. 105, 136* 

Corslet, iiL 599, 605, 612, 726, 734; price, 
673, 682, 705. 

Corvais, iii. 088* 

Coterelli, L 99. 

Coudi^res, L 234; iL 166. 

Coustiiler (see Custrel), 
Couteau-de-breche, iii* 603. 

Coutel, ii. 38, 220, 303, 

Coutes, ii. 166* 

Crakys of war, h, 299* 
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Cressy, battle of, ii. SI, 83, 290, 

Cresta, fan, for hdm , !. 142, S47, 368 i for 
knight and horse, 347^ 368 j in four* 
tee nth century, ii, 198 ; on bassinets, 
202; their materials, 202; when first 
seen in Scotland, 299; for horses, 318; 
plume crests, iii, 389 ; various in fit- 
teenth eentui:}", 421, 444; material of, 
421; sustained by an iron rod, 422; 
fashion in 1480, 309; of the Stanley 
family, 582. 

Crinet, ii. 315, 

Croc, i» 324. 

Croissant, iiL 377. 

Crossbow-mcn, mounted, i, 195, 202 ; in 
thirteenth century, 201 ; wearing ar* 

. m our, 204; placed on the wings, 223; 
of fourteenth century, ii. 9, 29, 30, 32 ; 
corporations of, S3 ; in fifteenth century, 
iii. 520, 542, 606 ; mounted, 523 ; in 
sixteenth century, 600. 

Crossbow, i. 158, 325; various kinds of, 
326, 353 ; in fourteenth century, ii, 276 ; 
their clay bullets, 280 ; in fifteenth cen- 
tury, iii. 329, 542. 

Crossbows figured, i. 201, 205 j li. 31 ; iii, 
521, 543. 

Cuirass, ii. 136. 

Cuirassiers, iii. 799 ; their mode of attack, 
711; captain, lieutenant and cornet of, 
729. 

Cuirassine, iii. 588. 

Cuir bouilli, ii. 104, 106, 177, 222, 228; 
iii. 421, 493, 524. 

Cuirie, i. 240, 368. 

Cuissots, ii. 181, 225. 

Cultellariua, i, 153. 

Cidtellus, i. 154, 201, 314. 

Culvertage, i. 213 and noie^ 

Cuneus, i. 16, 223 ; iii. 595. 

Curat, iii. 673 : price, 673, 682. 

Custrelfl, i 196, 204; iii. 546, 549, 584, 
590, 606. 

Cuten Moot, battle of, L I OS. 


Daggers\ i. 7, 43, 51, 110, 154, 318; of 
hronze and iron, 53; inlaid, 33; carvedon 
knightly ton^b, 318 ; at Durham, of the 
thirteenth century, 318; of fourteenth 
century, ii. 257 ; with guard- chain, 259 ; 
used as missiles, 260 ; worn in pouch, 
261 ; of seaman, 261 ; dagger and knife, 
iii. 439; of sixteenth century, 566, 391, 
613 ; price* 690, 

figured, L 52, 244, 2S3; ii, 

frontispiece, 113, 120, 122, 124, 134, 
138, 139, 154, 139, 164, 185, 189, 200; 
iii. 368, 372, 376, 384, 396, 400, 408, 
416, 420, 424,437, 432, 456, 460, 468, 


472, 304, 347, 366, 580,-582, 591, 593, 
610, 654. 

Dagger^ sheath, L 43, 53. 

Dagg, iii. 655; price, 682 ; pocket, 711. 
Danes, i. 12. 

Danish axe, i. 12, 219, 320. 

DIfaut de la ouirasse, hi. 377. 
Demi-lances, iii, 546, 584. 

Destrier, L 197, 340. 

Devices for tournament equipments in 
sixteenth* century, iii. 638. 

Divers employed against shipping, i, 177* 
Doctor and his Archers, in. 530. 
Dondaines, jL 278, 326. 

Doublet of fence, ii, 130. 

Dragon, Hi. 720. 

Dragoons, iii. 716, 741 n^te^ 746 ; captain, 
lieutenant, comet and guidon of, 730. 
Drum, ii. 309. 

Duel, Judicial^ i. 375; ii, 342. 

Eagle, imperial, i. 164, 332. 

Earl Constable, ii. 8, 93. 

Earl Marshal, li. 8, B3. 

Earthw^orks, ij. 3. 

Ecuyers du Corps, ii. 36. 

Edward III. fights under the banner of 
■ Sir Walter Manny, ii. 90. 

EfBgies, knightly, i. 193; works illus- 
trative of, 194 wWe. 

Ehrenpforte, Hi. 567. 

Elbow- pieces, ii, 166 ; fan-shaped, iii. 385; 
large* 449, 433, 437, '466, 473, 506; 
overlapping, 461, 466, 473; spiked, 
301 . 

Emboitement, iii. 453. 

Engines, military, i. 87, 173, 224, 348; 
Arabic in thirteenth century, 329 ; in 
fourteenth century, H, 326. 

Engraving and silvering armour, iii. 640. 
Ensign, in 1682 carries a pike. Hi, 741 
iKfie* 

Eqrl, i. 9, 38. 

Epauliere (see Shoulder- piece). 

Epee a I'estoc, i. 314 ; Hi. 582. 

Espiiiette, ii. 340. 

Espringale, i. 224, 333. 

Esquire,!. 95, 195; ii. 13; iii. 538. 

Estoc, i. 314; iii. 582. 

Estradiot, iii. 584, 658. 

Exempts, i. 9. 

Exercises of military aspirants, i. 83, 181, 
185, 186 ; ii. 366. 

Falarica,! 89. 

Falchion, i, 312; ii. 255 ; Hi* 392. 
Falchions figured, i. 313; HL 392. 

Falkirk, battle of, i. 217. 

Falx, fans or falso, i. 211, 323 ; H. 269. 
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Faus^aTs i. 324. 

Favours for decoration of Feltns, ii. 198. 
Feathers for oritametiting headpiece, lii. 
389, 440, 44 Ij in sixteenth century, 
573,638; in seventeenth century, 731, 
735. 

Feather crests, iii. 3 89. 

Feathers worn by horses. Hi. 510, 646, 
667. 

Feathers provided for arrows, iii. 532. 
Female spies, i. 209. 

warriors, i. 15. 

Fetel, i, 10. 

Feu volant, H. 292. 

Fire-arms figured (see Hand fire-arms). 
Fire -lock implies wheel -lock in sixteenth 
century, iii, 589 ; implies flint-lock in 
1670, 740. 

Fire-pot, iii. 489. 

Fitzstephen, his description of London 
sports in the twelfth century, i. 185. 
Flags, i. 84, IBS, 331; ii. 304. 

Flag for lance, i. 150, 167, 168, 305, 338. 
Flail, military, L 327. 

Flamherge, iii. 652. 

Flask for fire-arma, iii. 626, 679, 681, 
696. 

Fletchers, iL 271, 275; iii, 531, 533. 
Flint-lock, iii. 657, 710, 720, 739, 
Flodden, battle of, iii. 595. 

Floternel, ii, 67, 129. 

Foils, fencing, iii. 661. 

Fondes, ii, 231. 

Foot, knights contend as, r. 116. 

■ pal I i sad os, ill. 720. 

troops (see Troops). 

Fork, military, i. 57. 

Formation of troops, i. 16, 101, 108, 114, 
217j, 223; ii. 75; circular, 83. 

Forts of wood, i. 180. 

Fox's brush worn on helm, iii. 421. 

Fra Moriale, ii. 64. 

Francisca, i. 45. 

Francs archers, iii. 523. 

Franks, i. 4, 9, 16, 53. 

Fraternitas armor um, i. 50 note. 

Free Companies, ii. 42. 

Friesian ders, i. 219. 

Froissart, .i. 3. 

Fnsle, ii. 280, 

Fusil, Hi, 721, 740, 748 s fusil-mousquet, 
749. 

Gads, ii. 171. 

Gagn e-pain, ii. 253. 

Gambeson, i. Ill, 127, 229, 239; li. 129. 
Games, idle, to be discontinued, ii. 24, 
Gauls, i. 9. 

Gauntlets, of scale-work, i. 234 ; in four- 
teenth century, H, 169 ; in fifteen ih cen- 


tury, iii. 373, 381, 401; of plate and 
mail, 409 1 marked in imitation of the 
finger-nails, 373, 425; of broad plates, 
444, 453; with piked cuffs, 457, 473; 
locking gauntlet, 665, 

Gaveloche* (see Javelin). 

Geldon, i. 151. 

Genetaires, ii. 28 ; liL 588. 

Genoese crossbow-men, ii. 9, 30, 32. 

Genouillfere, ii, 178, 

Gerefa, L 15. 

Germans, L 9, 16, 17, 31. 

German warfare, ii, fiO. 

Gesa, i. 106. 

Ghent, troops of, ii* 41. 

Gibet, i. 153. 

Glaive or Lance, ii. 239. 

Godbertum, i. 292. 

Godendac, i, 323 ; ii. 36. 

Gonfanon, L 103, 166. 

Gorgets of scale and of plate, ii. 14] ; of 
plate, iii, 373, 377, 381; worn alone, 
725. 

Graisle, i. !6S ; iL 31 1.^ 

Grand*-garde, Hi. 647, 

Greaves, i. 244 ; ir. 182 ; entiSres, Hi. 537. 

Grenadier, iii. 741, 746 j horse- grenadiers, 
747. 

Greek fire, i. 89, 161, 327 ; Arabic treatise 
on, 329 ; discharged In barrels, 351 ; in 
fourteenth century, ii. 283. 

Guarnieri, 11. 63. 

Guidon, iii. 730. 

Guige, i. 79, 146 ; li. 233. 

Guisarme, i, 50, 106, X55, 211, 322; ii, 
269 ; iii. 354. 

Gula, laws of, i. 12. 

Gunpowder, i. 89 ; ii, 285 ; feeble, 286 ; 
smuggled into England, iii. 682 ; price, 
682 I increased strength, 743. 

Guns, ii. 285; of brass, 292, 294; for 
quarrels, 296 ; d che valet, 296 ; hand, 
298 ; iii. 485 j chambered, 485. 

Gunners, H, 291. 

Gussets, of mail, ii. 131 ; of plate, Hi. 377, 
381, 425 ; large, 433, 444. 

Gwentland, archers of, i. 105. 

Gy n ours (engineers), ii. 9, 291* 

Hair, how worn, i. 148, 301 ; H. 237 ; Hi* 
390, 413, 462, 505. 

Hake ton, i. 129; ii. 129. 

Halberd, i M, 323 ; H, 269 ; Hi. 546, 600 ; 
price, 600. 

Halberdier, ii. 36; iii. 6D0, 611. 

Hallecrct, iii. 587, 599- 

Hand-guns, ii. 298 ; of brass and of iron, 
iii. 485 ; for horsemen, 554 ; combined 
with swords, axes, maces, 8^c., 684; 
fixed in shields, 684* 
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Hand fire-arms figured, iii. 484, 555, 619, 
621, 654, 675, 678, 690, 694, 699, 701, 
708, 710, 713, 735. 

Hand grenades, iii. 605, 

Hand palisado, iii. 744. 

Harnoys blanc, iiL 493. 

Harold Harfagar, i. 20. 

Harold the second, i. 18, 64. 

Harquebus, in case, iii. 588 ; its length, 
589 ; its range, 597 ; various kinds in 
sixteenth century, 618; bell-mouthed, 
625 ; the muzzle terminating in a mon- 
ster’s head, 625 ; manufacture of, 625, 
696 ; de calibre, 674 ; of English make, 
680,696; price, 682, 712, 715. 

Harquebusiers, iii. 485 ; on horseback, 
554, 584, 588, 590, 712 ; foot, 618, 674, 
680 ; price of harquebusier’s armour, 
715; Captain, Lieutenant and Cornet 
of, 729. 

Hastiludes, i. 181. 

Hastings, battle of, i. 16, 19, 21, 55, 114. 

Hats of beaver worn by Light horse, iii. 
658. 

Hauberk, i. 129, 233; with continuous 
coif, 130, 233 ; short-sleeved, 131, 239 ; 
long-sleeved, 131 ; with fingered gloves, 
234 ; with separate gauntlets, 234 ; with 
elbow-pieces of plate, 234 ; in fourteenth 
century, ii. 128, 132 ; worn under plate 
armour, iii. 373. 

Haubergeon, i. 131, 239; ii. 15, f35. 

Haussecol, iii. 587. 

Hawkwood, Sir John, ii. 47. 

Heaulme du Roy, iii. 637. 

Heavy Dragoon, iiL 721. 

Hefner’s Trachtenbuch, ii. 166. 

Helms: flat-topped, i. 279, 346; flat- 
topped with moveable ventail, 281 ; 
worn over the mail-coif, 281 ; round- 
topped, 281 ; of “ sugar-loaf form,” 
282; of leather, 282, 368, 369; secured 
by a chain, 285 ; with fan-crest, 285 ; 
with peacock plume, 286 ; with horns, 
289 ; crowned, 289 ; of Poitiers, 293 ; 

Of fourteenth century, ii. 191 ; of sugar- 
loaf form, 191 ; of Black Prince, 192 ; 
single-cleft, 193; materials of, 193; 
appendages, 194; kerchief of Pleasance, 
197; crests, 198; horns, 201 ; cap of 
maintenance, 203 ; wreath, 204 ; coro- 
net, 204 ; guard-chain, 205 ; 

Of fifteenth century, iii. 409 ; single- 
cleft, 409, 510 ; for royal funeral, 410; 
crests, 421; mantling, 422 ; chapeau, 
425; barred for tourney, 494, 573; 
with discs behind, 510; tilting, in six- 
teenth century, 573 ; with mail ap- 
pended, 582 ; “ heaulme du roy,” 637 ; 
decorated with lady’s sleeve, 638. 


Helmets'* ; i. 66, 138, 274; combed, 
67, 140; conical, 67, 140, 290; of 
Phrygian form, 67, 140 ; round topped, 
67, 140, 290; crested, 68, 141, 142, 
285; charmed, 68 ; frame, 69, 291 ; of 
bronze, 71 ; of bronze gilt, 71 ; of wood, 
71 ; crowned, 72, 289; nasal, 72, 130, 
138, 291 ; wide-rimmed, 112, 141, 290; 
with cheek-pieces and neck-pieces, 139; 
flat-topped, 141, 289; with heraldic 
device, 142 ; open-faced, 291 ; 

Of fourteenth century, ii. 207 ; gilt, 
207; wide-rimmed, 220; bell-formed, 
221; palet, 221; “ de^erfs,” 222 ; of 
Montauban, 222 ; wire-hat, 223 ; under- 
coif, 223 ; 

Of scale-work in fifteenth century, iii, 
357 ; with nasal, 393 ; wide-rimmed, 
440; salade or sallet, 469, 515, 558; of 
cuir-bouilli, 524 ; of w'icker, 524 ; close 
helmet, 568, 573 ; transitional, 568 ; 
burgonet, 569 ; mask visors, 574 ; hel- 
met of King Henry VIII. in Tower, 
643; morions, 673; close casque, its 
price, 711 ; headpiece with “great cheeks 
and bar,” 715; dragoon's, 720; with 
plume in seventeenth century, 731 ; 
headpiece of musquetier, 734; of pike- 
man, 702, 734. 

Hercules clubs, iii. 605. 

Hermit knights, ii. 343. 

Herse, il 76. 

Hobby, ii. 17. 

Hobilers, ii. 17. 

Hobiler-archers, ii. 17. 

Holy-water sprinkle, iii. 604 ; “ with 

gonnes,” 604. 

Homme d’armes, ii. 26. 

Honours of war, in seventeenth century, 
iii. 697 note. 

Hood of chain-mail, i. 236; flat-topped, 
236; round-topped, 236 ; slipped off the 
head and resting on the shoulders, 237 ; 
hood of cloth-like material, 237. 

Hooked-spear, ii. 244. 

Horn armour, iii. 443. 

shield, ii. 228. 

Horns and trumpets, i. 169, 338. 

worn on helms, ii. 201. 

Horse, buried in the grave of warrior, i. 
80, 83 note ; spare, in the field of battle, 
116; Spanish, 173, 339; of William 
the Conqueror, 173; with f^an-crest, 286; 
breeds of, 339 ; horses of contending 
knights fight also, 340; armed horses 
come into use in England, 344 ;• in 
fourteenth century, ii. 322; prices of, 
324 ; food of, 325 ; named, 325 ; of 
Cuirassier, iii. 709; of Harquebusier, 
712; of Dragoon, 719. 
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Horse and armour bequeathed as mor- 
tuaries, ii. *227 1 326. 

— furniture; i. 79, 169, 340; rich, 80, 
340; of chain-mail, 169, 197, 335, 341, 
343 ; of cloth, 335 ; of silk, 336 ; quilted, 
341, 343; heraldic, 341,345,347; in 
fourteenth centurj', ii. 107, 312 ; rich 
trappers, 316; chanfrein, 317; crest, 
318; hells, 321; in fifteenth century, 
iii. 361 ; trappers of silk, &c., 361 ; 
chanfreins, 362 ; rich trappers converted 
into church vestments, 361 ; trappers 
formed in bands, 482, 501 ; arahesqued, 
509 ; decorated with bells, 509, 510, 537, 
648; armour of plate, 534, 569; of 
various materials, 534; blindfolding 
trappers, 537, 648 ; bossed peytrel, 569 ; 
rich trappers in sixteenth century, 637, 
647 ; of cuir-houilli, 534, 537 ; tasselled 
and fringed, 667 ; steel muzzles, 667. 

troops, i. 17, 103, 195 ; ii. 9, 15, 17, 

21, 25, 26, 312 ; iii. 389, 430, 481, 501, 
523, 534, 554, 584, 655, 709, 712. 

Horseman’s hammer, iii. 354. 

Hourds, i. 358 note, 

Hourt, iii. 537. 

Huissiers d’armes, ii. 36. 

Hungarians, i. 13 ; Hungarian Light horse, 
iii. 584, 590. 

Huscarlas, i. 10, 38. 

Huskin, iii. 597. 

Icelanders, i. 11. 

Irish troops, i. 103 ; ii. 56; iii. 512. 

Iron Period, i. 2. 

Italy, troops in, i. 12, 195, 218. 

Italian troops, ii. 64. 

Jack of defence, ii. 131 ; iii. 440. 

Jambeaux, ii. 177, 183. 

Javelin, i. 29, 156,219,325; ii. 66 ; iii. 
512. 

Jousts, i. 182 ; ii. 339 ; in 1480, iii- 509; 
jousts of peace or joiltes d plaisance, i. 
368; ii. 510. 

Kerchief of Pleasance, iL 197 ; iii. 440, 
633. 

Ketyl-hat, ii. 221. 

Key or spanner for wheel-lock, iii. 712, 
715,720. 

Kings simulated in battle, ii. 224. 

King of the Popinjay, iii. 607. 

Knee-pieces, i. 243 ; ii. 178 ; spiked at 
side, 501. 

Knee shield {Knieplatte)^ iii. 647. 

Knife worn in dagger- sheath, iii. 439; in 
sword-sheath, 506. 

Knight banneret, i. 95 ; knight bachelor, 
95. 

Knights, of low degree, i. 96; tied to 
saddle, 172; effeminate, 188; perform 


every kind of military duty, 222 ; equip- 
ment of, in 1298, 292 ; contend on foot, 
ii. 77. 

Knighthood, ii. 9; declines, 14; in Ire- 
land, 59. 

Knightly hermits, ii. 343. 

Knights of the Bath, iii. 454, 457. 

Lambrequin, iii. 422. 

Lance (see Spear). 

fournie, ii. 26, 27 ; iii. 430, 584. 

Lance-ague, i. 50 ; ii. 242. 

Lancers, charge of, iii. 584 ; their equip- 
ment in the sixteenth century, 587. 

Lando, ii. 64. 

Landsknechte, iii. 592, 607, 656. 

Langley Castle, ii. xvii,, 343. 

Laurel wreath, ii. 204. 

Leaders designated by their heraldic bear- 
ings, iii. 434. 

Leather armour, i. 132, 240; ii. 106, 131, 
178, 222, 315, 317 ; for horses, iii. 537. 

Legal duel, i. 375 ; ii. 342. 

Leg-bands, i. 65, 134. 

Leg-defences, i. 134; ii. 177; enriched, 
184. 

Leg-shield, ii. 320 ; iii. 390, 647. 

Levy of troops, i. 95, 103, 195 ; ii. 4, 7. 

Lieutenant in 1682 carries a partizan, iii. 
741. 

Light-ho;'seman, iii. 584. 

Dragoon, iii. 721. 

Lime phials, i. 325 ; lime pots, ii. 282, 
329; iii. 489. 

Linfars, ii. 62. 

Lists gravelled, iii 511. 

Liveries, iii. 538. 

Lochaber axe, iii. 603. 

London pastimes in the twelfth century, 
i 185. 

Mace, i. 57, 153, 321 ; ii. 265 ; of Seijeant- 
at-arms, 269 ; iii 406 ; for tourney, 494; 
in sixteenth century, 587, 592, 656. 

Machicoulis, i. 357 note, 

Mac Morough, ii. 58. 

Mail armour (see Chain-mail). 

Mail-makers, iii. 397. 

Maillet-de-fer, ii. 268. 

Maillodns de Paris, ii. 268. 

Maitre des Arbalestriers de France, i. 204. 

Malandrins, ii. 43. 

Mallet, i. 207. 

Mangona, i. 88, 179, 348. 

Mangonella, i. 179; sea-mangonel, 325, 
352 ; Arabian, 330. 

Manny, Sir Walter, ii 89. 

Manteau d’armes, iii. 358, 648. 

Mantle, knightly, i 133, 137 : ii. 224; iii. 
457 ; Elector’s, 457 ; Alderman’s, 458. 

Mantlet, cannon, ii 300 ; for crossbow- 
men, iii. 542. 
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Mantling of lidin, ii. 194* 

Manufacture of arms and armour^ t* 162^ 
293, 316, 320 i ii, 301 ; of fire-arms, ill* 
625, 606* 

Marcli, ii* 93. 

Marsha), ii. 8, 93* 

Martel de for, ii* 268 ; iii* 354, 

Martinets, iL 327, 

Mary Rose, wreck of this vessel, iii. 598, 
Mask visors to helmets, iii, 574* 

Massue, i, 324* 

Match -cord, iii. 554, 682, 734; tube to 
keep it dry, 697, 740* 

Matcb*lock figured, iii* 690* 

Mate- Griffon, i 176, 

Maul of lead, liL 597* 

Meliadus manuscript, ii* 98, 201. 
Men*at-armS; i* 103, 197; il* 9, 16, 26; 
ill. 430; in sixteenth century, 584; on 
foot, 591 ; not uniformly armed, 591 ; 
best equipped placed in front, 591* 
Mentonifere, HI* 469, 477, 501, 634* 
Mercenary troops, i* 99, 115 ; Ii* 42* 
Military fork, ii. 269, 

Milled armour, iii, 702, 

Mines, i. 180; defiances m, 181 ; knightly 
vigils in, 131* 

Miners, ii* 25, 331, 

Misericorde, i, 319, 

Missiles employed in sieges, ii* 328* 
Monasteries occupied as forts, ii* 332, 
Montauban, chapel de, ii* 222, 

Monuments of victory, i, 361 ; ii- IDl* 
Morion, price of, iii. 673, 682, 
Morning-star, i, 57, 58 ; iii* 604. 
Mousqueton, iii» 749* 

Monton, u, 327* 

Miihldorf, battle of, ii, 62* 

Muachetts, ii. 279, 

Muschetto, iiL 720* 

Musculus, 1. 88. 

Muse, ii, 311* 

Musical instruments, i, 168, 338 ; ii. 308. 
Musquet, Iii. 623, 679; price, 679, 698; 
gilt, 680 ; stra%ht- stocked, 68 1 ; 
crooked- stocked, 681 ; fired from the 
breast, 681, 697; of seventeenth cen- 
tury, 695 ; ease for, 697 j stocks of 
walnut and beech, 701; musquet, har- 
quebus and carbine compared, 715 ; of 
dragoon, 719; derivation of the name, 
720; matchlock in 1668, 734; mus- 
quets of two sizes in 1677, 741; com- 
bined with half- pike, 745 ; proportion 
of uiusqueLs and pikes, 743 ; mousquet- 
fusil, 749. 

Musquet-arrow, iii* 682. 

Musquetier, iii* 623, 679, 681, 695, 734; 
sometimes wears body- armour, 698, 
743 ; his iron headpiece, 734; of Charles 
the Second's time depleted, 748* 
Mustllers, i. 367. 


Muscles for horses, Iii. 667* 

Naoaire, ii, 309* 

Nasals to helmets, i 72, 130, 138, 291 ; 

li* 210 ; iii* 393* 

Naval engagements, il, 312, 

Neck-guard, iii. 466, 568, 570, 581* 
Necromancers, i* 118. 

Nerfs, armure de, ii, 222, 228* 

Noirs liarnois, iii* 589* 

Norman mode of warfare, i- 17. 

Nndus miles, ii* 40* 

Oblati, ii* 51* 

Odo, bishop of Bayeux, his armour and 
arms, i. 113, 131* 

Oil, boiling, for defence of ramparts, iii* 
489, 

013 m Barbe, li* 46* 

Olipbant, ii* 393* 

Omens consulted for military purposes, 
i. 17* ■ 

Orgue, iii. 698* 

Orifiamme, i* 165, 333 ; li* 306* 

Otho the Great, ceremonies at his corona- 
tion, i. 31* 

Palet, ii* 221. 

Panzar, i. 12, 109. 

Panzerjacke, Hi- 550. 

Papegay, iii* 530* 

Pappenheim, Count, iii* 725* 

Parchment crests, i, 347 ; ii* 203* 
Partisans, iii* 516; hooked, 516; spiked, 
516 ; varieties of, 602; enriched, 602* 
Patrons, HL 743- 
Pauncenar, iL 24* 

Pavisers, ii* 28* 

Pay of knights in the time of King John, 
i* 213; of knights and others in the 
reign of Edward L, 214; of troops in 
fourteenth century, 16, 22, 25, 27, 48, 
29! ; in fifteenth century, iii* 401* 
Peacock arrows, ii* 223, 273* 

Pel, ii* 337* 

Pennon, i* 95, 103, 167, 338; il* 10, 307 ; 
pennon of French king to be horne by 
the Chief Varlet Tran chant, i* 334* 
Pensions, li* 51. 

Petra ry, Turkish, i. 356. 

Pfab I burger , ii* 61* 

Pictavi, i. 9. 

Pigacla, i. 137* 

Pike, i* 57] 162 ; in* 546, 668; its length, 
606, 705, 739 ; management of, 606 ; 
duel with pikeS] 672; price, 673, 682, 
705; staves of ash, 702, 739; combined 
with long-bow, 705 ; with revolving 
fire-arms, 706 ; armed with wild- fire, 
706; for dragoon* 716; goes out, 746, 
749; proportion of pikes and musqiiets, 
748, 
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Pike^forkj iL 2G& ; iii* 

Pikemen, ii, 37, 26&j iiL 590, 601, 605, 
668, 695, 702, 7M. 

Pilete, 1. 207, 342. 

Pioneers, ii, S7, 94, 95. 

Pipi&s, JL 310 ; iii. 689 note^ 

Piquenaires, ii. 37* 

Pistol, wheel-lock, iii, 589, 655, 656; 
dou ble - barrelled, 65 7 { lo dis c h arge thre e 
balls in succession from the same barrel, 
657; combined with axe, mace, &c., 
657; price, 657, 682, 711 > for Cui- 
rassier, 709 j for Harquebusier, 712; 
about A.m 1700, 749. 

Pistols figured, lii. 690, 708, 710, 713. 
Pistol'Shieids, iii. 684. 

Pistolier, iii. 584, 589, 655, 657, 709, 
Pizaine, ii. 141. 

Plastron-de-fer, i, 119. 

Plate armour introduced, i. 227. 

Plombee, ii. 267, 282. 

Plume crests, iL 20 L 
Pluteus, i, 88. 

Pocketing sleeves, iii. 390. 

Poisoned weapons, i. 40, 54, 59- 
Poitrail, i. 171, 341; ii. 17* 

Pole-axe, L 45, 48, 322 j iii. 354, 60S ; 
**with gonues,*^ 603* 

Poleyus, i, 242, 243; ii. 105, 188; ilr. 

482, 515. 

Popinjay, iii. 530. 

Porch ester Castle, i* siv., 189. 

Posse Comitalds, i. 10, 97 (and see Sta* 
tutes of Arms). 

Post quintain, if* 337- 
Pourpoint, i. 210, 239 j iL 142. 

Pourpo inters of Paris in the thirteenth 
century, i. 239. 

Prayer*-boolt of Charles the Bald, i* 57* 
Primer, iii, 626, 

Prisoners, ii. 102. 

Prize for prowess in battle, ii. 91. 
Procopius, i. 4. 

Pmssians, i. 1 12. 

Purs AngloEs, ii. 26. 

Pusane, iu 141. 

Quarrels or holts of erossbowg, i. 159, 
204, 326; ii. 278, 294, 296; quarrels 
** empeun^s d^airain,'^ 1 327* 

Quarter- shot for musquet, iii. 697- 
Queue for lance, Iii. 647. 

Quilted armour, 1 64, 134, 229, 239; 11 
104, 108, 

Quintain, water, i. 186; various kinds of, 
187 ; on Offham Green, Kent, 1S7 ; at 
London in 1252, 374; various in four- 
teenth century, ii. 337. 

Quiretta, i. 368. 

Ransoms, ii. 103. 

Rear guard, ii. 75, 84. 


Belter, iii. 584, 589, 655. 

Relies, Saintly, in request for warlike pur- 
poses, i. 17, 

Benh d* Anjou, hi a Tourney-book, iii. 421, 
493, 537. 

Reserves, ii, 76, 84. 

Rest for lance, il 241; iii. 582. 

Rest for harquebus, iii* 554; with rec- 
tangular head, 625 ; tnusquet rest, 679, 
695, 734; price, 701 ; goes out, 744. 

Revolving fire-arms, lii. 706. 

Ribands, i. 196, 206, 228; n. 38 ; Eol des 
ribauds, i. 208. 

Eibaudequin, ii, 97, 296. 

Richard Coeur-de-lion an archer, i. 157. 

Rifled flre-arms, iii, 715, 743. 

Rings to carry arms, ii. 264* 

Rivets, iii, 570, 

Rochettes, ii. 280. 

Roi des arhalestriers, ii. 34. 

— archers, iii, 530, 

herauts, 1 367. 

RoruEin influences, i. 7, 88, 89. 

Romances of Chivalry, ii, 3. 

Roncin, Ii. 322. 

Rondache, iii. 687. 

Rondelle o poing, hi* 662. 

Rotelia, lii. 687* 

Round-tahle Game, i. 306, 370 ; at Wal- 
len den, 371 i at Kenilworth, 372 ; R{)und 
Table of King Arthur at Winchester, 3 72 ; 
the game in fourteenth century, ii 340. 

Routes, iL 74. 

Koutiers, ii. 43. 

Hulariij i. 99. 

Sabre, i. 314; iii. 658. 

Saddles, i. 79, 81, 169, 340; iL 318; of 
bone, 319 - tilting, 320 ; with leg-shield, 
320 ; iii. 390, 647 ; with high front, 501, 
570; champions tied to their saddles, 
5U; saddles made low behind, 648. 

Saddle-cloth, L 170 ; armoried, 336, 340. 

Saintly aid in battle, i, 117. 

Saints most frequently portrayed on wea- 
pons, iii. 602. 

Salade (or Sallet), hi. 469, 501, 558, 573; 
made in one piece, 490, 515, 516, 542 ; 
of cuir bouiUi and of wicker, 524; for 
archer, 592. 

Sand and gravel for lists. Hi. 511. 

Saracens, i. 13 ; ii. 69. 

Satellites, i. 196, 209. 

Saxon Chronicle, i. 1 1, 14, 76. 

Scale armonr, i* 65, 132, 133, 234, 255 ; 
ii. 110; iii. 39*3, 409, 440, 608. 

Scandinavians, i. 12, 109. 

Scarf, hL 666, 710, 731. 

Scharfreimen, iii. 647. 

Selmapphahn, iii. 657, 710, 720. 

Schutzwand, iii. 648. 

Scloppetaria, iii. 533. 

Scottish troops, i. 106, 217; Ii. 52; to 
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wear a cross, 55 ; targctiers, iii. 688 ; 
Scotch pipes, 689. 

Scouts, ii. 92. 

Scramasaxi, i. 60. 

Scutage, i. 99. 

Scymetar, iii. 394, 558. 

Sea fights, i. 362. 

Sea mangonels, i. 325, 352. Mi(y. 

Seals, their use in the study of ancient 
costume, i. 93; various modes of ex- 
pressing armour upon them, 122. 

Seal of William the Conqueror, i. 92, 142; 
of William Rufus, 102, 123 ; of Henry 
I., 119; of Alexander L, king of Scot- 
land, 106; of King Stephen, 122, 126, 
145; of Henry II., 151, 170; of Conan, 
duke of Britanny, 140 ; of Richard 
Coeur-de-lion, 123, 140, 141, 142, 146; 
of King John, 228, 289, 290 ; of Saer 
de Quinci, 345; of Alexander II. of 
Scotland, 147, 340; of King Henry III., 
298, 308 ; of Roger de Quinci, 345 ; of 
Hugo de Vere, 345 ; of King Edward I., 
339, 345 ; of Robert Fitz Walter, 
336, 340; of King Edward III., ii. 
233. 

Seals figured: of William I., i. 92; of 
William II., 102; of Henry I., 119; of 
Alexander I. of Scotland, 107 ; of Ste- 
phen, 122, 144; of Henry II., 151, 
170 ; of Conan, duke of Britanny, 140 ; 
of Richard I., frontispiece to vol. i. ; of 
John, 228 ; of Henry III., 299, 307 ; of 
Roger de Quinci, 346; of Edward I., 339. 

Seax** (stca), i. 34, 35. 

Selle d’armes, iii. 634. 

d’honneur, iii. 634. 

Serjeants-at arms, i. 100,196, 198; ii. 15, 
35 ; iii. 405, 592, 608, 634. 

Serjens de pied, i. 196, 197. 

Shields, i. 72, 143, 293 ; bosses of, 72, 78, 
143, 144, 295; handle, 72; reinforced 
with iron strips, 74; of Anglo-Saxon 
period usually of lime- wood, 74; partly 
of leather, 76; rim of metal, 76, 111 ; 
round, 72, 111, 143, 145, 294, 318; 
oval, 76; painted and gilt, 76, 146; 
carried at back, 77, 146; large, 77; 
bronze coatings of, 78; Danish, 78; 
guige, 79, ]46,‘295; position in the 
graves, 79; kite-shaped, 143,294; tri- 
angular, 143, 145, 294; enarmes, 145, 
295; heraldic, 146, 296; rich, 78, 147; 
used for bier of slain knight, 147 ; heart- 
shaped, 294 ; pear-shaped, 294 ; quad- 
rangular, 295 ; rounded below, 295 ; 
materials of in thirteenth century, 295 ; 
with “ pattern” ornaments, 297 ; slung 
at hip, 297 ; hung on room walls, 297 ; 
hung up in churches as memorials of 


distinguished knights, 297 ; carved on 
knightly tombs, 318 ; 

Of fourteenth century, ii. 228; of John 
of Gaunt, 228; of King Edward III., 
358; ** nerves” 228; of steel, 229; of 
wicker, 229 ; various forms of, 229 ; 
enarmes, 232; guige, 233; heraldic, 
233; slung at the hip, 234; buckler, 
256 ; shield-and-bdton game, 338 ; 

Of fifteenth century, iii. 353, 357, 497 ; 
fixed, 358 ; in Westminster Abbey, 358; 
painted, 497 ; suspended for challenge, 
497; with bouche, 497, 501; large with 
boss, 515; of wicker, 524; Hungarian, 
590; buckler, 662, 687 ; rondelle & poing, 
662 ; with pistols attached, 684 ; target, 
687 ; targets of proof, 688 ; enriched, 689. 

Shields figured, i. frontispiece, 60, 64, 65, 
67, 77, 92, 102, 119, 122, 127, 129, 135, 
136, 140, 144, 151, 170, 228, 230, 232, 
237, 243, 244, 250, 275, 283, 285, 287, 
296, 299, 303, 313, 339, 346; ii. frontis- 
piece, 82, 113, 114, 120, 122, 124, 138, 
139, 144, 14.5, 149, 151, 231, 257, 263, 
304, 314, 320, 337; iii. 352, 356, 364, 
392, 441, 488, 496, 500, 508, 513, 593, 
608, 615, 659, 687. 

Ships, i. 11, 90, no, 147, 173, 178, 362; 

ii. 332. 

Shot, iii. 592 ; the Shot sometimes wear 
body-armour, iii. 698. 

Shoulder-piece, in fourteenth century, ii. 
165 ; with spike, iii. 393 ; hinged, 409 ; 
large, 449, 453, 457 ; reinforced, 449, 
461, 465; channelled, 473; with neck- 
guard, 477 ; of two plates, 505. 

Sica, i. 35 (and note below). 

Sidonius Apollinaris, i. 4, 34. 

Siege of Paris in 886, i. 88 ; of Jerusalem in 
1099, 173; of Crema in 1160, 176, 181; 
of Ancona in 1174, 177; of Messina in 
1190, 178; of Acre in 1191, 180; of 
Bedford Castle in 1224, 360; of Car- 
cassone in 1240, 355; of the Castle of 
Capaccio in 1246,350; sieges in the four- 
teenth century, ii. 276, 277, 280, 282, 
283, 286, 291 seq., 326 seq. 

Sigeward, duke of Northumberland, his 
death, i. 66. 

Skating tilt, i. 187. 

Slaughter of the battle, iii. 600. 

Sleeves, pocketing, iii. 390; large, hang- 
ing, 409, 429. 

Sling », i. 57, 58, 156, 204, 327; ii. 280 ; 

iii. 605 ; sling-stones, i. 59 ; staft-slings, 
i. 206, 327; ii. 281. 

Slings figured, i. 59, 135, 205, 206. 

Slingers, ii. 51, 66, 280. 

Smuggling arms, gunpowder, &c. into 
England, iii. 682. 


^ litcl-sweord.” Alfric’s Vocab. p. 35. lytcl swurd, 0*5^0 hand-sex.” Ibid. p. 84. 

• **Fundaf /undabuiunif staef-li'Sere.” Alfric’s Vocabulary, p. 35. 
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Snaphance (see Sclmapphahn)- 

Soket, k 300, 

SoHerets, iL 187 ] vfith long pikes, ili. 
482, S15 ; broad -toed, 5GS, 370 ; round 
lestmied, 66 5. 

Song, war, i. 20. 

Sondojers, i, 208. 

Sovereign of the day, ii, 89. 

Sow, an engine for sieges, i 174. 

Spadone, iii. 651. 

Spanish ships, ii. 282. 

troops, ii. 66 ; iii. 725. 

Spanner for wheel- lock, iii. 712, 720 ; 
combined with primer, flask, See,, 715. 

Spear, i, 21, 150, 301 j shaft of, 27, 150; 
shoe of, 29; represented on knightly 
tomb, 305, 318; for liastilude, 306; in 
fourteenth century, ii. 239; cut down, 
78, 239 ; streamer, vamplate and rest, 
241 ; coronel, 242 ; with book, 244 ; 
cut down, iii. 429; hollow, 429; painted, 
429; form of lance, 482; rest moving 
on pivot, 582; with great vamplate for 
jousting, 647 ; its queue, 647. 

Spears figured, i. 22, 23, 64, 65, 66, 67, 
77, 90, 92, 102, 107, 119, 122, 127, 
129, 133, 135, 136, 137, 237, 243, 244, 
250, 254, 303; ii. 82, 139, 144, 1 49, 
192, 195, 231, 320; iii 352, 364,428, 
480, 500, 508, 585, 591, 593, 608, 682, 
636, 646, 664; pikes, 669, 703, 717, 
788. 

Spetum, iii. 603. 

Spies, i. 209. 

Spingarda, i. 333. 

Spingardella, i. 353, 

Sports, ii. 335. 

Sprights, ill 688. 

Springald, i. 224, 333 ; ii, 276, 291, 292. 

Sprinkle, iii. 6u4; ** with goniies," 604. 

Spurs, i. 81, 171, 298; rowdled, 298; en- 
riched, SCO ; suspended in churches as 
trophies, 300 ; of fourteenth century, ii. 
234; used as caltrops, 79, 237; long- 
necked, iii. 425, 453, 506 ; gilt and sil- 
vered, 454 ; hacked off in degrading a 
knight, 454. 

Staff-sling (see Sling). 

Stakes, arcllers^ iii. 528. 

Standards, i. 84, 163, 331; Danish, 84; 
Anglo-Saxon, 85 ; Dragon, 85, 164, 
331 ; or Carrocio, 86, 107, 165, 331 ; of 
William the Conqueror, 163; of the 
Emperor Otho, 164; of Philip Augus- 
tus, 302, 884; French Royal Standard, 
334 ; of fourteenth century, ii. 304. 

Standard, battle of the, i 107- 

Standard-bearer, iii, 613. 

Standardof mail, iii. 369, 414, 473, 506, 516. 

Stanford Bridge, battle of, i. 20. 

Statute of Arms, of William of Scotland, 
i. 50; of Henry II. in 1181, 97; of 
Frejus in 1233, 230, 24] ; of Henry 


III. in 1252, 210; of Winebester in 
1285, 199, 210; of Edward I. in 1298, 
344 ; of ^¥i neb ester renewed, ii. 4 ; of 
the year 1359, 4. 

Statute of knights, li. 13. 

Staves, iii. 592, 655. 

Steallera, i. 11. 

Steel, hardening of in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, i. 163. 

Stirrups, ii. 321 ; wide, iii. 563. 

Stoue Period, i. 1. 

hammer, i. 57, 58. 

Stones used as weapons, i. 162 ; iL 282, 

Stores for troops, ii. 99. 

Stradiots, iii. 534, 658. 

Stratagems,!, 116, 225; iii. 624. 

Strategy, ii. 9 1. 

Strip -formed defences, ii. 120 ; iii. 494. 

Studded armour, i* 134, 243, 255, 256 ; ii, 
124. 

Siidis, i. 155. 

Sultan of Babylon procures a suit of ar- 
mour of European fashion, iii. 474- 

Surcoat, military, i. Ill, 126, 271; its 
use, 271; both short and long worn 
throughout the thirteenth century, 272 ; 
heraldic, 272; its purpose, 273; pow- 
dered with escutcheous, 273; sleeved, 
274; of Sindon silk, 369 ; of *‘Carda,'* 
369 ; various forms of in fourteenth cen- 
tury, Ii. 145 ; materials, 156; enrich- 
ments, 157; heraldic, 158; sure oat of 
the Black Prince, 161 ; qnilted, of the 
fifteenth century, iii. 354; short, 370; 
tabard of arms, 413 ; with jagged sleeves, 
429 ; the sleeve with an opening at the 
bend of the arm, 481 ; m sixteenth cen- 
tury, 568 ; rich and fanciful, 687. 

Swiss halbardier, ill 611 ; swordsman, 651. 

Swyn- feather, iii, 720, 744. 

Swords, i. 31, 151, 307; Anglo-Saxon, 
34 ; German, 34 ; Danish, 34, 36 ; Irish, 
34, 36 ; with cross-piece, 35 ; Seax, 85 ; 
forms of pommels, 36, 151, 308 ; Nor- 
wegian, 37 1 rich swords, 37, 309 ; of 
Charlemagne, 38 ; inscribed, 39 ; inlaid, 
40; named, 40, 152; poisoned, 40; 
forged by Weland, 41 ; bent, found in 
graves, 42 ; sword of William the Con- 
queror, 152 ; manner of furbishing, 153 ; 
Hungarian, 168; worn at the right 
side, 311 : of King Henry IIL, 811 ; 
German and French in thirteenth cen- 
tury, 311; falchion, 312; sabre, 314; 
stabbing, 314; coutel, 314: anelace, 
315 ; of Cologne, 316 ; Sword and buck- 
ler fight, 316 ; sword carved on knightly 
tomb, 317 ; made of whalebone, 368,870; 

Of fourteenth century, ii. 244; in- 
scribed, 244 ; sheaths, 246 ; belt, 247 ; 
transverse belt, 252 ; the badge of the 
Constable’s office, 252 ; of King Henry 

IV. , 253; two carried by one knight. 
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253 \ forbidden to the citizens in tinne 
of peace, 2S4 ; baselard, 254 ; falchioni 
25 a ; two-hfind, 255, 

Of fifteenth century, iii, 370, 561 ; pear- 
shaped pommelj 3Sl ; scymetar, 394, 55Sj 
inscribed, 417 ; worn through skirt, 429 ; 
transverse belt, 425; carried in front, 474, 
477; rebated for tourney, 494; with 
fringed hilt, 506 ; with knives attached, 
506; with cusped blade, 558; finger- 
gu ards, 55 8, 6 1 3, 6 1 4 ; S word s o f si srt ee nth 
century, 173, 658 ; estoc, 582 ; various 
forms of guards in sixteenth century, 
614; hilts designed by Holbein, 617; 
sword of defiance, 617; two-hand sw'ords, 
651 ; sabre, 65S ; scymetar, 658 ; for 
practice, 661 ; rich, 661; rapier, 661; 
case of rapiers, 662 ; rapier and dagger 
fight, 662 : rapier and mantle contest, 
662 ; price of swords, 690 ; of Eilhoa, 
705 ; Turkish, 705 ; various forms of 
hilts in seventeenth century, 732 ; en- 
riched swords of this time, 732 ; com- 
plex guards, 732 ; basket-hilts and 
thumb-rings, 732 ; Spanish, 733 ; ra- 
piers of seventeenth century, 733. 
Swords figured, i. frontispiece, 32, 33, 60, 
67, 130, 132, 135, 136, 140, 144, 151, 
170, 192, 199, 228, 230, 237, 238, 243, 
247, 254, 257, 261, 268, 275, 283, 285, 
287, 296, 299, 303, 313, 339, 346 ; 

Vol. ii, frontispiece, 11, 82, 113, 120, 
122, 124, 125, 134, 138, 139, 142, 144, 
145, 148, 149, 151, 159, 164, 168, 174, 
180, 185, 189, 192, 195, 200, 231, 249, 
254, 257, 263, 304, 314, 337 ; 

VoL iii. 352, 356, 364, 368, 372, 376, 
380, 384, 392, 396, 400, 408, 412, 416, 
420, 424, 426, 432, 437, 441, 448, 452, 
456, 460, 464, 468, 472, 476, 488, 492, 
496, 504, 513, 559, 571, 580, 582, 585, 
592, 593,608, 610, 615, 619, 628, 650, 
654, 659, 667, 669, 675, 678, 686, 694, 
699, 703, 70S, 717, 724, 727, 735. 
Sword-belts, u 44, 152, 309; ii* 247, 252; 
iii, 425* 

-- — - cross-piece, L 34, 151, 303- 
- handle, i. 35, 303* 

sheath, i. 42, 309 ; worn beneath the 

hauberk, 130 ; in fourteenth century, H* 
246; in fifteen tli century, in- 374, 661. 
Sword and buckler fight, in 256, 333 ; iii. 
357, 490, 614, 662- 

Swordsman in sixteenth century, iii- 592, 
614, 651, 687- 

Tabard of arms, iii* 413, 587- 
Tabary the brigand, iii- 519- 
Tacitus, i. 7, 11, 16, 88. 

Tactics,!. 16, 108, 114, 222; ii* 33* 

Taper -axe, i, 45, 47. 

Tapestry of Berne (or of Charles the Bold), 

lii- 481* 


Tard-venus, li. 43* 

Targeticr, iii. 6S7* 

Targets, iii- 687 ; rich, 689; Scotch, 6S9- 
Tartars, i. 1 72- 
Tart ary n, iii, 457* 

Tassets, hoop- formed, iii- 365, 373, 385, 
421, 425 : of nine hoops, 461 ; pierced to 
carry sword, 461 ; engrailed, 477 ; of six- 
teenth century, 570 “ in two parts, to be 
worn with hombasted dress, 665 ; arti- 
culated from waist to knee, 666- 
Tela nodosa, i* 106. 

Tenantz, iii. 634* 

Tents, i. 362 ; jL 93* -- 

figured, h. 82. 

Tenures by various military services : at 
Riddles dale, Northumberland, L 152; 
at Fain tree, Salop, 200 ; at Chetton, 
Salop, 201 ; by Castle-guard at Ports- 
mouth, 239 ; at Sockburn, Durham, 
313 ; at Plumpton, Warwickshire, 321 ; 
at Baynard^s Castle, London, 334* 
Terebra, i- S9- 
Testar^e, i- 34 S* 

Testi^re, ii- 317. 

Testiido, i- 88- 

TewTdannekh, iii. 567- 

Time of military service, 1* 9, 96* 

Tonneletj iii. 493* 

Touch- bo.x, iii. 679. 

Tournament, i. 182, 362; near St. Ed- 
mundsbury, 183 ; restricted to five lo- 
calities in England, 184; in Franco 
under Philippe Auguste, 184; writers 
on the subject, 185 note; forbidden, 211, 
364; tumultuous at Rochester in 1251, 
863 ; of ChBous in 1274, 363 ; Statute 
cii-ca 1295, 366 ; of Windsor Park, 366, 
368 ; in fourteenth century, ii* 338 ; ar- 
mour for, iii. 493, 633. 

Tournament roll of King Henry YIIL, 
iii* 633* 

Tourney- book of Rene d' Anjou, iii- 421, 
493, 537 ; of the Emperor Maximilian, 
509. 

Tours (for bending crossbows), i. 353* 
Towers, Moveable, employed in sieges, i, 
89, 173, 174, 354, 361- 
Tower of London garrison in 1389, ii. 
331- 

Trajan*s Column represents chain- mail 
among its sculptures, ii- 109. 

Trappers (see Horse armour), 

Tr6buchet, four kinds in the thirteenth 
century, I* 349; named, 851; repro- 
duced at Vincennes in 1850, 351 ; pro- 
jectiles of, 351. 

Trialemellum, L 324. 

Tribulus, j- 200 (and see Caltrop). 

Tri pan turn, i. 349* 

Triumphs of the Emperor Maximilian, 
iii* 567* 

Troops, levy of, i, 95, 97, 103, 195 ; cleri- 
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cal, 14, 108, 113, 153, 220; foot in 
thirteenth century, 196, 197, 216; foot 
ridden down by the knights of their own 
party, 203 ; levy in fourteenth century, 
ii. 4 ; clerical, 6, 70 ; various kinds of, 
9; foot in fifteenth century, iii. 512, 
516, 520, 524, 542, 546; cavalry in 
sixteenth century, 584, 655 ; infantry 
in sixteenth century, 592, 611, 614, 
629, 650, 668, 687 ; shot, 618, 655, 674 ; 
infantry in seventeenth century, 695, 
702, 734; cavalry in seventeenth cen- 
tury, 709, 712, 716. 

Trumpet, i. 169, 338 ; ii. 309; its banner, 
310. 

Trumulieres, i. 292. 

Truncheon, iii. 729. 

Tuilles, iii. 436, 444, 453, 457, 581 ; with 
staple to carry dagger, 439 ; at sides, 
466 ; large, 473, 477. 

Tunic, i. Ill, 126, 229. 

Tunicle, ii. 161. 

Turkish crossbows, iii. 545. 

horsemen, iii. 589. 

■■ swords, iii. 705. 

Two-hand sword, iii. 651. 

Uniform costume of troops not exacted, i. 
228 ; but adopted on particular occa- 
sions, 229. 

Urns, funereal, containing weapons, i. 30, 
42. 

Vamplate, ii. 241 ; iii. 647. 

Vanguard, ii. 75, 84. 

Varlets, i. 196. 

Vegecius, i. 30. * 

Venantz, iii. 633. 

Vif de Tharnois, iii. 377. 


Vinea, i. 173, 174, 178, 854, 

Vintenars, ii. 

Vireton, i. 160; ii. 52, 278, 

Visor laid aside during, combat, iii. 433. 
Vomerulus, 306. 

% 

Wace, the particular- value of bis Chronicle 
to the student of ancient usages, i. 94. 
Wager of battle, i. 375; ii. 342. 
Wall-pieces, iii. 748. 

Warns, Wambasium (see Gambeson). 
War-cries, i. 20, 117 ; ii. 8b, 87. 

Watch; armed town-watch, temp. Hen. III., 
i. 215; watch of Paris under St. Louis, 
216. 

Watch-fires, ii. 100. 

Weapons, i. 21, 150, 301 ; of peasants, 
161, 315; in fourteenth century, ii. 
239 ; for tournament, iii. 493. 
Weapon-smiths, i. 31, 41, 42. 

Weiss Kunig, iii. 567. 

Weland, i. 41. 

Welsh troops, i. 104, 218 ; ii. 5, 39. 
Wheel-lock, iii. 589, 655, 657, 710, 720. 
White armour, iii. 493, 702. 

William the Conqueror, his armour, i. 92, 
131 ; his horse, 173. 

Win-bread, ii. 253. 

Wings of an army, ii. 76, 78. 

"Wire armour, ii. 109, 223. 

Word of recognition, ii. 89. 

Wreath of helm, ii. 204; laurel, 204; of 
bassinet, iii. 373, 397 *, formed of peach 
branches, 587. 

Yeomen of the Guard, iii. 529, 592, 629. 
Zagaye, ii. 243 ; iii. 587. 
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